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SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 


THE  Cathedral  Church  of  SALISBURY  is  distinguished  as  the  most 
uniform  structure,  as  well  as  being  the  most  perfect  and  original 
example  in  the  whole  series  of  magnificent  edifices,  devoted  to 
the  choral  service  of  the  church,  in  England.  The  erection  of 
this  church  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
marks  a  decided  epoch  in  English  architecture,  the  very  beautiful 
pointed  style  having  then  been  brought  to  its  utmost  perfection. 
Excepting  in  the  singular  instance  of  Westminster  Abbey  Church, 
erected  in  the  same  reign,  no  comparison  with  that  of  Salisbury 
has  ever  been  adduced,  and  this  cathedral,  from  its  importance  and 
magnitude,  stands  unrivalled  as  a  point,  whence  the  architectural 
antiquary  may  safely  draw  a  conclusion,,  regarding  the  precise 
period  of  the  great  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  building. 
A  very  experienced  critic  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this 
interesting  church,  so  remarkable  in  its  design  for  purity,  simplicity, 
and  grandeur,  holds  the  same  high  rank  in  English  architecture 
which  the  Parthenon  bears  in  the  Grecian1. 

The  present  cathedral  church  was  founded  by  Bishop  Richard 
Poore,  A.D.  1220,  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  is 
said  that  an  inscription  on  the  bishop's  tomb  stated  that  the  church 
was  forty  years  in  building,  and  that  it  was  finished  in  the  year 
12602. 

It  appears  that  his  predecessor  in  the  see,  Bishop  Herbert 
Poore,  had  been  induced  to  make  application  to  the  king  for  leave 
to  remove  the  cathedral  church  from  Old  Sarum,  which  was  granted, 
and  the  ground  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  site  for  the 

E.  I.  C.  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  l:;.;o. 

2  In  the  northern  transept  of  the  cathedral  is  a  monument  or  cenotaph  of 
Purbeck  marble,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Bishop  Poore,  the  munificent  founder, 
ami  wl.ich  was  removed  from  the  northern  side  of  the  altar.  This  bishop  was  in 
reality  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  to  which  see  he  was  translated  in  1:225. 
His  heart  %vas  deposited  in  the  priory  church  of  Tarrant  Crawford,  in  Dorsetshire, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  where  he  founded  a  nunnery.  Bishop  Poore  died  in 
)  .:ir,  and  his  epitaph,  in  old  Latin,  will  be  found  in  Autiq.  Sarisburiensis,  p.  137. 
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intended  edifice,  during  liis  prelacy,  but  it  remained  for  Bishop 
Richard  Poore  to  carry  the  magnificent  plan  into  effect,  and  to  the 
designs  made  under  his  inspection  the  whole  merit  of  the  building 
is  certainly  due. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  see  was  at  Sherbourn,  in 
Dorsetshire,  A.  D.  705,  when  the  diocese  had  episcopal  jurisdiction 
overall  the  counties  which  now  constitute  the  dioceses  of  Salisbury, 
Bristol,  Wells,  and  Exeter. 

After  the  death  of  Ethelwald,  the  thirteenth  bishop  of  Slier- 
bourn,  this  diocese  was  divided  into  several  sees,  Wells,  Exeter, 
&c.  A.D.  905,  by  Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  which 
time  there  was  another  see  established  at  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire, 
the  capital  of  Wessex,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  seat  of  the  bishop  was 
also  at  Ramsbury  and  at  Sunning.  The  see  of  Wilton,  after  if 
had  eleven  bishops,  was  once  more  united  to  Sherbourn  in  the  year 
1056,  and  at  the  same  time  the  see  was  removed  to  Old  Sanim, 
the  Sorbioclunum  of  the  Romans,  a  place  of  great  importance. 
A  cathedral  was  there  founded,  and  completed  by  Bishop  Osmund  ; 
but  within  sixty  years  afterwards  the  see  was  once  more  removed, 
and  the  city  of  Old  Sarum  became  gradually  deserted3. 

Godwyn's  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  present  building, 
written  in  the  quaint  style  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  brief  and 
.satisfactory ;  by  this  it  appears  that  it  was  performed  with 
considerable  ceremony.  In  his  life  of  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  he 
sd\s,  "  This  bishop  considering  the  inconvenient  situation  of  his 
cathedral  see,  in  a  place  so  dry  and  bleake,  as  also  wearied  with  the 
often  insolences  and  malapert  demeanor  of  the  soldiers  that  guarded 
the  earl's  eastle',  forsooke  the  same,  and  sending  for  divers  famous 

3  Owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  of  1831,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  original  ciithcdrrl  at  Old  Saium  became  distinctly  defined,  so  ;:s  to 
gi\e  a  perfect  idea  of  the  in  omul  plan,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  cio«s,  and  its  various 
dimensions.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the  dimensions  with  those  of 
the  present  structure  ;  the  extreme  length  appears  to  have  been  about  270  feet  ; 
the  nave  !."><>  fret,  and  the  choir  GO  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  nave  with  its  aisles  \\as 
"•2  fed,  each  aisle  bring  IH  feet  wide.  The  length  of  the  transept  was  150  feet, 
and  its  breadth  (i()  feet.  This  discovery  proved  that  the  cathedral  stood  on  the 
north-western  >'de.  of  the  fortiess,  as  h,id  been  conjectured,  and  that  it  must  have 
»\i  r-prrad  a  very  large  portion  of  the  space  between  the  bank  running  northward, 
ar.d  the  path  hading  to  the  postern  gate  towards  Stratford. 

1  The  di.xput  !8  of  the  castellans  and  the  clergy,  which  arose  from  the  sei/nre 
of  the  cuMle  by  King  Stephen,  were  canied  to  a  great  height,  and  even  caused  the 
di-ath  of  Bishop  Koger  ;n  1 1 ;$'.». 
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workemen  from  beyond  the  seas,  began  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church  in  a  place  then  called  Meryfield'.  Pandulph,  the  Pope's 
legate,  laid  the  first  five  stones  ;  the  first  for  the  Pope0 ;  the  second 
for  the  king;  the  third  for  the  Earl  of  Salisbury7;  the  fourth  for 
thecountesse8;  and  the  fifth  for  the  bishop.  In  this  work,"  continues 
the  reverend  author,  "  though  the  bishop  had  greate  helpe  of  the 
king,  and  divers  of  the  nobility,  yet  was  he  so  farre  from  ending 
it,  as  thirty  yeares  after  his  departure,  it  was  scarcily  finished9." 

From  this  time  the  work  was  rapidly  carried  on,  and  the  edifice, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  memorials  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
erected,  was  sufficiently  completed  in  the  course  of  five  years,  to 
have  divine  service  celebrated  in  the  choir.  The  Cathedral  was 
consecrated  on  Michaelmas  day,  1225,  by  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  all  the  canons  were  cited  to 
attend  the  solemnity. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  had  himself  previously  consecrated 
three  altars  in  the  church,  one  in  the  eastern  part  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  All  Saints,  one  in  the  northern  part  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Peter,  and  another  in  the  southern  part  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  rest  of  the  martyrs10. 

Three  years  afterwards  Bishop  Poore  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  but  committed  the  care  of  the  works  at  Salisbury  to 
Elias  de  Derham,  who  had  from  the  first  acted  as  architect,  and 
was  still  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  them. 

Robert  Bingham  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  in  1229,  and 
like  the  founder,  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  progress 
of  the  building.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  royal  grant  that 
the  produce  of  all  fines  due  to  the  chapter  should  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  church. 

The  bishop  carried  on  the  building  about  eighteen  years,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  completed  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
November,  1246,  although  he  had  incurred  a  debt  of  1700  marks. 

r>  Part  of  his  own  manor,  situated  about  two  miles  southward  from  the  castle. 
0  Honoring  III. 

7  William  Longspee,  the  natural  son  of  Kins?  Henry  II.  hy  fair  Rosamond. 
s  She  was  Ela,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Ue  Eureux,  formerly  Karl  of 
Salisbury. 

"  Godvvyn's  Lives  of  t!ir  Uishojis,  p.  277. 

i"  About  twelve  other  altars  were  erected  in  thi*  Cathedral  at  different  tiro 
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William  of  York,  a  bishop  high  in  favour  with  King  Henry  HI. 
was  appointed  to  this  see  in  1247,  and  after  promoting  the 
building  with  great  anxiety  for  nine  years,  died  in  1256. 

Giles  of  Bridport,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Salisbury,  had 
the  honour  of  completing  this  memorable  undertaking,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  his  elovation  to  the  bishopric,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  this  splendid  fabric  finished.  The  bishop  appointed  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1258,  as  a  grand  festival  for  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence 
of  a  lajge  concourse  of  the  nobility  and  neighbouring  gentry.  It 
thus  appears,  that  up  to  this  time,  it  had  taken  about  thirty  years, 
to  build  the  present  Cathedral,  and  the  expences  incurred  during 
its  progress,  are  stated  in  an  account  delivered  to  King  Henry  III. 
to  have  amounted  to  40,000  marks,  or  about  26,666/.  13*.  \d. 
present  money11. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  edifice  was  consecrated,  the  bodies  of 
three  bishops  of  Old  Sarum,  St.  Osmund,  Roger,,  and  Joceline, 
were  removed  from  the  old  cathedral,  and  deposited  in  this  church. 

The  plan  of  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  the  Greek  cross,  a  form  of 
very  early  introduction  ;  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
erected  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  is  in  that  form,  which 
happily  combines  variety  with  unity,  and  beauty  with  conve- 
nience. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  remark  made  by  a  very 
intelligent  writer  on  the  subject,  that  the  form  of  the  cross,  adopted 
in  the  plans  of  churches,  is  much  more  favourable  to  superstition 
than  to  beauty12.  It  may  readily  be  asserted,  that  the  great  and 
itial  beauty  of  cathedral  architecture  arises,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  this  very  form  hav'ng  been  generally  adopted  in -the  ground 
plan.  A  critic  of  the  highest  authority,  and  whose  correct  taste 
ha>  never  been  questioned,  uses  almost  these  words  in  proof  of  his 
eoineidt nee  in  that  opinion.  The  transepts  vary  the  long  line  of 
'die  building,  by  a  conilexion  of  lines  and  angles,  and  preserve,  by 
the  partial  exposure  of  parapets  and  pinnacles-,  the  appearance  of 

Hi  beyond  what  the  eye  can  immediately  comprehend,   which  is 

ii   Tin.'    '_rn  ator   (.art   of  the   to\vor,  tin:    ^jiiro,  the    cli;ipt<  r-lmuso.   and    ath< 
ii-  of  (ho  Idiildin^  \von-  iTd-trd  -iili^oijuvntly  tn  tlii*  pen 

1     ies  Dal! 
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a  common  and  important  character  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
the  grandeur  of  which  is  no  more  the  result  of  dimension  than  its 
beauty  is  of  ornament.  The  architects  applied  both  as  accessories, 
but  depended  on  neither  alone  for  the  merit  of  their  buildings13. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  Cathedral  Church  outside,  from  west  to 
east,  is  480  feet.  The  length  of  the  grand  transept  outside,  from 
south  to  north,  is  232  feet,  and  the  extreme  length  of  the  eastern 
transept  is  172  feet. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  is,  by  care  of  the  architect  in  its 
mixture  of  composition,  and  by  time,  so  consolidated  together, 
that  it  deserves  great  commendation14.  The  walls  and  buttresses 
are  of  Chilmark  stone,  which  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  from 
Portland,  and  was  brought  from  a  quarry  about  twelve  miles 
westward  from  the  city ;  the  middle  parts  of  the  walls  are  filled  up 
with  rubble,  and  such  materials  as  were  used  in  the  foundation.  The 
cylindrical  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  of  Purbeck  marble  of  fine 
texture,  but  the  groins  and  principal  ribs  of  the  vaultings  are  of 
Chilmark  stone,  filled  in  with  hewn  stone  and  chalk  mixed,  over 
which  is  a  coat  of  cement  uniting  the  whole  in  one  substance1"'. 

This  church  has  a  important  advantage  over  many  other 
edifices  of  the  same  character  ;  it  is  not  so  closely  surrounded  by 
buildings,  which  is  too  frequently  the  case,  but  is  easy  of  access,  and 
ufl'ords  a  delightful  view  from  almost  every  point.  As  to  outline 
and  dimensions,  a  more  splendid  building  can  scarcely  be  imagined, 
while  the  lofty  proportions  of  the  spire  become  the  more  striking 
upon  a  near  approach. 

The  western  front  is  a  beautifully  enriched  specimen  of  the 
pointed  architecture  peculiar  to  this  church ;  the  angles  are  termi- 
nated by  tolerably  massive  square  towers,  surmounted  by  spires 
and  pinnacles,  and  over  the  grand  central  entrance  is  a  series  of 
canopied  arches,  beneath  the  great  western  window,  which  is  in 
three  divisions. 

Near  the  western  end,  and  attached  to  (he  northern  side  of  the 
church  is  a  bold  and  lofty  porch,  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  A  series  of  double  laurel 

is  Observations  on  the  original  Architecture  of  St.  Mury  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  \>.  :..<). 

"  Price'.,  Survey  nt  (In   Cathedral,  1753,  i>.  23. 
r'   Price's  Survey,   p.  :i. 
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\\indo\vs  is  continued  all  round  the  aisles,  and  the  clerestory  is 
lighted  by  a  course  of  windows  having  three  openings,  each  lor  mi 
an  acutely  pointed  arch.  The  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  is  enriched 
with  a  number  of  niches,  or  recesses  for  figures,  situated  in  tiers  at 
dilferent  heights ;  many  of  the  statues,  larger  than  life,  are  still 
remaining,  and  by  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  recesses  all 
round  the  building,  there  must  originally  have  been  at  least  two 
hundred  placed  within  them. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  of  the  church  with  the  grand 
transept  rises  the  tower,  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
building,  commencing  from  four  lancet  arches  turned  upon  four 
very  beautiful  piers  and  clustered  pillars,  which  scarcely  gives 
an  idea  of  adequate  strength.  The  height,  from  the  pavement  of 
the  church  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  is  about  eighty  feet ;  thence  the 
tower  rises  in  three  stories,  the  first  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
roof  of  the  church  :  it  is  very  generally  imagined  that  originally 
a  lantern  or  dwarf  tower,  rose  only  about  eight  feet  above  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  It  is  evident  from  Price's  Survey,  before  quoted, 
that  the  spire  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  original  plan16. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church,  with  its  buttresses 
and  the  spire,  said  to  be  the  first  constructed  with  stone,  are 
supposed  to  bave  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is 
known  that  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  year  1417,  granted  a  licence  to 
the  chapter  to  acquire  lands  to  the  amount  of  50/.  per  annum,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  spire,  which  was  found  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state.  The  faces  of  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  tower 
are  enriched  with  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  tracery,  the  lower 
story  having  a  more  substantial  appearance.  At  each  angle  of  (he 
main  tower  rises  an  octagonal  turret,  terminated  with  battlements, 
mid  capped  with  a  small  crocketted  spire  ;  immediately  behind 
ihese,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  square  tower  with  the 
octagonal  form  of  the  spire,  are  four  tasteful  architectural  ornaments 
rising  in  pinnacles.  At  the  base  of  the  spire  are  also  four  openings 
erouned  with  tabernacles. 

The  walls  of  the  tower  of  the   church  are  about  sis  feet  thick 

h,  On  the    nortli-\\e-teni   side  of  (he  Cathedral   formerly  Mood    a   bell  tower, 
:i  with  the  inundation,   \\liich\\a-   iemo\id    about    l!ie   \earl7tlO,  ill  order  to 

id  a   belli  I    view   of   ill.    rlmrdl. 
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at  their  commencement ;  for  a  sliort  height  the  thickness  is  reduced 
to  two  feet,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  five  feet  thick. 

Four  arches  are  turned  from  the  angles  of  the  tower  to  receive 
four  sides  of  the  superstructure.  The  spire,  which  is  octagonal,  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  tower  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  in  four  divi- 
sions, separated  by  ornamental  bands,  each  of  the  angles  having  ribs 
enriched  with  knobs,  thickly  arranged  and  continued  round  the 
bands ;  the  whole  height  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  is  about  four  hundred  feet. 

It  may  not  escape  observation  that  the  enrichments  of  the  spire 
conduce  in  some  measure  to  its  beauty,  although  a  contrary  opinion 
has  been  advocated  by  an  eminent  critic  in  matters  of  taste,  lately 
deceased :  after  admitting  that  Salisbury,  the  great  archetype  of 
spires,  has  never  been  equalled,  Mr.  Dallaway  remarks,  that  the 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  a  species  of  architecture,  exclusively 
English,  are  extremely  simple,  and  owe  their  effect  to  their  fine 
proportions,  unbroken  by  ornamental  particles.  Even  that  of 
Salisbury,  he  continues,  gains  nothing  by  the  sculptured  fillets 
which  surround  it,  and  those  of  the  western  front  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  are  frosted  over  with  petty  decorations17. 

There  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  thence  wooden  ladders  admit  of  an  ascent  to  within  forty-two 
feet  of  the  cross,  from  which  point  is  an  exit  by  a  small  door,  and 
iron  rings  are  hence  fixed  on  the  outside,  the  only  means  of  ascent 
to  the  capstone  of  the  spire,  through  which  the  standard  of  the  vane 
passes.  The  stone,  of  which  the  spire  is  constructed,  is  about 
two  feet  thick  to  about  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  thence  it  is  only 
nine  inches  in  thickness  to  the  top ;  but  nearly  the  whole  interior 
of  the  spire  is  filled  with  timbers,  very  curiously  and  ingeniously 
contrived,  and  strengthened  in  several  parts  by  braces  of  iron  to 
sustain  its  vast  altitude. 

A  settlement  has  taken  place  of  the  piers  in  the  western  sides 
of  the  tower,  by  which  the  upper  part  has  declined.  It  was 
ascertained,  in  the  year  1681,  that  the  centre  of  the  apex  of  the  spire 
was  twenty-two  inches  and  three  eighths  out  of  the  perpendicular 
from  the  middle  of  the  base,  but  no  variation  has  been  taken  notice 
oT  since. 

17  Observation*  on  English  Architecture,  p.  !: 
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Price18  mentions  a  custom  which  had  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial.  "In  the  Whitsim  holidays  a  fair  is  kept  within  the 
close  of  Sarum,  at  which  time  it  was  customary  for  people  to 
go  upon  the  spire,  there  having  been,  as  I  am  well  informed, 
sometimes  eight,  or  ten  persons  there  at  a  time  ;  but  the  late 
bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  put  a  stop  to  these  practices,  by  which 
many  lives  were  hazarded." 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  church  are  the  cloisters,  muniment 
room,  and  chapter-house.  The  cloister,  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
enclosures  in  the  kingdom,  forms  an  exact  square  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  feet  nine  inches,  in  dimension  within,  by  eighteen  feet 
wide.  The  ambulatory  is  rendered  beautiful,  having  large  openings 
to  the  air.  with  the  dividing  mullion  brought  down  to  the  floor.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  cloister  communicates  by  a  vestibule  and  double 
doorway,  the  arches  of  which  spring  from  a  clustered  pillar  with  carved 
capital,  with  the  chapter-house,  a  strikingly  elegant  building  both 
in  form  and  finish.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the 
prelacy  of  Bishop  Bridport,  who  died  in  1262,  the  style  of  the 
sculpture  and  the  architectural  details  being  referable  to  that 
period.  The  room  is  octangular  in  plan,  having  a  small  clustered 
pillar  in  the  centre,  apparently  sustaining  the  ramified  ribs  of  the 
vaulted  roof.  It  has  eight  large  and  lofty  windows,  all  of  which 
were  formerly  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the  floor  was  originally 
paved  with  painted  tiles  ;  much  of  this  ornamental  pavement  still 
remains.  An  arcade  is  carried  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls, 
and  a  deep  stone  plinth  surrounds  the  interior,  forming  a  seat  for  the 
canons,  the  part  towards  the  east,  and  opposite  the  entrance,  being 
raised  for  the  bishop  and  dignitaries.  In  the  spandrils  of  the 
arcade  which  rises  above  the  seats  of  the  chapter,  is  a  series  of 
historical  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  sculptured  in  bold 
relief,  and  several  of  the  busts  which  terminate  the  labels  of  the 
arches  are  curious  examples  of  art,  exhibiting  much  character  and 
expression.  In  the  chapter-house  is  a  curious  wooden  table, 
evidently  formed  and  fashioned  nearly  six  centuries  ago,  for  the  use 
(i  the  chapter;  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  furniture. 
The  supports  of  this  table  consist  of  eight  jambs,  having  detached 
rolumns,  with  capitals,  bases,  and  bands  of  the  finest  detail; 
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there  arc  also  eight  open  pointed  arches  of  graceful  form  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  whole  table  was  originally  painted  in  diversity  of 
colour  and  gilt19. 

Over  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Cathedral 
library.  The  library,  which  belonged  to  Old  Sarum,  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Osmund,  who  was  himself  a  great  patron  of  learned 
men.  The  present  library  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Jewell, 
and  was  furnished  with  books  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Edmund 
Gheast,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Amongst  the  curious  volumes 
now  preserved  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  celebrated  Salisbury 
Missal,  which  was  printed  in  1527,  and  contains  manuscript 
notes20. 

There  are  numerous  memorials  in  the  cloister,  and  a  tablet  to 
Francis  Price,  surveyor  and  clerk  of  the  works  of  this  Cathedral, 
who  died  in  1753.  He  was  author  of  a  series  of  observations 
upon  this  church,  and  directed  many  repairs  with  great  judgment. 
The  Rev.  John  Ekins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  1808, 
is  also  buried  in  the  cloister. 

Within  the  Close,  a  space  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  dean,  canons,  and  the  several 


19  The  public  taste  having  been  directed  to  specimens  of  ancient  furniture,  by 
several  modern  publications,  it  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  m  ntion  that  there  was  also 
in  the  chapter-house  a  handsome  old  chair,  made  like  a  stall,  with  a  moveable  seat 
and  carved  knobs.     This  chair  was  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  the  time 
of  Henry  ^7Ith.'s  reign,  consequently  was  not  so  old  as  the  table  by  two  centuries. 
A  particular  description  of  both,  by  an  artist  of  celebrity ,  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  tor  April,  1833. 

20  It  is  well  known  that  the  Liturgies  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  churches  of 
Salisbury,  York,  Bangor,  Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  were  considered  as  the  standard 
texts  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  other  cathedrals.     The  ordinale, 
or  complete  service  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Osmund,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1077.     The   Use  of  Sarum  not  only  regulated  the  form  and 
order  of  celebrating  the  mass,  but  prescribed  the  rule  and  office  for  all  sacerdotal 
functions.     It  was  also  named  the  Consuetudinary,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was   used  almost  all  over  England,  Wales,  and    Ireland.      The  whole  province  of 
Canterbury  adopted  that  particular  form  of  prayer,  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was 
consequently   precentor  of  the  choir  whenever  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  per- 
formed divine  service.     The  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury  supplies  both  curious 
and  copious  details  in  the  history  of  its  ancient  service  ;  no  other  cathedral  has  pre- 
served such  a  variety  of  books  for  its  Use  as  Sarum.     At  the  end  of  one  of  the  ser- 
vice  books  of  this  church,  printed  by  Caxton,    it  is  stated,  that  "  as  no  rule  is  set 
down  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  debated  and  approved  by  the  canons  of  Sarum 
and  other   skilful   men,    and    confirmed    by    their  hands    am!    seals,  whoever  slvall 
observe  those  rules  shall  scarcely  err  in  the  service  of  God." 
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officers  of  the  Cathedral.  The  deanery  house  is  opposite  the 
western  front  of  the  church,  and  at  a  little  distance  south-eastward 
from  the  Cathedral  is  the  bishop's  palace,  a  part  of  which  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Richard  Beauchainp,  about  the  year  1460.  The 
palace  has,  since  that  period,  undergone  great  change,  but  without 
entire  demolition,  and  is  an  irregular  building  in  different  styles  of 
architecture,  having  been  enlarged  or  altered  by  almost  every 
successive  bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  the  great  hall  of  this  palace 
Robert  Sidney,  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Anne,  queen  of 
James  I.,  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  Sunday,  August  2,  1618. 
In  the  great  drawing-room  of  the  palace  is  preserved  an  interesting 
series  of  episcopal  portraits,  from  that  of  Bishop  Brian  Duppa, 
who  was  promoted  to  this  see  in  1641,  to  that  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Order  of  the  Garter21. 

The  gardens  of  the  bishop's  palace  are  on  a  large  scale, 
comprising  an  area  of  several  acres  in  extent,  partly  consisting  of 
a  lawn,  with  a  canal  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  walk,  and 
interspersed  with  fine  large  old  trees. 

The  following  stanza,  by  Dr.  Heylin,  conveys  the  popular  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Cathedral : 

As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be, 

So  many  windows  in  this  church  we  see; 

As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year: 

As  many  nates  as  moons  one  year  does  view, 

Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than  true. 

The  uniformity  of  st\le  in  the  architecture  of  this  sublime  and 
majestic  edifice  it  is  admitted  adds  greatly  to  the  line  eil'cct  of  the 
exterior  appearance.  \  et  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  interior  of 
this  church  is  neither  so  grand,  picturesque,  or  diversified,  as  that 
of  many  other  cathedrals.  Time,  by  its  slow  and  irresistible  pro- 
gress, has  imparted  to  the  edifice  that  sombre  hue  of  antiquity 

-'    King  Kdwanl  IV.  annexed  tin:  chancellorship  of  the  Order  of  the  (•alter  to 

bishops  <it'  this  v c,  but  in  the  new  st  Untcs  of  the  Order,  made  by  Kintr  lienr\ 

VII'iili.,   tin-  0  the  kind's  disposal,  and  might  be  given  to  a 

laxman       King  Cliarle*  II.,  after  the  deatli  i.f  Sir  Henry  lie  Vie,  restored  it  to  this 

•  ,  at  the  solicitation  of  lv,i>liop  Seth  \\  aid,  who,  in  lli'l,  wa.s  made  chancellor  of 

the  Order  of  the  (iarti-r,  being  the  first  protestant  bishop  tiiat  held  the  office. 
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which  make*  the  old  age  of  buildings  the  period  of  their  greatest 
beauty.  Revolutions,  political  and  religious,  have  stripped  the 
church  of  its  sculpture  and  paintings,  but  fashion  has,  within  these 
walls,  done  more  mischief  than  revolutions,  and,  in  the  assumed 
names  of  taste  and  improvement,  has  destroyed  part  of  the  original 
plan,  and  by  a  capricious  change  of  the  sites  of  its  ancient  monu- 
ments, has  despoiled  the  Cathedral  of  some  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments. One  of  the  principal  alterations  made  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Barrington,  in  1789,  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  was  the 
opening  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  choir  by  the  removal  of  the 
ancient  altar  and  its  screen,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  architecture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  must  have  had 
false  ideas  of  proportion,  the  Lady  Chapel  being  then  universally 
kept  distinct  from  the  choir.  This  supposed  improvement  could 
not,  however,  be  completed  without  also  removing  two  chapels, 
one  on  the  northern  side,  erected  by  Bishop  Beauchamp,  and  one 
on  the  southern  side  by  Lady  Hungerford,  both  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century :  it  was  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  alter  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  when  several  stone  coffins,  with  perfect  ske- 
letons, were  disinterred,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  early  bene- 
factors of  the  church.  Many  of  the  ancient  monuments  were 
removed,  and  were  ranged  between  the  clustered  pillars  in  the 
nave ;  two  porches  were  taken  down,  and  the  openings  closed  up. 
There  is,  at  this  time,  it  is  believed,  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
desecration  which  was  then  called  improvement ;  another  altar  has 
been  required  to  be  placed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  at  which 
the  communion  service  is  now  performed  ;  the  altar  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Lady  Chapel  being  in  consequence  disused.  One  of 
the  most  injudicious  alterations  has  been  evinced  by  its  inutility, 
and  a  regard  for  propriety  has  dictated  a  restoration  of  the  choir 
to  something  like  its  former  state22. 

V  design  for  an  altar  screen,  enriched  with  simple  hut  appropriate  ornaments, 
in  the  general  style  of  tlie  architecture  of  the  Cathedral,  has  heen  made  by  Mr. 
Buckler,  and  is  appended  to  the  Kcv.  Stephen  Hyde  Ca^san's  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  Salisbury,  1821.  The  erection  of  a  screen,  formed  with  a  view  of  concealing  as 
little  of  the  architecture  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  as  possible,  according  to 
Mr.  Buckler's  plan,  is  very  likely  to  be  soon  carried  into  effect  ;  thus  a  partial  view 
will  be  obtained  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  by  separating  it  from  the  rest  (if  the 
church  it  will  be  brought  to  a  conformity  with  the  an  i;  it  Cathedra)  art 
nients. 
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The  nave  of  the  church,  229  feet  in  length,  is  light  and 
a  view  from  the  western  end  affords  the  finest  display  of  its  elegant 
proportion  and  admirable  uniformity  of  design.  The  nave  con- 
sists of  ten  arches  on  each  side,  springing  from  clustered  pillars  ; 
over  the  arcade  is  a  triforium,  or  gallery  of  communication,  which 
is  surmounted  by  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  that  give  light  to 
the  body  of  the  church.  Between  the  pillars  of  the  nave  are 
ranged,  on  either  side,  the  monuments  which  have  all  been  removed 
from  other  parts  of  the  church.  Against  the  western  wall  are  two 
monuments,  one  to  Thomas  Lord  \Vyndhain,  of  Finglas,  who  died 
in  1745,  by  Rysbrack,  and  the  other  to  Daubigny  Turbervile, 
M.D.,  who  died  in  1696. 

Beneath  the  first  arch  of  the  nave,  on  the  northern  side,  is  a 
slab,  without  an  inscription,  said  to  be  one  of  those  tombs  which 
were  brought  from  the  church  of  Old  Sarum.  Under  the  third 
arch,  on  the  same  side,  are  two  monuments,  the  one  a  basso 
relievo,  represents  a  small  figure  in  pontificals,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
tomb  of  one  of  the  boy  bishops,  or  chorister  bishop,  formerly 
elected  annually  on  St.  Nicholas  Day,  in  this  church24.  The  other 
monument  is  said  to  be  that  of  William,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  slain  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1250.  An  altar- 
tomb,  under  the  fourth  arch  from  the  west,  is  without  any  in- 
scription, and  beneath  the  sixth  arch  is  another  altpr-tomb  of 
unknown  appropriation.  Beneath  the  seventh  arch  is  a  tomb  of  John 
d<>  Montacute,  son  of  William  Earl  of  Salisbur}-,  who  died  in 
1388.  Under  the  eighth  arch  is  an  altar-tomb,  which  was  removed 
from  the  Lady  Chapel ;  it  is  ascribed  to  St.  Osmund,  bishop  of 
this  diocese,  who  died  in  the  year  1099.  The  monuments  under 
the  two  last  arches  of  the  nave  are  those  of  Walter  Lord  Hunger- 
ford  and  Sir  John  Cheney. 

Under  the  westernmost  arch,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  nave, 
is  a  monumental  slab,  brought  from  Old  Sarum  ;  beneath  the  third 
arch  is  a  monument  attributed  to  Bishop  Joceline,  who  died  in 
11S4,  and  whose  remains  were  brought  from  Old  Sarum  in  the 
v<  ar  1226.  Under  the  same  arch  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Roger, 

23  It  is  81  fe^t  in  height,  but  not  so  high  as  that  of  Westminster  Abbey  Church 
»>y  20  tVc't. 

24  A  particular  account  ot'  tlif    l-'.jiim :npus  Piicrorum  is  given  in  Hone's  Ilvrr> 
Hay  Book,  vol.  i. 
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who   died   iii    1139-5.     Tlie  space  within  tlie  next  arch  contains  an 
altar-tomb  without  an  inscription,  and  whom  it  was  raised  to  com- 
memorate is  not  known.     Beneath  the  sixth  arch  is  a  tomb  appro- 
priated to  Bishop  Richard  Beauehamp,  son  of  Walter  Beauchamp, 
of  Powick,  steward  of  the  household  to  King  Henry  V.  and  brother 
of  William  Lord  St.  Ainand ;  he  was  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  was 
master  of  the  works  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  the  design  of  which 
edifice  is  attributed  to  him.     He  was  constituted  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  by  King  Edward  IV.  and  died  in  1481.     His 
remains  were  removed  from  his  chantry  chapel  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  church20.     Under  the   seventh  arch  of  the  nave  is  an  altar- 
tomb  in  memory  of  Robert  Lord  Hungerford,  who  died  in  1459  : 
beneath  the  next  arch  is  the  tomb  of  Charles  Lord  Stourton,  who 
was   executed  in  the  market-place  of  Salisbury,  in  the  year  1556, 
for  murder.     Under  the  ninth  arch  is   the  monument  of  Bishop 
Walter  de  la  Wyle,  who  died  in  1270  ;  and  the  last  in  the  series, 
upon  the  southern   side  of  the   nave,  is  the  very  interesting  and 
curious  tomb  of  William  Longespee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  natural 
son  of    King  Henry   II.    and   Fair  Rosamond ;    he   died   in  1226. 
Nicholas  Longespee,  one  of  his  sons,  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
died,  at  an  advanced   age,  in   1297  ;    he  also  was  buried  in  this 
Cathedral. 

Against  the  southern  wall  of  the  church  is  a  monument  and 
bust,  in  memory  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde,  who  died  in  1666; 
near  which  is  a  slab  in  memory  of  Bishop  Alexander  Hyde,  who 
died  in  1667.  In  this  aisle  was  also  interred  Dr.  Stebbing,  Arch- 
deacon of  Wiltshire  and  Chancellor  of  this  Diocese,  who  died  in 
1763. 

The   choir  screen  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  was  erected 

from  designs  by  Jatnes  Wyatt ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  composed  of 

25  It  is  related  of  this  bishop  that  his  first  promotion  in  the  church  arose  tVoiu 
the  celerity  with  which  he  celebrated  mass.  "  At  a  small  church  in  Normandy, 
before  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  King  Henry  I.  Rojjer,  who  was  only  a  curate, 
ran  over  the  prayers  so  expeditiously,  that  mass  was  ended  before  some  thought  it 
well  begun;  every  one  applauded  him,  and  declared  they  never  saw  so  dexterous 
a  priest.  He  was  desired  by  the  prince  to  follow  the  camp,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  household." — AntiquitateaSarisburienais, 
p.  128. 

26  In  the  prosecution  of  the  barbarisms,  dictated  by  bad  taste  in  the  year  17SO, 
within  the  walls  of  this  venerahle  structure,  it  appears  that  the  actual  tomb  of 
Bishop  Beauchamp  was  wantonly  broken,  and  that  the  present  mmuiiK  ill  \w-  then 
brought  from  the  transept. 
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various  parts  of  the  Hungerford  and  Beauchamp  Chapels,  which 
were  pulled  down  in  1789.  In  a  gallery  over  this  screen  is  an 
organ  presented  by  his  Majesty  George  III.,  built  by  Green27. 
The  stalls  and  bishop's  throne  are  of  modern  design,  and  there 
are  but  few  ancient  monuments  in  the  choir.  On  the  northern 
side  is  a  tomb  bearing  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  without  inscrip- 
tion; farther  eastward  is  a  monument  ascribed  to  Bishop  Robert 
Bingham,  one  of  those  eminent  men  who  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  this  church  ;  he  died  in  1246,  before  it  was  entirely  completed. 
The  last  object  of  interest  on  the  northern  side  of  the  choir 
is  the  sepulchral  chantry,  erected  by  Bishop  Edmund  Audley ; 
he  died  at  Ramsbury,  in  1524,  and  was  buried  in  this  chapel : 
this  bishop  was  a  patron  of  architecture,  and  besides  rebuilding 
the  choir  of  St.  Mar\  's  Church  in  Oxford  ;  he  also  erected  a  chapel 
in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  from  which  see  he  was  translated  to 
Salisbury  in  the  year  1502.  Bishop  Audley's  chapel  is  one  of  the 
few  monuments  in  this  church  which  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
in  good  preservation  ;  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  taste  which  the 
founder  possessed  and  encouraged,  consisting  of  an  open  screen  on 
its  northern  and  southern  sides,  the  walls  of  the  chapel  abutting 
against  the  pillars  of  the  choir  on  the  east  and  west.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  choir  the  monuments  of  peculiar  interest  are 
ranged  in  the  following  order,  and  in  corresponding  situations  to 
those  on  the  opposite  side.  An  altar-tomb,  in  memory  of  Bishop 
.Inhn  Capon,  formerly  Abbot  of  Hyde  and  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
whence  lie  was  translated  to  Salisbury  :  he  died  in  1557.  A  mo- 
nument of  Bishop  William  de  York,  who  died  in  1256;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Hungerford  Chapel,  erected  in  1470,  by  Margaret, 
relict  of  Robert  Lord  Hungerford. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  choir  is  terminated  by  three  fine  arches 
springing  from  clustered  pillars  ;  the  openings  between  the  pillars 
\\crc  formerly  closed  by  ihe  altar-screen,  which  separated  the  Lady 
Chapel  from  the  choir  ;  over  the  arches  is  the  triforium,  and  above 
it  is  a  clerestory  window  of  painted  glass,  of  very  ordinary  merit. 

-7  While  the  alterations  were  in  pronrcs-:  the  King  visited  Salisbury,  and  hear- 
ing that  the  means  depended  on  the  contributions  of  the  gentlemen  of  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire  i*  reported  to  have  said  to  Bishop  Harrington,  "  I  desire  that  you 
will  accept  a  new  organ  for  your  cathedral,  being  my  contribution  as  a  Berkshire 
gentleman." 
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The  subject,  designed  by  J.  H.  Mortimer,  represents  the  elevation 
of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  executed  by 
Pearson. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  now  forming  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  is 
very  elegant  in  its  architectural  design  ;  the  vaulted  ceiling  springs 
partly  from  slender  clustered  pillars,  and  partly  from  single  shafts 
of  Purbeck  marble,  nearly  thirty  feet  in  height  and  only  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  a  mode  of  construction  which  gives  an  extraordinary 
appearance  of  lightness  to  the  building.     At  the  western  end  is  a 
painted  window  in  three  compartments,   representing  the   Resur- 
rection,   designed    by    Sir   Joshua    Reynolds,    and    executed   by 
Eginton :  the  want  of  effect  in  all  modern  painted  windows,  arises 
from  a  pretended  improvement  of  concealing  as  much  as  possible 
the  joinings  of  the  several  pieces,  and  of  using  large,  instead  of 
small,    squares    of    glass ;     neither    are    the    colours    sufficiently 
resplendent.     It  cannot  be  said  of  this  window, 

Here  rubies  are  and  emeralds  green, 
Here  pearl  and  topaz  bright. 

In  the  aisles  of  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel,  and  in  the  eastern 
transept  are  the  following  monuments  of  eminent  persons  which 
occur  in  succession.  A  large  slab  commemorates  Bishop  Robert 
Wyvil;  he  died  in  1375,  and  was  buried  near  the  bishop's  throne. 
His  monument  is  inlaid  with  intagliated  brass,  representing  the 
castle  of  Sherbouni,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury;  the  bishop  himself  is  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  while  his  champion  in  complete  armour  guards  the 
entrance.  Near  this  slab  are  other  gravestones  in  memory  of 
Bishop  John  Jewel,  author  of  an  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England,  who  died  in  1571 ;  and  of  his  successor  Bishop  Edmund 
Gheast,  almoner  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1577. 

Besides  an  altar-tomb  ascribed  to  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  the 
founder  of  the  Cathedral  Church  ;  there  is  also  a  monument  com- 
memorative of  the  Poore  family,  designed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Owen. 

A  slab  bearing  a  cross  fleury,  sculptured  in  relief,  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  remains  of  Bishop  Roger  de  Mortival,  who  died  in 
the  year  1329.  The  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  of  Longford 
castle,  who  died  in  1610,  is  the  last  of  particular  interest  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  church. 
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On  the  opposite  side  are  the  following  memorials  of  eminent 
persons,  beginning  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle,  where  is  a 
tomb  of  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  died  in  1621,  a^t.  83.  On 
this  monument  is  sculptured  his  effigies  and  that  of  his  countess, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  died  in  156328.  Near 
it  is  an  altar-tomb  ascribed  to  Bishop  Wickhampton,  who  died  in 
1284,  which  is  more  probably  that  of  William  Wilton,  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  in  1506.  A  very  singular  and  tasteful  architectural 
monument  in  memory  of  Bishop  Giles  Bridport,  who  died  in  1263, 
tills  a  space  between  two  clustered  pillars  :  and  the  last  monument 
of  interest  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir  is  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Mompesson,  of  Bathampton,  who  died  in  1701- 

In  the  northern  transept  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  monument  beneath 
a  canopy,  assigned  to  Bishop  John  Blith,  who  died  in  1499.  Here  are 
also  several  monuments  for  branches  of  the  Harris  family,  ancestors 
and  relatives  of  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury  ;  that  of  James  Harris,  the 
author  of  "  Hermes,"  who  died  in  1780,  was  sculptured  by  J.  Bacon, 
R.  A.  A  cenotaph  to  William  Benson  Earle,  who  died  in  1796;  and 
against  the  north  wall  is  a  monument  to  W alter  Long,  senior  judge 
of  the  sheriffs'  court,  London,  who  died  in  1807,  by  J.  Flaxman, 
R.A.  In  this  transept  is  a  monument  appropriated  to  Bishop 
Lionel  Woodville,  who  died  in  1484.  In  the  northern  aisle  of  the 
choir  is  a  memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Batnpton,  canon  residentiary 
of  this  church,  and  founder  of  the  Bampton  Lectures.  Near  it  is 
a  monument  of  James  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  who  died  in  1769.  In 
the  southern  transept  is  a  tomb  enriched  with  sculpture,  attributed 
to  Bishop  Richard  Metford,  who  died  at  Pottern  in  1407  ;  he  left 
an  annual  sum  for  the  reparation  of  the  spire  of  this  cathedral. 
Against  the  wall  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Robert  Hay,  brother 
of  James  Earl  of  CarMsle,  who  died  in  1625  ;  near  it  are  monu- 
mental slabs  to  Bishop  Thomas,  who  died  in  1766,  and  Bishop 
Hume,  who  died  in  1782.  •  In  the  small  transept  is  a  memorial  of 
John  Clarke,  D.D.,  dean  of  this  church,  who  died  in  1757  ;  another 
to  Bishop  Seth  Ward.  Edward  Young,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
.".nd  Bishop  Davenant,  who  died  in  1641,  are  also  interred  here. 

-s  .lolm  1)  ,k<>  of  Somerset,  who  died  in  1(>'7.~>,  and  Klizahetu  Dueliess  of 
Somerset,  who  died  in  17'.".',  are  also  interred  here. 
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CANTERBURY,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  primate  of  all  England 
and  metropolitan,  was  the  first  established  seat  of  episcopal  power 
in  Britain.  Augustine,  styled  the  apostle  of  the  English,  and  the 
first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  originally  a  monk  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  under  Pope 
Gregory,  who  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain.  Soon  after  his  consecration,  that  pope  sent,  A.  1).  597, 
about  forty  monks  as  missionaries  to  this  island,  with  Augustine  at 
their  head. 

Christianity  was  not,  even  at  this  period,  unknown  in  Britain, 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  much  persecuted  by  the  Saxons,  and 
there  were  other  circumstances  highly  in  favour  of  the  success  of 
the  mission.  Ethelbert,  the  fifth  king  of  Kent1,  who  embraced 
Christianity,  and  was  baptized  by  Augustine,  was  united  to 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  King  of  France,  a  Christian  prin- 
cess, who  had  stipulated  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  in  her 
marriage  contract.  The  queen,  sincere  in  her  principles,  was 
earnest  in  persuading  Ethelbert  to  give  Augustine  and  his  followers 
a  hospitable  reception.  He  afterwards  granted  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury with  its  dependencies  to  Augustine,  who  had  been  invested 
with  archiepiscopal  dignity  by  Pope  Gregory  :  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury was  then  made  cathedral,  and  dedicated  to  the  name  of 
Christ2. 

Pope  Gregory,  surnamed  the  Great,  at  St.  Augustine's  request, 
afterwards  sent  over  more  missionaries,  and  directed  him  to 
constitute  a  bishop  of  York,  who  might  have  other  subordinate 

1  The  kingdom  of  Kent,  founded  by  Hengist,  A.  D.  -155,  contained  the  whole 
county. 

2  The  religious,  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  bishops  as  others,  held  their  possessions 
by  Frank  almoigne,  or  tree   alms,  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever.      By  this 
tenure  by  divine  sen  ice,  almost  all  the  ancient  monasteries  held  their  lands;  and 
by  the  same,  the  deans  and  chapters  and  other  ecclesiastical  foundations  hold  their 
estates  at  this   day  ;    Frank    almoigne    being   rxcepti  d   in    tht    statute    of    King 
Charles  II.  for  abolishing  tenures 
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bishops,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  Augustine  of  Canterbury  should 
be  metropolitan  of  all  England.  Augustine  died  in  the  year  604, 
at  Canterbury,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  a  monastery 
called  after  his  name,  the  Cathedral  not  being  then  finished:  but 
after  the  consecration  of  that  church  his  body  was  taken  up  and 
deposited  within  the  northern  porch,  where  it  lay  until  the  year  1091, 
when  it  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  church.  Honorius  the  fifth 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  said  to  have  divided  his  province  into 
parishes  in  the  year  636  ;  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  division  being 
that  of  a  diocese,  or  circuit,  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction. 

Trithona,  his  successor,  was  the  first  English  archbishop 
appointed  to  this  see ;  his  learning-  and  piety  are  much  extolled, 
and  he  received  the  honorary  surname  of  Deus  Dedit. 

The  Cathedral  Church,  which  had  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  a  Danish  invasion,  and  become  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  was  repaired  by  Archbishop  Odo  in  the  year  938 ; 
but  in  1011  a  numerous  fleet  anchored  in  Sandwich  harbour,  and 
Canterbury  was  destroyed  by  the  rapacious  Danes.  The  church 
was  burned  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  walls,  and  remained  in 
a  ruinous  and  neglected  state  till  order  was  restored  to  the  kingdom 
by  Canute's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1017,  when  the  Cathedral 
was  once  more  repaired. 

Archbishop  Livingus  and  his  successor  Ethelnoth  received  the 
most  liberal  encouragement  under  Canute,  and  the  records  of  the 
times  mention  many  valuable  presents  bestowed  by  the  king  upon 
the  church  ;  amongst  others,  his  golden  crown,  which  was  pre- 
served at  Canterbury  until  the  Reformation.  The  Cathedral 
Church  suffered  by  fire  about  the  year  1067;  and  when  Lanfranc, 
Abbot  of  Caen,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
primate  of  England  by  King  William  the  Conqueror,  he  found  the 
edifice  in  a  ruinous  state.  Lanfranc,  who  was  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  prelate,  pulled  do.vn  the  greater  part  of  the  building,  and 
began  its  re-erection  with  arches  of  a  bolder  sweep,  and  columns  of 
more  elegant  proportions. 

This  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Prior  Conrad, 
and  during  the  prelacy  of  Anselm,  successor  to  Archbishop  Lan- 
franc. The  taste  and  ability  of  the  architects  appears  to  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  their  contemporaries.  "  Nothing  similar," 
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according  to  William  oi'  Alalmsbury,  "  uus  to  be  found  in  England, 
either  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  painted  windows,  the  splendour  of 
the  marble  pavement,  or  the  pictured  roof  which  attracted  the  eyes 
of  beholders."  The  Cathedral  was  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ  by 
Archbishop  Radulfus,  A.  D.  1114,  and  is  ably  described  by  Gervase, 
a  monk  of  Christ's-church3.  In  describing  the  choir,  which  was 
more  immediately  the  work  of  Prior  Conrad,  Gervase  gives  the 
details  of  magnificence,  which  was  reported  to  King  Henry  as  an 
example  of  profusion,  and  a  waste  of  his  liberal  donations.  The 
king's  reply  is  tinctured  with  the  unbounded  veneration  for  the 
church  which  characterized  that  age.  "  If  those  treasures  have 
contributed  to  the  increase  and  glory  of  the  house  of  God,  blessed 
be  the  Lord  that  he  has  inspired  me  writh  the  will  to  grant  them, 
and  that  he  has  bestowed  such  grace  upon  my  reign,  that  I  am 
permitted  to  behold  the  increasing  prosperity  of  my  holy  mother  the 
church." 

After  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Becket,  28th»Dec.  1170,  the 
Cathedral  Church  was  desecrated  for  one  year,  during  which  time 
divine  service  was  not  performed :  the  bells  were  fastened,  the 
pavement  turned  up,  the  hangings  and  pictures  removed,  and  dirt 
suffered  to  accumulate  within  the  walls.  The  re-consecration  of  the 
church  after  so  memorable  an  event,  led  the  way  to  an  influx  of 
benefactions  and  honours,  strongly  characteristic  of  the  superstition 
of  the  age  and  of  the  influence  of  the  priests.  The  recorded  lists 
of  treasures  which  flowed  in  upon  the  death  of  the  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  church  dominion,  are  admirable  testimonies  of  its  fame. 

On  the  5th  September,  1174,  the  choir  and  other  parts  of  the 
church  were  consumed  by  fire.  The  whole  east  end  of  the 
Cathedral  was  rebuilt  between  the  years  1175  and  1180,  under 
the  direction  of  William  of  Sens,  and  of  another  architect  of  the 
name  of  William4. 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  the  animosity 
between  the  king  and  the  convent  of  Christ's-church  greatly 
increased.  The  pope,  taking  advantage  of  this  division,  gave 
directions  to  the  monks  to  elect  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton  as 

3  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  St   Augustine  to 
Aich!>isho»  Hubert  Walter, who  died  in  li'05.    See  Hist,   iii^ln-nn  Script  1<>. 

4  This  architect  was  an  £riglishman,  the  fir^t  of  \v!iom  auvtliinj;  is  known 
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archbishop,  without  the  customary  royal  licence.  The  enraged 
monarch  expelled  the  monks,  who  took  refuge  in  Flemish  convents, 
while  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's  obtained  possession  ofthe  convent 
and  church.  This  finally  led  to  passing  a  sentence  of  interdict 
upon  the  country,  excommunication  and  deposition  followed,  and 
the  king  having  neither  fortitude  to  withstand  nor  ability  to  avert 
the  storm,  was  compelled  to  an  abject  and  pusillanimous  submission 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  These  dissensions  operated  to  prevent  any 
improvement  which  might  have  been  carried  on  in  the  structure  of 
the  metropolitan  cathedral.  The  erection  of  the  Trinity  Chapel 
and  circular  tower  adjoining,  for  the  reception  of  Archbishop 
Becket's  reliques,  engrossed  the  care  and  attention  of  the  guardians 
of  the  church  at  this  very  period. 

A  costly  shrine  having  been  prepared  for  the  canonized 
martyr,  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  the  centre  of  the  Trinity 
Chapel,  the  translation  of  his  remains  from  his  tomb  in  the 
crypt  took  place  on  the  7th  July,  1220.  This  ceremony  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  King  Henry  111.,  Pandulph,  the 
pope's  legate,  Archbishop  Cardinal  Langton,  the  Archbishop  of 
Hheims,  and  other  prelates.  The  expence  attending  this  ceremony 
was  immense,  the  archbishop  having  provided  refreshments,  with 
provender  for  horses,  along  the  road  from  London,  for  all  who 
chose  to  attend.  Conduits  were  dispersed  about  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  which  ran  with  wine,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
to  give  full  effect  to  this  triumph  of  priestly  power.  The  upper 
part  of  Becket's  skull,  which  had  been  severed  by  his  murderers, 
was  preserved  b}  itself  on  an  altar  highly  decorated,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  in  the  tower  now  called  Becket's 
Crown.  The  festival  of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas  became  an 
anniversary  ofthe  highest  splendour,  attended  by  a  grand  display 
of  the  riches  and  greatness  of  the  convent'. 

A   striking  example  of  improvement  in  architecture  is  afforded 

by  the  ea?t  end  of  the  Cathedral  Church  as  it  was  rebuilt  about 

scar  1180.     "  It   is,"    says    Dr.  Milner,    "    an  incomparable 

;:«lvantage  in  forming  a  right  idea  of  the  rise  of  pointed  architecture 

in  Knghind,  that  we  are  possessed  of  an  accurate  comparison  made 

'    It    is    iii   this    festival   \M-   aie  indebted  for  one  ot  the  must  fintoii^  a,«.  well  a- 
.  •i:t-'irnt  poems  in  the  Ktigli-li  lain.Mi;isr.  "The  Canlcilnuy  Talcs"  of  Chaucer, 
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by  Cervasc,  an  intelligent  eye  witness,  between  the  clioir  built  by 
Archbishop  Lanlnmc,  and  the  same  parts  rebuilt  at  the  distance 
of  about  ninety  years  afterwards.  The  most  remarkable  points 
of  difference  which  he  mentions  are,  that  the  pillars  of  the  new 
choir  were  of  the  same  form  and  thickness  with  those  of  the  old 
choir  ;  but  that  they  were  twelve  feet  longer  ;  that  the  former 
capitals  were  plain,  while  the  latter  were  delicately  carved;  that 
there  were  no  marble  columns  in  Lanfranc's  work,  but  an  incre- 
dible number  in  that  which  succeeded  it;  that  the  stones  which 
formed  the  ancient  arches  were  cut  with  an  axe,  but  those  of  the 
new  arches  with  a  chisel;  that  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  of  the  chorr 
was  formerly  plain,  but  now  pointed,  with  key-stones  or  bosses ; 
that  the  old  choir  was  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling,  ornamentally 
painted6,  while  the  new  one  was  elegantly  arched,  with  hard  stone 
for  the  ribs,  and  light  toph  stone  for  the  instertices  ;  finally,  that 
there  was  only  one  triforium,  or  gallery,  round  the  ancient  choir, 
while  there  were  two  round  the  modern  one.  The  present  state  of 
the  east  end  of  this  Cathedral  corresponds  with  the  account  of 
Gervase.  We  still  see  large  well-proportioned  columns  crowned 
with  elegant  capitals,  nearly  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Upon  the 
abacus  of  these  capitals  rest  the  bases  of  slender  marble  columns, 
which  mix  their  heads  with  other  marble  columns  supporting  the 
arches  of  the  principal  triforium.  From  their  united  capitals 
branch  out  triple  clusters,  which  at  a  proper  height  form  into  ribs 
to  sustain  the  groining.  The  arches  on  both  the  upper  stories  and 
in  the  groining  are  highly  pointed,  as  are  those  also  on  the  basement 
story,  which  latter  sweep  round  the  eastern  extremity  to  form  the 
apsis.  In  short,  twenty  years  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury there  was  not  a  member  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  chancel  and  choir  of  this  church,  excepting  the 
main  arches  of  the  crypt,  which  were  probably  so  constructed  from 
an  idea  of  their  being  firmer  than  pointed  ones7." 

The  Cathedral,  situated  near  the  north  eastern  extremity  of  the 
city,  was  in  early  times  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  which  enclosed  the 

•>  As  is  now  the  case  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban's. 

7  Milncr's  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  oi'  England  during  th" 
Middle  A&es,  p.  ',).'>. 
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whole  precincts  of  the  church  ;  amongst  the  many  venerable  and 
beautiful  remains  of  architecture  which  this  city  contains,  the 
precincts  are  far  from  being  the  least  interesting.  This  boundary 
included  three  courts ;  the  court  of  the  church,  the  court  of  the 
convent,  and  the  court  of  the  archbishop.  Part  of  the  walls,  which 
extended  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  yet  remain,  as  also  two 
of  the  gate-houses ;  Christchurch  gate  rebuilt  in  1517,  and  the 
gatehouse  of  the  priory,  called  Porta  Curia,  which  is  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture. 

During  the  prelacy  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  many  additions 
were  made  to  the  Cathedral  under  the  direction  of  Prior  Eastry ; 
the  choir  screen  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  him  ;  its  sculpture 
is  particularly  fine.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  repaired  the  choir, 
and  to  have  enriched  it  with  carvings.  He  was  prior  of  Christ's- 
church  from  the  year  1285  to  1331.  The  revenues  of  the  convent 
and  church  of  a  permanent  nature,  arising  from  the  rich  donations 
of  land,  and  other  property  it  had  received,  were  then  very  con- 
siderable ;  although  from  that  period  the  donations  to  the  church 
began  visibly  to  decrease,  and  even  Becket's  shrine  had  almost 
gathered  in  its  harvest.  Many  of  the  offices  adjacent  to  the 
Cathedral  were  either  constructed  or  enlarged  during  the  time  of 
the  prelates,  from  Archbishop  Reynolds,  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
treasurer  in  1313,  to  Archbishop  Sudbury,  who  was  advanced 
to  the  see  in  1375. 

In  1376  a  great  alteration  was  commenced  by  rebuilding  the 
western  transept;  and  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Sudbury 
the  nave  of  the  church  was  pulled  down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt 
in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  which  then  prevailed.  The 
archbishop  fell  in  an  insurrection  which  happened  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  work  devolved  upon  his  suc- 
cessor Archbishop  Courtenay,  and  was  continued  by  Archbishops 
Arundel  and  Chicheley,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prior  Chil- 
lenden,  who  presided  over  the  convent,  and  directed  the  works  for 
twenty  years,  and  died  in  1411. 

Prior  Molash,  about  the  year  1430,  furnished  a  large  bell, 
named  Duintan,  to  be  hung  in  the  tower  recently  erected  at  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  church,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Dunstan'a  Tower.  Archbishop  Arundel  had  previously  raised  a 
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spire  on  the  north-western  tower,  and  placed  five  bells  within  its 
walls.     The  tower  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Arundel's  Steeple8. 
In  the  time  of  Prior  Goldstone,   who  attained   his  elevation  in 
1449,  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  now  called  the  Dean's  Chapel, 
was  erected.     He  also  completed  the  south-western  tower  of  the 
church,   which  had   been    commenced  by  Archbishop  Chiclisley. 
Prior  Selling,   created  in   1472,  contributed  greatly  towards  the 
embellishment  of  the  building  :  he  glazed  the  southern  walk  of  the 
cloisters,  and  caused  it  to  be  painted  with  carols,  or  scripture 
texts  .     The  rebuilding  of  the  magnificent  central  tower,  called  the 
Angel  Steeple10,  and  afterwards  Bell  Harry  tower,  was  undertaken 
by  Prior  Selling,  in  order  that  it  might  harmonize  with  the  pro- 
portions of  the  recent  erections.     The  tower  was  completed  by  his 
successor,  the  second  prior  Goldstone  and  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Morton,  who  had  studied  architecture  as  a  liberal  accomplishment, 
contributed  largely  to  the  work.     Thomas  Goldstone,   who  was 
prior  of  Christchurch  from  1494  till  1517,  enriched  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  crypt,  and   furnished  the  design  for  the 
beautiful  gate  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  close,  which  he  nearly 
finished.     He  also  gave  costly  hangings  to  adorn  the  choir11. 

The  choir  and  all  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  hung  with  tapestry,  superbly  embroidered,  par- 
ticularly on  high  festivals.  Describing  St.  Thomas's  shrine, 
Erasmus  says,  "  a  coffin  of  wood  which  covered  a  coffin  of  gold 
was  drawn  up  by  ropes,  and  then  an  invaluable  treasure  was 
discovered  :  gold  was  the  meanest  thing  to  be  seen  there  ;  all 
shone  and  glittered  with  the  rarest  and  most  precious  jewels  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  some  were  larger  than  the  egg  of  a  goose ; 
when  this  sight  was  shown,  the  prior  with  a  wand  touched  every 

8  In  the  prints  by  Hollar  and  others,  which  illustrate  the  early  histories  of  this 
cathedral,  the  ancient  campanile,  or  bell  tower,  at  thr  north-western  angle  is  repre- 
sented as  crowned  with  a  lofty  spire.      It  was,  however,  taken  down  about  the  year 
1704,  and  the  whole  tower  has  lately  been  rebuilt. 

9  The  cloisters  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's  were  about  the  same  time  also 
glazed,  the  pictures  on  the  glass  representing  a  series  of  scriptural  subjects,  with 
verses  attached. 

10  •<  This  tower,"  says   Gervase,   who   described   the  cathedral   as  built  by 
Lanfranc,  "  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  on  the  top  pinnacle  of  which 
stands  a  gilded  cherubim  ; "  hence  the  appellation  of  the  Angel  Steeple. 

11  Part  of  which  now  decorate  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  on 
high  festivals. 
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jewel,  telling  the  name,  the  value,  and  the  donor  of  it."  The 
stately  pomp  with  which  the  feasts  and  solemnities  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  office  were  conducted  was  never  more  strikingly  exem- 
plified than  at  the  enthronization  feast  of  William  Warham,  in 
March,  1503,  who  was  installed  with  very  great  solemnity,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  officiating  as  steward  on  the  occasion. 
Archbishop  Warham  was  lord  chancellor  for  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  was  made  to  feel  the  encroach- 
ments of  Wolsey,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  on  the  dignity 
of  his  see.  One  memorable  difference  between  these  arch- 
prelates  arose  from  Wolsey's  having  a  cross  carried  before  him  in 
the  presence  of  Warham,  and  even  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
contrary  to  ancient  custom,  which  was  that  the  cross  of  the  see  of 
York  should  not  be  advanced  in  the  same  place  with  the  cross  of 
Canterbury,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  superiority  of  the  metro- 
politan see. 

In  the  year  1536  Ring  Henry  VIII.  prohibited  all  high  festivals 
of  the  church  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  29th  of  September, 
under  a  plea  that  the  people  were  induced  to  neglect  the  harvest  in 
order  to  attend  them.  This  prohibition  necessarily  included  the 
festival  of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas,  the  period  of  the  grand 
display  of  this  convent's  riches,  and  its  anniversary  of  the  highest 
solemnity.  The  patron  saint  was  also]  ordered  to  be  no  longer 
commemorated  in  any  manner,  and  the  7th  of  July  to  be  considered 
in  the  church  service  as  only  an  ordinary  day;  Archbishop  Cranmer 
giving  his  support  to  the  royal  authority  by  supping  publicly  on  flesh, 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  Becket's  translation,  which  was  formerly 
obsei  ved  as  a  solemn  fast.  In  the  following  year  the  king  issued 
an  injunction,  setting  forth  that  Archbishop  Becket  having  been  a 
traitor  to  his  prince,  w'a.*  not  to  be  esteemed  or  called  a  saint ; 
that  his  images  and  pictures  should  be  cast  out  of  all  churches 
throughout  the  realm  ;  that  his  name  should  be  razed  out  of  all 
books,  &c.  on  pain  of  imprisonment  at  his  grace's  pleasure.  The 
destruction  of  his  magnificent  shrine  immediately  followed,  and  its 
treasures  were  appropriated  to  the  king's  use.  The  dissolution  of 
the  monastery  of  Christ's-church  was  finally  effected  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1539;  but  most  of  its  members  were  intended  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  new  establishment  of  a  collegiate  church, 
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•iing  of  a  dean  and  tuelve  canons,  with  other  subordinate 
ollicers,  liaving  the  same  privileges  as  the  convent.  To  this  body 
the  Cathedral  was  granted,  together  with  all  its  buildings  and 
gardens  ;  the  King  reserving  to  himself  the  cellarers  hall  and 
lodgings,  westward  of  the  cloister. 

Queen  Mary,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  church  whose  cause 
she  espoused,  presented  an  altar  screen  to  the  chapter,  which  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  Trinity  Chapel;  enclosing  the  choir.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  persecution  compelled  many  Flemish 
protestants  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  numbers  of  whom  settled 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  These  were  accommodated  with  the 
undercroft,  or  crypt,  of  the  Cathedral,  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  their  own  language,  according  to  their  own 
forms. 

Honoured  and  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  pious  benefactors,  this 
venerable  structure  was  at  length  doomed,  in  its  turn,  to  suffer  from 
the  assaults  of  an  infuriated  populace,  in  those  times,  when 

dark  fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  screen,  and  ornament. 

In  the  year  1643,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  parliament, 
Richard  Culmer.  M.A.  a  minister  of  God's  word,  but  commonly 
called  Blue  Dick,  headed  a  band  of  enthusiasts,  who  undertook  to 
purify  the  cathedral  church  ;  they  went  to  work  on  the  great  painted 
window  of  the  northern  transept,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
church  by  King  Edward  IV.  In  this  window,  it  is  stated,  there 
were  pictures  of  God  the  Father,  Christ  and  his  twelve  Apostles, 
besides  large  pictures  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  seven  glorious 
appearances,  figures  of  St.  George,  the  patron  of  England,  and 
other  saints.  Here  also  was  represented  in  full  proportion  Arch- 
bishop Becket  in  his  pontificals.  The  demolition  of  this  figure  of 
the  cathedral  saint  and  martyr  was  termed  "  rattling  down  proud 
Becket's  glassy  bones."  But  the  destroyers,  zealous  in  defacing 
whatever  they  found  relating  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  spared  the  beautiful  memorials  of  King  Edward  IV. 
and  his  family,  which  yet  remain  in  the  same  window.  The  etl'ect 
of  this  very  fine  specimen  of  art,  even  un<!u  its  presc  nt  dilapidations. 
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is  most  admirable  ;   the  details  delicately  wrought,  are  calculated 
to  bear  even  the  closest  examination. 

At  the  same  period  the  font,  \vhich  was  enriched  ith  sculpture, 
and  had  been  presented  to  the  church  by  that  munificent  prelate 
John  Warner  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  founder  of  Bromley  College, 
was  broken  to  pieces.  Various  engraved  brasses  and  other  orna- 
ments were,  at  the  same  time,  torn  from  the  tombs,  and  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  church  was  converted  into  a  barrack  for  military. 

After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  Cathedral  was  repaired, 
and  new  stalls  were  erected  in  the  choir  for  the  dean  and  prebenda- 
ries of  the  church,  besides  otlier  requisites  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  stalls  were  constructed 
in  the  prevailing  Italian  taste,  and  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
general  character  ot'  the  architecture  of  the  church.  The  stalls  of 
the  monks,  with  other  ancient  seats  remaining  in  the  choir,  were 
taken  down  by  order  of  the  chapter  in  1704,  and  were  replaced  by 
new  ones;  at  the  same  time  an  archiepiscopal  throne  was  given  to 
the  church  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  On  the  enrichments  of  the 
panelling,  Gibbons  the  celebrated  carver,  appears  to  have  been 
employed. 

In  the  year  1729  a  Corinthian  altar  screen  was  subsituted  for 
that  which  had  been  presented  by  Queen  Mary,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  chancel  was  paved  with  black  and  white  marble; 
but  the  expence  of  both  was  defrayed  not  by  the  prebendaries  but 
by  legacies  bequeathed  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  time  of  the  extensive  reparations  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
by  Prior  Goldstone  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  exterior  of  the 
easternmost  part,  called  Bucket's  Crown,  had  been  intended  to  be 
altered,  upon  a  plan  corresponding  with  other  improvements  of  the 
editice,  and  was  probably  meant  to  have  been  surmounted  by  pin- 
nacles. The  progn-ss  of  the  work  being  suspended  by  circumstances 
attending  the  reformation  of  religion,  it  remained  in  an  unfinished 
si, ile  till  the  year  1748,  when  Captain  Humphrey Pudner  contributed 
i  \  ly  toward"  its  completion,  and  the  chapter  have  the  credit  of 
i-xpcmlin.u;  the  money  bequeathed  to  them,  in  giving  this  part  of  the 
church  something  like  a  finished  aspect. 

Time  has  now  begun  to  show  the  mark  of  his  resistless  power 
upon  the  "xtr.rior  of  the  Cathedral  ;  the  western  transept,  the 
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northern  side  oi'  the  nave,  with  the  arcade  of  the  cloister,  betray  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  construction. 
Partial  restorations  have  been  made,  ;md  have  be  n  generally  exe- 
cuted with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  original  design  ; 
instances  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  existing  in  the  front  of 
St.Aiiselm's  Chapel,  the  gable  of  the  eastern  transept,  the  pinnacles 
surmounting  the  buttresses  of  the  nave,  and  in  various  other  parts  ; 
all  of  which  are  surpassed  by  the  north-western  tower  of  the  church 
rebuilt  from  the  ground  ;  the  first  stone  of  this  important  structure 
was  laid  on  3rd  September,  1832. 

In  every  view  of  the  city  the  Cathedral  rises  with  magnificence  ; 
but  on  a  near  approach  there  is  a  gnat  \\ant  of  that  space,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  due  effect  to  a  building  of  such  mag- 
nitude. The  Cathedral,  although  of  less  elevation  than  that  of 
York,  is  perhaps  more  pleasing  altogether,  in  consequence  of  its 
unrivalled  central  tower,  234  feet  high  and  35  feet  in  diameter. 
The  tower  having  two  series  of  windows  of  most  elegant  design, 
is  no  higher  to  the  platform  than  that  of  York  Cathedral,  but  is 
greatly  superior,  owing  to  its  beautiful  proportions.  The  Cathedral 
of  Canterbury  is  built  in  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  semicircular  apsis, 
or  eastern  end;  the  total  exterior  length  is  545  feet  by  156  feet  in 
breadth,  taking  its  dimension  at  the  eastern  transept.  The  circular 
chapel  on  the  east,  called  Becket's  Crown,  is  a  unique  example  in 
the  plan  of  this  church. 

There  are  not  many  situations  where  even  the  parts  of  the 
Cathedral  can  be  seen  to  advantage  on  account  of  the  contiguous 
buildings.  The  northern  side  from  the  earliest  time  appears  to 
have  been  closely  enveloped  by  monastic  offices,  and  the  other 
sides  of  the  church  can  only  be  partially  seen.  The  exterior  walls 
contain  several  enriched  entrances  of  various  antiquity,  of  which 
that  leading  into  the  martyrdom  is  the  most  distinguished  by 
ornament,  and  was  probably  constructed  by  Prior  Henry  Eastry, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This  was  the  doorway  by  which  the 
archbishop  formerly  entered  the  church  from  the  palace,  excepting 
on  occasions  of  pecidiar  solemnity. 

From  the  martyrdom  is  a  descent  to  the  undercroft  or  crjpf, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  church  ;  it  is  of  greater 
extent,  and  more  loft}  than  an\  other  in  Kngland.  The  e\iirnif 
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internal  length  of  this  curious  and  most  beautiful  structure  is  '2 
feet  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  end,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
transept  is  130  feet1-;  this  also  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  83  feet  six  inches  from  wall  to  wall,  is  divided  into  a 
nave  and  aisles  by  lines  of  short  massive  pillars  supporting  low 
arches  upon  the  same  plan  as,  and  forming  a  support  to,  the  choir 
abo\els.  From  the  western  extremity  to  the  distance  of  150  feet 
ard  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  crypt,  but  upon  the  subject  of  its 
precise  date  antiquaries  do  not  at  all  agree.  Its  erection  is  with 
some  propriety  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  crypt  under  the  Trinity-chapel  is  constructed  with 
pointed  arches,  and  the  pillars  vary  in  some  degree  from  those 
more  westward.  The  ancient  capitals  to  the  short  and  rudely- 
formed  pillars  are  enriched  with  fantastic  devices,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conjecture  what  these  sculptures,  existing  in  their 
original  perfection,  are  intended  to  typify-  Part  of  the  groining 
of  the  arches  has  been  painted,  and  the  whole  crypt  appears  to 
have  been  illuminated  by  lamps  suspended  from  iron  rings  which 
remain  at  the  intersection  of  the  groins. 

The  chief  object  of  attraction  formerly  was  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  as  it  was  called,  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  Under- 
croft, situated  beneath  tbe  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral,  and  en- 
closed on  either  side  by  open  screen  work.  The  present  state  of 
this  Chapel  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  its  ancient  splendour  ; 
the  only  decoration  no\s  remaining  is  on  the  vaultings,  which  have 
been  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  ornamented  with  small  convex 
mirrors  rayonnated  with  gilding,  and  interspersed  with  gilded 
qratrH'oils.  In  the  centre  are  painted  the  royal  arms,  and  as  many 
as  forty  shit-Ids  are  emblazoned  on  the  lower  part  of  tin"  arches". 
The  greater  number  appear  to  relate  to  the  court  of  King  Henry  VI.  . 
but  as  there  are  many  shields  of  antecedent  and  of  subsequent  date. 
it  is  probable  that  some  alluded  to  earlier  benefactors,  and  that 
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•   i\cd.  i.s  on  5  -ii  length,  by  yo  fret  in  inches  in  breadth. 

':;  Tlic  I'ormaiion  (if  the  Fh'ini>li   Church  in  the  mult  u  ;-<oiH'd  the  I  i 

ui_'  nprii  uimlnw.s  \>\   \\hich  it  N  lighted  :  these,  ;m<l  tin-   entrance  in  front  of  Hi; 
item  I     D      it  ha  in  ihc  building. 
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'•    interbin     '  nal. 
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additions  were  made  at  different  periods,  in  compliment  to  the 
more  <  mim-nt  contributors  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Simplicity  and  strength  characterize  the  whole  extent  of  the  under- 
croft, hut  the  piety  of  individuals  has  caused  the  introduction  of 
several  richly-ornamented  monuments.  Leland,  an  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  states,  that  there  were  no  less  than  ten 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  buried  in  the  crypt;  some  large 
marble  slabs  with  indications  of  mitred  figures  yet  remain,  but 
no  engraved  elligics  in  brass  are  now  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  Cathedral.  Saint  Dunstan,  who  died  in  the  year  988,  and 
of  whom  so  many  legendary  stories  are  reported,  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  crypt  of  this  church,  and  it  is  certain,  that  a 
tomb  of  great  height  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  western 
end,  but  was  demolished  at  the  Reformation' '. 

Archbishop  Becket  who  was  murdered  in  the  church  in  1170, 
was  also  buried  in  the  crypt.  He  was  canonized  two  years  after  his 
death,  and  in  1221  his  body  was  removed  to  a  rich  shrine  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  church10.  The  screen  of  the  chapel  in  the  crypt 
which '  originally  contained  his  remains,  is  executed  in  a  style  of 
superior  excellence.  A  defaced  monument  in  the  crypt,  of  Isabel, 
Countess  of  Athol,  the  daughter  of  Richard  De  Chilham,  who  died 
at  Chilham  Castle  in  1292,  is  the  most  ancient  tomb  of  a  lay  person 
within  the  walls  of  this  Cathedral. 

The  southern  transept  of  the  crypt  was  formerly  a  Chantry 
Chapel,  founded  by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1363,  who 
endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Vauxhall,  near  London  ;  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  vaulting  of  this  chapel  is  covered  with  intersecting  ribs. 

Joan,  Lady  Mohun,  who  died  in  1395,  is  buried  in  the  under- 
croft ;  her  tomb,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  crypt,  contains 

ir>  The  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Dunstan,  tempted  the  monks  of  Glastonbury, 
to  assert  that  they  were  in  possession  of  his  relics,  which  had  been  translated  thither 
from  Canterbury  in  the  year  Id  12.  Archbishop  Warhain  caused  his  tomb  to  be 
opened  April  20th,  15(  8,  when  a  leaden  coffin  was  found,  and  a  small  plate  on  the 
brea«t  of  the  body  contained  in  it,  inscribed,  Hie  Reqniesclt  Sanctus  Dunstanus 
Archiepiscopus. —  GostUng-'s  Walk-,  p.  273 ;  on  the  authority  of  Smnner,  an  and, 
quauj  of  high  character.  The  archbishop  then  sent  letters  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Glastonbury,  strictly  charging  them  to  desist  from  their  pretensions. 

">  Two  large  volumes  containing  an  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb 
were  kept  in  the  church. 
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her  effigies  under  a  canopy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  constructed 
during  her  lifetime17. 

One  of  the  arches  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in 
the  undercroft  is  occupied  by  a  monument  of  Archbishop  Car- 
dinal Morton,  who  died  in  the  year  1500.  The  semicircular 
sweep  of  the  Anglo-Norman  arch  is  enriched  with  canopied  figures 
of  saints,  having  also  an  inner  moulding  charged  with  his  own 
device,  the  royal  badges  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  and  the  Cardinal's 
hat.  The  effigies  of  the  archbishop  rests  on  an  altar  tomb  beneath 
this  superb  canopy  ;  the  whole  is  much  mutilated.  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Chapel,  erected  b\  Archbishop  Cuthbert,  is  now  \\ 
up.  That  part  of  the  crypt  or  undercroft  which  extends  under  the 
Trinity  Chapel,  has  eight  large  double  columns  and  two  slender 
pillars  in  the  middle,  some  of  the  arches  in  this  part  are  semicir- 
cular, and  others  pointed;  there  is  also  at  the  extreme  eastern  end 
another  crypt  under  Becket's  crown. 

Christ's-church  Gate,  the  principal  avenue  from  the  city  to 
the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  a  singularly  fine  specimen  of 
enriched  Tudor  architecture.  The  spandrils  of  both  the  lar^e 
and  small  arches  of  the  gatehouse  are  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Cardinal  Morton,  of  Archbishop  Warham,  and  of  the  priory  of 
Christ's-church;  on  the  bosses  of  the  vaulting  to  the  archways 
are  sculptured  the  badges  of  Priors  Goldstone  and  Golclwell, 
and  the  arms  of  Wolsey,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  massive 
wooden  gates  are  also  carved  with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury impaling  those  of  Archbishop  Juxon  on  one  side,  and 
w'th  the  arms  of  the  deanery  of  Canterbury  on  the  other; 
above  the  arches  is  an  inscription  still  legible,  denoting  the  exact 
period  of  its  erection  : 

?Occ   opus  eonstructum    c£t  anno  Domini  mill;$imo    qutngentegstrao 
fccctmo  gcpttmo. 

Above  the  inscription  is  a  succession  of  compartments,  contain- 
ing shields  of  the  Royal  arms,  and  of  those  of  several  of  the  nobility 


17  On  the  retire  of  the  slab  was  inscribed,  ^jJoiir    Btflt    prif?    pat    lame  be 
e    UuKuaSlK  fJUE  flit  Same  llC  /Hofntn.       ItN  mm  ;:lmo<t  obliterated  a- 
\\<ll  :i«.  thp  arm*  \vhirh  wen   painted  in  v.iriou«  pan* 
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and  gentry  of  this  comity,  thirteen  in  number.  The  whole  front  of 
this  gatehouse  is  highly  enriched  with  ornaments  elaborately 
wrought  in  stone,  but  is  much  defatv  d. 

The  western  front  of  the  Cathedral  Church  is  the  work  of  Prior 
Chillenden,  a  skilful  architect,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  who 
superintended  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave,  under  Archbishops 
Arundel  and  Chicheley ;  the  entrance  on  this  front  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  great  porch  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  was 
erected  at  the  same  period.  The  very  ancient  campanile  or  bell 
io\\>  r,  on  the  northern  sidels,  has  been  lately  replaced  by  a  magni- 
ficent tower,  corresponding  with  that  erected  at  the  expence  of 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  on  the  southern  side. 

The  bold  graduated  buttresses  of  the  Chicheley  tower  are  of  very 
graceful  proportion  ;  the  building  130  feet  in  height,  is  surmounted 
by  an  embattled  roof,  and  pinnacles  rising  nearly  20  feet  above  the 
parapet.  The  southern  side  of  the  nave  is  buttressed,  and  well 
lighted  by  eight  lofty  windows,  having  a  similar  number  of  open- 
ings in  the  clerestory  between  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  At 
the  base  of  this  tower  is  the  grand  southern  porch,  a  singular 
i.  stance  of  such  a  position  in  cathedral  architecture.  The  ceiling 
of  this  porch  is  ornamented  by  intersecting  ribs  handsomely  dis- 
posed, and  at  each  intersection  is  sculptured  a  sh  eld  of  arms. 
The  arms  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  being  introduced  confines  the 
period  of  its  erection  between  the  years  1413  and  1443,  during 
which  time  he  held  this  see;  and  from  the  other  arms  its  date  is 
decidedly  fixed  to  about  the  year  J42.2.  At  the  angles  of  the  porch 
are  grotesque  w  ter  spouts. 

The  lower  parts  of  both  the  western  towers  are  open  to  the 
nave  and  aisles,  and  the  ceilings  of  both  are  enriched  with  tracery. 
The  great  western  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  chiefly 
figures  of  apostles  and  kings.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  formed 
by  a  series  of  clustered  pillars  on  each  side,  supporting  pointed 

I8  Known  as  Laufranc's  although  of  earlier  date,  and  was  also  called  the?  Arun- 
del Tower.  This  magnificent  tower  is  particularly  described  in  "  A  Treatise  on 
Construction  in  Norman  Architecture,"  written,  it  is  believed,  by  Mr.  I'.uckler,  and 
printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga/.ine  for  January  and  October  ]h:v.{.  Caiitermn  v, 
(says  the  intelligent  author)  is  still  rich  in  the  treasures  of  ancient  architecture- 
But  the  destruction  of  its  noblest  and  most  interesting  .specimens,  the  Arundel  tower, 
and  a  splendid  relic  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  has  severed  the  chain  of  illustration 
belonging  to  the  records  o('if«  architectural  hi«'orv. 
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arches,  above  which  are  the  clerestory  windows,  rendering  it  very 
light ;  the  aisles  are  comparatively  narrow.  The  shields  of  arms 
sculptured  on  the  intersections  of  the  vaulting  ribs  are  evidently  of 
the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  but.  those  on  the  ceiling  under  the 
great  central  tower  were  put  up  at  the  latter  end  of  King 
Henry  VJIth.'s  reign.  The  heraldic  embellishments  were  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  under  the  taste 
of  the  late  dean,  the  Honourable  and  Very  Reverend  Hugh 
Percy,  D.  D.  The  undertaking  embraced  substantial  repair  in  the 
most  important  points.  Seven  of  the  shields  on  the  bosses  of  the 
nave  were  found  to  be  totally  defaced,  on  these  were  sculptured 
armorial  bearings  appertaining  to  the  present  dignitaries  of  the 
church  ;  amongst  these  are  the  arms  of  Dean  Andrews,  under  whom 
the  restoration  was  commenced10. 

Attached  to  the  easternmost  pillars  of  the  nave  are  ornamented 
braces  constructed  by  Prior  Goldstone,  to  strengthen  the  angles  of 
the  central  tower  ;  they  are  pierced  with  quatrefoils,  and  bear  the 

motto  of  the  Prior,— Non  no&j0  Qomtn*  ott  nomtnt  tuo  iu 

0IOtt'atn.  Cardinal  Morton  contributed  largely  towards  its 
erection.  A  flight  of  several  steps  leads  from  the  nave  to  the 
choir  and  to  the  aisles,  where  also  are  steps  leading  to  the  Trinity 
Chapel.  The  various  flights  of  steps  and  the  different  levels  of 
the  nave  and  transept  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  architec- 
ture of  this  Cathedral. 

The  choir  screen,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom, 
was  erected  by  Prior  Henry  Eastry.  In  niches  on  each  side  the 
arch  of  entrance,  are  statues  of  the  kings  of  England  from  John 
to  King  Richard  II.,  in  succession.  One  of  these  holds  the  model 
of  a  church  in  his  hand.  The  organ  now  placed  in  a  gallery  over 
this  screen  is  the  same  that  was  erected  for  the  commemoration  of 
Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey  Church  in  1784. 

The  choir  with  its  aisles  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture,  and  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  erection  having  been  described  by  a  contemporary  historian^ 
(lervase,  of  Canterbury.  The  Anglo-Norman  imitations  of  Corin- 
hian  columns  in  the  choir,  and  the  pointed  arches  are  the  earliest 

10   U'illoincnt's  Heraldic  Notices  p.  8 
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and  most  curious  instances  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  In  dimen- 
sion the  choir  is  150  feet  by  40  feet.  The  introduction  of  pointed 
arches,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Trinity  Chapel,  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  have  been  intended  principally  to  give  a  narrow  division 
of  the  colonnade,  the  same  height  of  arch  as  to  a  wider  one,  so  as 
to  preserve  a  uniformity  in  the  line  of  columns  :  but  as  the  choir 
contains  both  semicircular  and  pointed  arches  at  various  divisions 
on  each  side  of  the  building,  it  is  concluded,  that  at  the  period  of 
its  erection  the  architects  were  on  the  eve  of  bringing  into  general 
use  a  new  style  with  pointed  arches,  but  could  not  at  once 
resign  the  semicircular  arch,  which  had  been  so  long  considered 
as  perfection  in  architecture.  Between  the  architraves,  springing 
from  the  columns  of  the  first  story,  rises  a  slender  pillar,  uniting 
with  those  forming  the  triforium,  or  gallery,  on  the  second  story, 
the  arches  of  which  take  the  pointed  sweep.  From  the  capitals  of 
these  pillars  spring  the  ribs  of  the  groins,  on  the  third  story,  in 
which  is  another  gallery,  with  pointed  arches ;  these  at  the  ex- 
tremity, on  either  side,  at  the  termination  of  the  apsis,  taking-  an 
extraordinary  sweep  at  their  springing  from  the  pillars20. 

The  Trinity  Chapel  situated  eastward  of  the  choir,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular  architectural  curiosities  in 
England.  The  device  of  using  double  columns  in  this  part  of  the 
building,  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  view  to  preserve  lightness 
and  gain  additional  strength.  The  foliage  of  the  capitals  of  these 
double  columns  is  sculptured  with  much  taste  and  ability,  and  very 
ingeniously  varied.  The  triforia  are  here  continued,  but  owing  to 
the  contracted  distance  of  the  columns,  the  lower  arches  are 
exceedingly  acute :  the  ornamental  mouldings  are  principally  the 
chevron  and  billet21. 

The  windows  of  this  chapel,  of  painted  glass,  are  interesting 
from  their  antiquity,  and  from  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  colours ; 
but  they  are  so  complicated  in  their  design,  that  considerable  time 
would  be  employed  in  the  investigation  and  description  of  them22. 
They  consist  of  a  variety  of  circles  and  squares,  each  containing 

20  Carter's  Ancient  Architecture  of  England,  p   3J. 

21  Woolnoth's  History  and  Description  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  p.  71. 

22  Gostling  in  his  •'  Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Canterbury,"  explains  many 
of  the  subjects  by  means  of  a  diagram,  p.  190  ;  and  a  further  elucidation  will  be 
found  in  Batteley's  edition  of  Somner's  "  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,"  1703, 
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an  historical  subject,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the 
passion  of  Saint  Thomas,,  of  Canterbury,  with  the  legend  of  his 
miracles,  is  said  to  form  a  part.  Richly  ornamented  borders,  com- 
posed of  the  same  brilliant  colours,  are  so  interwoven  with  the 
pieces  of  history,  that  the  appearance  of  the  whole,  although 
extremely  splendid,  is  confused.  Labels  with  a  name,  or  circum- 
stance, inscribed,  denote  the  particular  subject ;  as  over  a  walled 
castle  is  to  be  observed  BABILONE :  but,  from  the  great  height 
of  the  windows,  and  the  size  of  the  letters  being  small,  are  not 
sufficiently  legible  to  develope  the  chain  of  history  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  their  means.  These  windows  present  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  early  state  of  the  art  of  painting  on  glass 
in  the  kingdom,  having  been  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. ;  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  what  is  termed  pot- 
metal,  glass  stained  in  the  manufactory,  the  outlines  and  shadows 
being  formed  by  the  lead  divisions,  and  the  faces  only  painted23- 
The  windows  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chapel,  and  in  the  aisle  of 
the  choir  on  the  same  side,  have  been  mutilated,  and  are  nearly  all 
plain  glass  ;  but  those  on  the  northern  side  having  been  better  pro- 
tected externally  by  the  contiguous  buildings,  have  suffered  much 
less  from  wanton  destruction.  In  the  Trinity  Chapel  is  a  tessel- 
lated pavement,  the  only  indication  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas-a- 
Becket :  there  are  also  some  very  curious  large  tiles,  with  figures, 
representing  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  rudely  designed,  and  of  very 
early  execution.  On  the  northern  side  of  Trinity  Chapel  is  a 
chantry,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  containing  an  altar,  at  which 
mass  might  be  said,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Henry  IV.  and 
his  queen  :  it  is  a  beautiful  little  structure,  vaulted  and  lighted  by 
two  windows.  The  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
is  formed  by  a  circular  chapel,  called  Becket's  Crown.  The  same 
style  of  architecture  is  here  preserved  in  the  triforia,  but  the  sup- 
porting columns  are  converted  into  slender  clusters,  attached  to 
the  wall  between  semicircular  headed  openings  ;  the  ribs  of  the 
ceiling,  springing  from  these  clustered  pillars,  meet  in  the  centre 
in  a  sculptured  boss.  The  walls  of  this  chapel  were  formerly 

23  A  re-arrangement  of  these  cnrioua  window?,  which  would  require  additional 
glass,  would  very  much  improve  the  effef  t. 
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painted  in  fresco,  part  of  which  is  to  be  seen,  representing  St. 
Christopher,  over  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Urn:  is  a  marble 
chair,  formerly  used  in  the  ceremony  of  the  enthroni/ation  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury24. 

From  the  northern  arch  are  entrances  to  the  prebends'  vestry, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  the  treasury,  or  deposit  for 
reliques,  and  auditory.  A  passage  from  the  eastern  transept,  on 
this  side  the  church,  leads  to  the  baptistry  ;  recesses  in  this 
transept  formerly  contained  altars  to  St.  Martin  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  situation  of  the  baptistry  militates  against  the  idea  of  this 
being  its  original  destination.  Baptism,  a  ceremony  of  initiation, 
was  customarily  performed  near  the  western  entrance  of  churches, 
and  even  in  the  porch.  This  building,  which  is  octangular  in  its 
plan,  Avas  probably  part  of  the  prior's  lodgings.  The  small 
windows  are  all  filled  with  painted  glass,  exhibiting  little  mitred 
figures,  with  crosiers,  &c.  not  anatomically  correct  in  their 
proportions,  the  heads  of  all  being  somewjhat  too  large.  The  old 
font,  before  mentioned,  is  here  preserved,  the  broken  fragments 
having  been  collected  by  Somner  the  antiquary,  who  carefully 
restored  it,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Eastward  of  the  bap- 
tistry is  the  Cathedral  library,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  prior's 
chapel. 

The  northern  transept  is  called  the  Martyrdom  ;  and  the  precise 
spot  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  where  St.  Thomas-a-Becket 
was  slain,  is  marked  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  pavement.  In  the 
martyrdom  King  Edward  I.  was  married  to  Margaret  of  France 
by  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  in  the  year  1299.  In  the  great 
northern  window  of  painted  glass  are  figures,  in  the  upper  com- 
partments of  prophets,  apostles,  and  canonized  bishops,  in  splendid 
costume;  beneath  are  portraits  of  King  Edward  IV7.  Queen 
Elizabeth  Widvile,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  &c.  the  back  ground 
of  the  king's  portrait  is  per  pale,  murrey  and  blue,  seme  of 
roses  argent,  rayonnated  or25.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom is  our  Lady's,  or  Jesus  Chapel,  but  usually  called  the 

-'i  The  archbishops  are  now  generally  enthroned  by  proxy,  and  without  pomp. 

ar<  The  stone  work,  at  the  back  of  the  stalls,  in  the  southern  aNe,  was  formerly 
painted  in  stripes  of  the  same  colours,  and  ornamented  with  the  same  royal  badge. 
Of  this  decoration  a  very  careful  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Deeble,  about 
the  year  1815.  The  whole  is  now  obliterated. 
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Dean's  Chapel,  from  its  containing  the  monuments  of  several  of 
the  deans  of  Canterbury.  The  screen  of  open  arches,  surmounted 
by  canopies,  is  a  beautiful  ornament :  in  this  chapel  are  two 
windows  towards  the  north,  and  one  in  the  east,  all  of  which  are 
finely  adorned  with  sculpture  round  the  mouldings.  The  eastern 
window  is  surrounded  by  vine-leaves  and  grapes  :  in  it  are  several 
circles  of  stained  glass,  containing  armorial  badges  of  the  Bourchier 
family,  besides  the  quarries  of  glass  which  are  ornamented  wilh 
the  Bourchier  knot,  and  the  device  of  Woodstock.  The  mother 
of  Archbishop  Bourchier  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  this  badge  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  archbishop's  descent. 

The  cloisters  of  this  Cathedral,  differing  from  the  usual  arrange- 
ment, are  situated  on  its  northern  side,  having  an  enriched  doorway 
leading  from  the  Martyrdom.  The  ambulatory,  134  feet  in 
dimension,  is  vaulted  with  a  series  of  converging-  groins,  having  at 
the  intersections  of  the  ribs,  either  bosses,  composed  of  those 
beautiful  varieties  of  foliage  common  in  pointed  architecture  at  an 
early  period,  or  shields,  sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  benefactors 
to  the  church,  in  number  eight  hundred  and  eleven.  These  were 
originally  emblazoned  in  their  proper  colours,  and  the  whole,  when 
perfect,  must  have  produced  an  extraordinary  splendid  effect.  The 
arms  on  these  shields  appear  to  have  been  selected  in  commemora- 
tion of  King  Henry  IV.  his  family,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
the  principal  nobility,  and  those  persons  who,  induced  by  their 
connection  with  the  church,  or  county  of  Kent,  had  contributed 
towards  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  cloister,  presenting  an 
interesting  memorial  of  the  great  and  powerful  landed  proprietors 
of  that  period.  The  southern  walk  of  the  cloister,  less  likely  to 
be  intruded  upon  by  the  conventual  attendants,  was  formerly 
appropriated  to  meditation  and  prayer,  and  was  glazed  by  Prior 
Sellinge,  who,  in  order  to  fix  attention  upon  devout  subjects, 
painted  the  walls  with  texts  of  scripture.  The  area  of  the  cloister 
is  used  as  a  cemetery,  and  various  monumental  tablets  are  affixed 
to  the  walls. 

The  eastern  walk  of  the  cloister  opens  upon  the  chapter-house, 
a  lofty  apartment,  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty-seven  feet  in  dimension, 
having  on  either  side  a  continued  series  of  pillars  and  arches,  rising 
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1'roni  the  stone  seats,  upon  which  the  monks  formerly  sat  in  full 
chapter.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  throne,  or  enriched  stall,  for  the 
prior.  %The  erection  of  the  chapter-house  appears  to  have  been 
in  progress  during  the  time  that  intervened  from  Prior  Eastry  to 
Prior  Chillenden.  At  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  are 
corresponding  windows,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Chillenden; 
that  on  the  west  contains  some  remains  of  its  original  painted 
glass,  in  figures  representing  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  inscribed 

<£()eru&tm,   Serapfjtm,    Slngcli,    artfjangeli,   ITirtutes, 

t)0tf OtatfS.  JDomi!iatt01lt0.  On  the  northern  side  the  surface 
of  the  upper  wall  is  broken  by  four  panneled  arches,  corresponding 
to  windows  opposite  which  give  light.  The  ceiling  forms  an 
elegant  vault,  enriched  with  gilded  ribs  on  a  white  ground,  having 
roses,  stars,  and  shields,  at  the  fntersections.  Here  also  are 
heraldic  embellishments,  at  the  points  of  the  windows  and  on  the 
ceiling,  the  last  parts  that  were  completed/  and  are  of  King  Henry 
IVth's.  time.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  chapter-house  was  the  work 
of  Chillenden,  while  the  original  stall-work,  which  surrounds  the 
base,  was  the  erection  of  his  intelligent  predecessor  Prior  Eastry. 
The  floor  of  the  room  is  formed  chiefly  of  large  monumental  slabs 
of  marble,  stripped  of  their  brasses,  which  were  removed  from  the 
nave  of  the  church. 

The  western  transept  on  the  southen  side  of  the  church  contains 
St  Michael's  Chapel,  the  ceiling  of  which  has  ribs  enriched  with 
gilding  and  heraldic  ornaments  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Earl  of  Somerset;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Sudbury.  More  eastward  is  another  transept 
and  St.  Anselm's  Chapel,  having  the  lower  part  of  the  arch,  which 
divides  it  from  the  southern  aisle,  filled  up  with  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Mepham. 

There  are  monuments  remaining  in  this  church  of  the  following 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  most  of  which  are  placed,  either  at  the 
entrance  to  or  around  the  choir,  some  in  the  southern  aisle,  and 
others  on  the  north  side.  The  tomb  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  who 
died  in  1 J62,  against  the  wall  of  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Trinity 
Chapel,  contains  four  quatrefoils,  in  each  of  which  is  a  head  in 
alto-relievo,  said  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  of 
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Theobald  to  the  successive  dignities  of  prior,  abbot,  archbishop, 
and  legate. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  who  died  in  the 
year  1207,  fills  a  recess  beneath  a  window  in  the  southern  aisle. 
The  effigy  of  the  prelate  is  very  much  mutilated.  The  tomb  of 
Archbishp  Cardinal  Langton,  who  died  in  1228,  is  singularly  fixed 
in  the  wall  of  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  and  is  marked  with  a  sculptured 
cross  on  the  top. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Peckhanr,  who  died  in  1292, 
against  the  northern  wall  of  the  Martyrdom,  has  an  enriched 
canopy  and  ornamented  basement :  the  efiigy  of  the  archbishop  is 
of  oak,  and  was  most  probably  originally  covered  with  metal. 

The  effigy  of  Archbishop  Walter  Reynold  fills  a  recess  in  a 
window  of  the  southern  aisle ;  it  is  defaced. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Simon  Mepham,  who  died  in 
1333,  fills  the  arch  of  entrance  to  St.  Anselm's  Chapel  in  the 
southern  aisle.  In  the  quatrefoils  of  the  canopy  the  four  evan- 
gelists are  curiously  represented;  both  the  screen  and  sarcophagus 
are  designed  with  taste. 

The  canopied  effigy  of  Archbishop  Stratford,  who  died  in  1341, 
lies  on  a  tomb  in  the  southern  aisle,  against  the  high  altar  of  the 
church.  Slender  buttresses,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  divide  the 
canopy  into  three  principal  arches,  each  again  subdivided  by  two 
small  buttresses  into  three  florid  canopies.  The  front  of  the 
sarcophagus  is  enriched  with  arches  springing  from  clustered  pillars 
and  pedestals,  formerly  sustaining  figures. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Sudbury,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1381,  is  in  the  northern  aisle,  nearly  parallel  with  the  altar ;  it  bears 
no  effigy,  but  is  surmounted  by  a  sumptuous  canopy  of  very  elegant 
architectural  design,  but  now  much  mutilated. 

The  cenotaph  of  Archbishop  Courtenay,  who  died  in  the  year 
1396,  and  was  buried  at  Maidstone,  is  in  the  Trinity  Chapel.  It 
consists  of  an  altar  tomb  enriched  on  the  sides  with  blank  arches, 
upon  which  rests  a  figure  of  the  archbishop  with  his  hands  raised 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  founder  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  who  died  in  the  year  1443,  is  in  the  northern 
aisle.  It  was  erected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  prelate,  and  exhibits 
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his  effigy  robed  in  pontifical  vestments,  the  minutiae  of  which,  as  the 
pall,  ring,  jewels,  &c.  are  studiously  expressed  ;  the  hands  as  usual 
are  joined  and  elevated,  and  the  pastoral  staff  lying  between  his  right 
arm  and  body  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  patee.  At  his  head  are 
attendant  angels,  and  at  his  feet  two  kneeling  monks  with  books 
open  before  them.  The  sides  of  the  tomb,  or  table,  are  pierced 
with  arches  disclosing  a  cadaver.  Over  the  tomb  is  a  flat  canopy 
resting  on  two  piers,  each  having  three  faces  and  a  double  tier  of 
niches,  once  containing  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Most  of  the 
original  figures  were  demolished  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  others  have  since  been  substituted.  The  comparatively  modern 
cast  of  character  in  these  figures  has  subtracted  from  the  air  of 
originality  which  graced  this  interesting  record  of  departed  great- 
ness. The  society  of  All  Souls  College  have  recently  with  exem- 
plary care  rescued  this  monument  from  a  state  of  decay,  and 
restored  its  pristine  exuberancy  of  decoration. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Kemp,  who  died  in  1454,  is 
placed  in  the  southern  aisle  fronting  the  eastern  transept ;  the  tomb 
is  without  an  effigy,  but  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  and  elaborate 
canopy  of  three  arches,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  cornice  of  angels 
standing,  each  between  two  shields. 

One  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  monuments  in  the  church 
is  that  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  who  died  in  1486.  It  is  in  the 
northern  aisle :  the  tomb  is  large,  and  of  considerable  height, 
adorned  with  niches  and  canopies.  Over  the  tomb  is  an  arch,  the 
soffit  of  which  is  delicately  enriched.  The  outer  edge  of  the  arch 
is  sculptured  with  flowers  and  knots  alternately,  and  the  cornice 
with  shields  of  arms  and  other  decorations.  The  monument  is 
crowned  with  an  open  screen  of  richly  tabernacled  niches,  separated 
by  open  arches,  and  a  cornice  of  foliage. 

An  open  chantry  in  the  northern  transept,  or  Martyrdom,  com- 
memorates Archbishop  Warham,  who  died  in  1534.  It  contains 
an  altar-tomb  supporting  an  effigy,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
architectural  canopy.  This  monument  was  repaired  in  1796,  at 
the  expence  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
tomb  are  shields,  on  which  the  arms  have  been  painted  in  a  style 
highly  inconsistent  with  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  in  some 
instances  differing  from  the  original  charges. 
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On  the  northern  side  of  Becket's  Crown  is  a  tomb,  in  memory  of 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Pole,  who  died  in  1558,  the  last  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  interred  in  this  church;  the  monument  is  perfectly 
plain,  but  was  formerly  painted  in  fresco. 

There  are  numerous  monumental  remains  of  royal  and  eminent 
personages  in  the  various  chapels  of  this  Cathedral ;  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  are  those  in  Trinity  Chapel,  of  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  called  the  Black  Prince,  who  died  in  1367,  with 
his  effigy  of  brass,  gilt  and  burnished.  Tt  is  an  altar  tomb,  of 
marble,  the  sides  and  ends  of  which  are  enriched  with  quatrefoil 
pannels  and  copper  shields  enamelled,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
prince,  and  the  motto  J^OltmOUt26,  alternately  with  three  golden 
ostrich  feathers,  on  a  black  ground,  each  quill  passing  through  a  scroll, 
inscribed  $Cf)  Ut£tt£.  The  head  of  the  prince  rests  on  his  helmet; 
at  his  feet  lies  a  lion :  the  margin  of  the  canopy,  over  the  tomb,  is 
charged  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  leopards'  faces27.  The  monument  of 
King  Henry  IV.  who  died  in  1412,  and  Queen  Joane,  of  Navarre,  his 
second  wife,  who  died  in  1437,  is  an  altar  tomb  of  alabaster,  richly 
sculptured,  and  was  originally  gilt  and  painted ;  on  the  top  are  the 
cumbent  effigies  of  Henry  and  his  queen,  robed.  Over  the  tomb  is 
a  canopy,  enriched  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  king.  The  kneeling  figure  of  Dean  Wotton,  who  died  in 
1566,  is  also  a  very  remarkably  fine  piece  of  sculpture.  He  was 
Privy  Councillor  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  was  regarded  as  an  eminent  statesman. 

26  This  motto  is  composed  of  the  German  words  Hoogh,  high,  and  moed,  mind, 
which,  united  with  Ich  Dien,  I  serve,  implied  a  loyal  devotion  to  a  superior,  and 
claiming  to  himself  a  lofty  magnanimous  spiiit.     Of  these  mottoes  the  prince  was 
specially  tenacious. 

27  There  still  remains  in  the  chapel  a  very  beautifully-wrought  shield,  and  a 
snrcoat,  which  are  said  to  have  been  worn  by  this  prince ;  they  bear  the  same  charges 
as  the  just  a  corps  of  the  effigy,  excepting  the  label,  which   is  omitted  in  both  of 
them.    To  these  belong  also  a  helmet,  covered  with  the  red  chapeau  and   faced 
with  crimson,  on  which  stands  the  golden  lion,  the  label  of  cadency  again  omitted. 
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THE  Cathedral1  of  York  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  on  th« 
site  of  a  wooden  church  or  oratory,  founded  as  early  as  A.  I),  (i'27, 
by  Edvvyn,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
by  Paulimis,  the  first  bishop  of  York,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent 
by  Pope  Gregory,  to  preach  Christianity  in  England-  .  The  church 
was  afterwards  constructed  with  stone,  and  was  completed  by 
Oswald,  the  successor  of  Edwyn  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land, about  the  year  642.  St.  Wilfrid,  who  is  better  known  as 
the  founder  of  the  churches  of  Ripon  and  Hexham,  repaired  and 
adorned  the  church  of  York  about  the  year  720,  but  in  74J  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Egbert, 
and  was  demolished  by  the  Danes,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  city. 

The  first  archbishop  after  the  Norman  conquest,  Thomas, 
a  canon  of  Bayeux,  who  was  also  chaplain  to  King  William, 
acquired  the  title  of  fifth  founder,  by  rebuilding  his  Cathedral  on  a 
grander  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  adopted3.  The  church  of 
Durham,  the  only  see  besides  York  in  the  north  of  England,  was 
rebuilt  about  the  same  time4.  The  existence  of  this  church  was  but 

1  It  is  usually  called  York  .l//M.*f,r,  which  implies  a  church  served  by  monastic 
clergy;  a  church  belonging  to  a  monastery,  as  \\ere  Beverley  Minster,  and  Ripon 
Minster. 

a  Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  had  accepted  the  hand 
of  Edwyn,  who  had  promised  that  she  and  her  attendants  should  eiji.y  thtir  faith 
unmolested.  Paulinus  accompanied  the  princess  to  Edwyn,  and  v.hhin  1-  ss  than 
thirty  years  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  the  province  of  \orthiim- 
bria,  exchanged  idolatry  for  Christianity.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  archiepiscopal  see  of  York  \\as  instituted  in  the  time  of  Paulinus.  Pope 
Honoring,  in  the  year  034,  sent  this  prelate  the  pall,  and  expressly  granted  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  the  mutual  power  of  ordaining  each  other. 
It  was  during  the  prelacy  of  ArchbUhop  Thoresby,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
that  the  Pope  determined  a  long  contested  claim  for  superiority,  by  his  decree  that 
the  Archbishop  of  York  should  bear  tiie  title  of  Primate  of  England,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  Primate  of  all  England. 

3  A  great  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  are  said  to  have  been  totally  con- 
sumed by  fire ;  this,  at  lea^t,  was  the  pretext  for  rebuilding  them  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  reigns. 

4  The  Bishopric  of  Carlisle  was  'afterwards  founded  by  King  Henry  1.  in  1133 
and  that  of  Chester  by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  15-11. 
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of  short  duration,  tor,  in  the  year  1137,  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  an  accidental  fire,  together  with  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  which  had 
been  rebuilt  by  King  William  Rufus,  and  thirty-nine  parish 
churches.  The  Cathedral,  after  this  event,  lay  in  ruins  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  In  1171  Archbishop  Roger  began  to  rebuild 
the  choir  with  its  crypt,  and  lived  to  complete  it5.  The  crypt, 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  is  very  interesting 
as  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  massive  pillars,  which  stand  within  the  space  of  those  of  the 
choir ;  these  are  ornamented  in  spiral  lines,  and  have  smaller 
pillars  attached  to  them,  for  the  springers  of  the  stone  roof,  which 
was  destroyed  with  the  ancient  choir6. 

In  the  year  1227  Archbishop  Walter  Grey  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  southern  transept,  and  the  northern  transept  was 
completed  in  the  year  1260  by  John  Le  Remain,  treasurer  of  the 
church,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  He  also  erected  the  tower  of 
the  Cathedral.  His  son,  John  Le  Remain,  who  became  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1285,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  nave  on  the  7th 
April,  1291.  This  part  of  the  church  was  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Archbishop  William  de  Melton,  who  was  also  treasurer 
and  chancellor  of  England.  The  materials  for  building  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral  were  furnished  by  Robert  de  Vavasour,  who 
granted  the  free  use  of  his  quarries,  near  Tadcaster,  not  only  for 
the  building,  but  for  the  future  reparation  of  the  Cathedral;  and 
by  Robert  Percy,  who  gave  his  wood,  at  Bolton,  to  be  employed 
in  the  timber-work  of  the  roof7.  Archbishop  John  Thoresby  laid 

5  Edwyn's  wooden  church  is  thus  noticed  in  Gent's  JJistory  of  York: "  He 

cair-ed  a  little  church  to  be  erected  of  boards  and  timber,  where  formerly  stood  the 
temple  of  Diana,  or,  as  some  say,   Bellona,   which  he  devoutly  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  St.  Peter,  and  was  therein  baptized  on   Easter  Sunday,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1^7."  The    ite  of  the  Cathedral  was  traditionally  that  of  a  Roman 
temple,    and  accident  has  at  length  confirmed  the  fact;    the    fall  of  the  timbers, 
during  the  fire  in   1829,  broke  through   the  floor  of  the  choir,  and  discovered  the 
curious  crypt  below.     A  further  considerable  portion  of  the  Anglo-Norman  church 
was  exposed,  and,  closely  connected  with  it  towards  the  west,  the  lateral  founda- 
tions of  a  Roman  temple.    Lockwood's  History  of  the  Fortifications  of  York,  p.  10. 

6  A  plan  and  architectural  drawings  of  this  crypt  were  made  in  183C2,   by  P.  F. 
Robinson,   Esq.     It  is  chiefly  remarkable    for   its  extraordinary  massive  ness,  the 
pillar*  being  about  seven  feet  high,  and  i.early  the  same  in  dimension;  they  are 
enriched    wit'i    Anglo-Norman    sculpture,    and    some    \\alls    apparently    of  Roman 
structure,  with  heninir-boiie  brick  work  intersect  the  foundations. 

7  The  memory  of  these  early  benefactors  to  the  church  is  preserved  by  statues  in 
the  buttresses,  which  were  renewed  in  the  year  1813. 
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ilu-  foundation  of  the  present  choir  on  the  29th  July,  1301,  and 
towards  the  building  Walter  Skirlaw,  then  archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding,  largely  contributed:  the  stone  was  procured  from  the 
archbishop's  palace  at  Shireburn,  which  was  demolished  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials.  The  lantern  tower  was,  at  the  same  time, 
rebuilt,  and  bears  the  arms  of  Skirlaw  on  sculptured  shields ; 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  were  finished  under  the  superintendence 
of  Archbishop  Bowett,  and  the  western  front  appears  to  have  been 
erected  by  John  de  Bermingham,  treasurer  of  the  church  ;  his 
name,  with  the  figure  of  a  bear,  is  sculptured  on  the  western  face 
of  the  southern  tower. 

The  erection  of  the  elegant  Chapter  House  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Walter  Grey,  archbishop  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III., 
but  it  is  probably  of  more  recent  date.  On  comparing  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Chapter  House  with  that  of  the  Cathedral,  it  is 
found,  that  the  style  of  the  windows  and  of  the  buttresses,  as  well 
as  the  introduction  of  grotesque  figures  on  the  parapet  of  the 
Chapter  House,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  same  parts  in  the  nave 
or  western  end  of  the  church,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1291 ; 
and  that  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  the  church  which  was  built,  either  prior  or  subsequently  to 
the  western  end.  The  date  of  the  architecture  of  the  Chapter 
House  may,  with  good  reason,  be  fixed  at  the  period  of  King 
Edward  I.  On  one  of  the  pillars  is  inscribed  a  Latin  sentence, 
in  golden  letters,  UT  ROSA  FLOS  FLORUM,  SIC  EST  DOMUS  ISTA 
DOMORUM8. 

A  very  careful  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  preserving  the 
original  beauty  of  the  decorations,  under  the  sanction  of  Dean 
Markham,  had  been  ably  executed  by  Shoults,  when  great  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  2nd 
February,  18299.  The  restitution  of  the  choir  was  entrusted  to 

*  There  were  formerly  paintings  in  the  ceiling,  coeval  with  the  building,  some 
of  the.  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom. 

9  It  was  discovered  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  wood-work  of  the  choir  was  in  flames,  which,  in  about  an  hour,  reached  to 
the  roof,  and  the  spectacle,  by  nine  o'clock,  wa>  truly  awful.  Great  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  eastern  window,  but  (he  approach  of  the  lire  was  stopped  by 
sawing  asunder  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  and,  by  about  twelve  o'clock,  it  was 

G  2 
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Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  public 
subscription.  The  architect's  first  object  was  to  give  security  to 
the  fabric,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  walls  above 
the  arches  of  the  choir,  and  restore  the  cornice  and  battlements. 
The  altar-screen  is  entirely  new,  but  it  is  moulded  and  enriched 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  one,  the  same  style  of  execution 
having  been  adopted  in  the  sculpture.  Every  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  choir  is  constructed  with  teak,  supplied  by  government, 
from  the  stores  of  well-seasoned  timber  in  the  dock-yards, 
experience  having  proved  the  extraordinary  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  teak  timber,  in  situations  where  oak  and  other  wood  has 
failed.  All  the  lead,  with  which  the  new  roof  is  covered,  was 
procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  estates.  The 
principal  or  solid  part  of  all  the  moulded  ribs  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
choir  is  made  of  teak,  forming  a  strong  and  durable  frame  over 
the  whole  of  the  vaulted  area ;  the  mouldings  upon  the  ribs  are 
an  interior  lining  attached  to  the  frame,  and  are  made  of  a  light 
American  wood.  This  mode  of  construction,  besides  possessing 
great  strength,  enabled  the  architect  to  have  the  surface  of  the 
complex  curves  of  the  vaulting  formed  in  a  better  manner  than 
they  were  originally  made,  and  admit  of  the  removal  and  replacing 
of  any  part  of  the  mouldings,  should  it  ever  become  necessary 
from  accidental  injury.  The  form  of  all  the  ribs,  their  curves,  and 
manner  of  intersection,  are  restored,  in  every  respect,  according  to 
the  original  framing  of  the  ceiling.  The  designs  for  the  highly 
enriched  and  elaborate  carved-work  of  the  stalls  and  seats  of  the 
choir,  were  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wild  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  formerly,  on  several  occasions,  had  made 
accurate  drawings  of  these  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Cathedral, 
including  the  richly  ornamented  screens,  which  extend  from  the 
stalls  to  the  altar,  inclosing  the  choir  on  each  side.  The  tabernacle 

subdued.  The  entire  roof  of  the  clioir,  about  22'2  feet  in  length,  was  demolished, 
together  with  the  wood-work  of  the  choir,  and  the  organ.  The  fire  was  the  work 
of  an  incendiary,  named  Martin,  who  concealed  himself  in  the  church  after  prayers 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  lighted  the  fire  about  half- past  two  ;  according  to  his  own 
confession,  he  stayed  half  an  hour  watching  the  effect,  and  left  the  Cathedral  at 
three  in  the  morning.  The  incendiary  was  subsequently  tried  at  the  assizes,  and 
acquitted  <'n  the  grounds  of  insanity,  caused  by  religion*  fanaticism,  but  wa« 
v  ntrmcd  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  London, 
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work  over  the  prebendal  seats,  was  carved  in  London,  well 
seasoned  oak  having  been  collected  for  the  purpose  in  Holland10. 

The  new  carved-work,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  is  allowed  to 
be  exquisitely  beautiful  and  correct,  with  a  single  exception  in  the 
stalls ;  the  surmounting  pinnacles,  it  has  been  remarked,  bear  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  their  originals,  which  tapered,  with 
remarkable  delicacy  of  proportion,  up  to  the  point  where  the 
finial  commenced :  the  new  pinnacles  shoot  above  the  rest  of  the 
canopies,  and  are  without  substance,  and  also  without  distinction 
of  finial". 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Cathedral  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
cross,  and  is  of  very  considerable  dimension,  the  extreme  length, 
from  east  to  west,  being  about  515  feet,  and  extending  from  north 
to  south,  at  the  transept  about  240  feet12.  There  are  three  grand 
entrances  on  the  western  front,  one  in  the  southern  transept,  which 
is  that  most  frequently  used,  and  an  entrance  in  the  northern 
transept  formerly  the  communication  with  the  ancient  archbishop's 
palace,  which  stood  on  this  side  the  church13. 

The  exterior  of  York  Cathedral,  although  built  at  different  and 
distant  times,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  that  of  Henry  VII., 
and  comprising  a  period  of  more  than  250  years,  presents  a  general 
uniformity  in  the  architecture,  and  without  being  distinguished  for 
an  elevated  site,  has  an  imposing  and  magnificent  appearance 
amidst  the  buildings  of  the  city14. 

The  western  front,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  venerable 
edifice,  has  been  compared  with  the  celebrated  fagade  of  Rheims 
cathedral  for  richness,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  architectural 

I"  Sir  Robert  Smirke's  Report  on  the  repairs,  1839. 

11  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1833. 

12  York  is  usually  called  the  largest  of  the  English  Cathedrals,  but  in  length  it 
appears  to  be  exceeded  by  the  churches  of  Ely,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester,  and 
equalled  by  that  of  Lincoln. 

13  Bishopsthorp,  or  Thorp  upon   Ouse,   the  present  archiepiscopal  palace,  is 
situated  two  miles  southward  from  the  city.     It  was  originally  erected  by  Arch- 
bishop Walter  Grey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.     Archbishop  Rotheram,  the  lord 
chancellor,  enlarged  the  palace  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.      It 
\vas  nearly  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Drummond,  from  designs  by  Thomas  Atkinson, 
of  York,  about  the  year  1769,  when  much  of  the  stone  used  in  the  structure  was 
brought  from  Cawood  Castle,  another  ancient  seat  of  the  archbishop's,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  near  Selby. 

H  Many  of  the  exterior  ornaments  are  of  a  comparatively  modern  date,  with 
tlir  more  ancient  parts  of  the  fabric.  The  western  towers,  those  gems  of  the 
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design15;  it  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  church  in 
England  in  its  fine  proportions,  chaste  enrichments,  or  scientific 
arrangement ;  but  unluckily  its  situation  is  very  unfavourable  for 
obtaining  a  good  general  view.  Notwithstanding  the  perfect 
harmony  that  pervades  this  unparalleled  architectural  design,  the 
masonic  construction  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  evidently  of 
different  eras.  The  front  of  the  church,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  is  divided  into  three  grand  parts  by  massive  graduated 
buttresses,  enriched  with  tabernacle-work  on  every  face16.  The 
elevated  gable  concealing  the  roof  of  the  church,  is  covered  with 
ornamental  tracery  of  the  most  florid  character,  having  the  ridge 
beautifully  terminated  with  a  perforated  battlement,  the  successive 
gradations  of  which  are  crested  with  a  central  pinnacle  in  exquisite 
taste.  The  three  entrances  upon  this  front  are  deemed  not  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  elevation ;  the  openings  are 
deeply  splayed  with  numerous  shafts,,  whence  flowered  mouldings, 
with  leaves  in  the  grooves,  spring  from  enriched  capitals17.  The 
central  porch,  opening  to  the  nave,  like  many  other  western 
entrances  of  churches,  is  subdivided  into  two  openings  by  a 
clustered  pillar,  but  in  the  space,  beneath  the  deep  recess  of  the 
arch,  is  a  circular  window  of  six  lights,  which  is  an  unusual,  if  not 
unique  enrichment  of  the  porch.  The  whole  of  the  space,  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  is  entirely  filled  with  canopied  niches  for 
statues,  in  two  tiers,  leaving  no  part  of  the  surface  of  the  building 
unornamented.  The  magnificent  western  window,  over  the  porch, 
is  divided  into  eight  lights  by  upright  mullions,  which,  in  the  upper 

building,  were  not  added  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  to  the  same  period  the 
ornamented  battlement  which  surmounts  the  gable  must  be  attributed.  The 
exterior  ornaments  of  the  choir  are  of  a  date  equally  late.  Carter's  Reply  to  Whit- 
tington's  Survey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France.  Letter  6. 

lr>  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1809,  where  is  an  elevation  of  this  front 
drawn  by  Carter. 

10  This  was  the  age  of  most  richly  ornamented  buttresses  ;  those  on  the  western 
front  of  York  cathedral  are  amongst  the  most  worthy  of  selection.  Dallaway's  Dis- 
courses on  Architecture  in  England,  p.  55. 

17  The  cathedrals  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Ely,  contain,  at  this  time,  not  only  the 
most  exquisitely  wrought  and  variously  designed  specimens  of  sculpture,  and  minuter 
carving,  but  those  which  remain  to  us  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  patterns 
are  composed  of  geometrical  figures  with  forms  of  foliage,  all  very  delicately 
finished.  Dallawa-i,  page  49.  The  same  author  also  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
western  front  of  York  as  most  beautiful  in  point  of  proportion  and  finishing. 
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face  of  the  western  tower,   and   the  Louvre  toner  in  the  centre  ol" 
the  edifice. 

The  line  of  the  nave  of  the  church  is  in  seven  divisions  or  bays, 
made  by  very  elegantly  formed  buttresses,  rising  above  the  parapet 
of  the  aisle  to  the  height  of  101  feet  from  the  ground,  and  enriched 
with  open  tabernacles  for  statues19. 

The  windows  of  the  southern  aisle  are  nearly  of  the  same  con- 
struction with  those  on  the  western  front,  and  have  the  same  gabled 
terminations  ending  in  ftnials  :  the  ornamental  parapet  is  surmounted 
by  small  battlements.  The  windows  of  the  clerestory,  which  give 
light  to  the  nave,  correspond  also  in  their  tracery  with  those  on  the 
western  front  of  the  church,  and  the  embattled  parapet,  which  com- 
pletes the  design,  is  enriched  with  finials.  Abutting  on  the  western 
side  of  the  transept  is  the  record  office  with  the  library  over  it. 
The  erection  of  the  southern  transept  is  ascribed  to  Walter  Grey, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  style  of 
architecture  in  its  detail  exhibits  a  very  different  character  than 
that  of  the  nave,  but  without  departing  from  a  general  uniformity. 
The  front,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  period  in  the  kingdom, 
is  in  three  grand  divisions,  made  by  octangular  buttresses,  and 
turrets  at  the  extremity.  The  porch  on  this  front  is  the  most  usual 
entrance  to  the  church ;  it  is  deeply  recessed  by  numerous  mould- 
ings in  the  prevailing  manner  at  the  early  period  in  which  it  was 
erected.  Over  the  large  windows,  above  kthe  porch,  which  are 
without  stone  mullions  or  tracery,  is  a  circular,  or  marygold 
window,  in  the  gable,  a  very  beautiful  decoration;  the  gable  is 
surmounted  by  an  enriched  pinnacle. 

The   choir,   rebuilt   by  Archbishop  Thoresby  in   the  reign   of 
Edward  III20.,  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  but  with  evident 

19  The  nave  was  rebuilt  between  the  years  1291  and   1330,  but  some  of  the 
westward  finishings,  particularly  the  open  battlements  of  the  upper  story,  are  of  a 
later  style.     Pugin's  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

20  Anno  1361,  he  began  the  new  foundation  of  the  quire  of  the  cathedral  church, 
towards  the  charge  of  which  work  he  instantly  laid  down  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
promised  to  contribute  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  till  it  was  finished,  which 
he  faithfully  performed  as  long  as  he  lived.     He  also  bestowed  great  cost  in  beauti- 
fying and  painting  our  Lady's  Chapel  with  images  and  pictures  of  excellent  work- 
manship.    The  archbishop  died   at  Bisliopsthorp,  6th  November,  1373. — Drake's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Church  of  York,  p.  434.  The  author's  own  copy  of  this 
curious  antiquarian  work,  with  his  manuscript  additions,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Wharncliffc,  of  Wortlcy  Hall. 
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variations  of  design  in  the  architectural  detail.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  part,  of  the  fabric  is  a  small  transept,  a  remarkable 
deviation,  peculiar  to  this  cathedral,  and  \vliicli  produces  an  incom- 
parably fine  effect;  it  consists  of  a  bold  projection,  to  the  extent 
of  the  aisle,  having  in  front  a  niullioned  window  the  whole  height  of 
the  church.  The  windows  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir,  and  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  have  a  singularly-formed  open  decorated  screen 
before  each  of  them,  such  as  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  this  structure. 
The  stone  screen  work,  besides  its  utility  in  giving  additional 
strength,  and  its  intrinsic  beauty,  contributes,  by  affording  deep 
shadows,  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  great  eastern  window, 
where  the  same  device  is  repeated  on  the  interior  of  the  church, 
and  with  the  same  manifest  improvement  of  effect.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  church  are  the  treasury  and  vestries.  The  central 
tower,  or  louvre,  for  it  is  left  open  in  the  interior,  rises  188  feet 
from  the  pavement.  This  structure,  one  of  the  principal  deco- 
rations of  the  church,  consists  only  of  one  story,  surmounted  by  a 
parapet  and  battlements,  both  perforated,  and  having  a  large 
double  window  upon  each  face  :  the  angles  are  strengthened  by 
buttresses,  ornamented  with  tabernacle  work. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  church  is  in  three  grand  divisions, 
formed  by  buttress  turrets,  which  are  enriched  with  panellings,  and 
crowned  with  crocketted  pinnacles.  Between  the  two  centre 
buttresses  the  entire  space  is  occupied  by  the  eastern  window,  of 
surpassing  beauty21.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  window  is  divided 
into  three  principal  compartments,  which  are  again  sub-divided  into 

21  The  lofty  and  simple  form  of  the  pointed  arch,  began  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  to  be  given  up  for  a  lower  and  more  complicate!  de>ign  :  the  iiifo- 
duction  of  the  compound  pointed  arch  is  one  n  ark  of  the  architecture  of  this  period  , 
but  another  charactcri.-tic  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  style  is  found 
in  the  tracery  of  large  windows.  The  mullions,  instead  of  being  Hun,  d  in  curves 
interwoven  together,  are  chiefly  earned  up  in  perpendicular  lines.  Of  all  th« 
windows  erect*  d  in  this  style, that  on  the  eastern  front  of  York  Minster  is  the  finest ; 
that  of  Beverley  Minster  is  a  noble  imitation  of  if.  The  style  has  been  termed 
Ornamented  Gothic,  Decorated  English,  and  Perpendicular  English.  The  term 
Perpendicular,  applied  to  all  English  buildings  erected  after  the  accession  of  King 
Richard  II.  down  to  the  final  disuse  of  the  pointed  aivh,  is  in  this  extent  of  iu 
application  liable  to  certain  objections  founded  on  the  striking  difference  of  style 
which  the  obtuse  arch  produced  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
difference  strangely  overlooked  by  Mr.  kickitian  in  his  discrimination  of  styles, 
Remarks  on  Gothic.  Architecture,  by  Edward  Jame*  Wilson.  1822. 
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nine,  and  crossed  horizontally  by  two  transoms22;  the  outward 
mouldings  of  the  arch  rise  high  above  it,  and  in  the  heading,  thus 
formed,  is  an  elegant  niche,  or  tabernacle,  containing  a  statue  of 
Archbishop  Thoresby,  a  beautiful  memorial  of  his  zeal  and 
liberality  in  completing  the  choir  of  the  cathedral23.  Upon  this 
part  of  the  church  the  effect  of  time  is  very  perceptible,  the 
tracery  and  crockets  are  fast  mouldering  away. 

The  Chapter  House,  which  is  entered  from  the  transept,  is 
situated  on  the  northern  front  of  the  church,  where  the  area  is  less 
confined  than  on  the  opposite  side24.  The  front  of  the  northern 
transept  varies  in  its  architectural  detail  in  some  degree  from  that 
of  the  southern  transept,  but  presents  examples  of  sculpture 
characteristic  of  the  earliest  pointed  style:  the  five  tall  lancet 
windows  are  called  the  five  sisters,  from  a  tradition  that  the 
stained  glass  with  which  they  are  adorned  was  the  gift  of  five 
maiden  sisters.  A  cloister,  it  is  supposed,  was  intended  to  have 
been  built  on  this  side,  but  was  never  executed  ;  this  cathedral 
is  consequently  without  cloisters,  the  usual  appendage  of  large 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

The  nave  of  the  church,  began  to  be  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Romaine,  and  completed  by  Archbishop  Milton,  is  250  feet  in 
length,  103  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  92  feet  high  ;  the  aisles  surround 
the  whole  church  in  every  part,  and  are  of  the  same  dimensions  in 
each,  and  built  at  the  same  time.  The  eight  divisions  of  the  nave 
are  marked  by  clusters  of  pillars,  the  bases  and  capitals  of  which  are 
very  plain,  the  centre  portion  of  these  clustered  shafts  rises  to  the 
springing  of  the  groined  ceiling  of  the  nave ;  other  portions  rise  only 

22  Tl  is  manner  of  arranging  the  different  lights  was  followed  in  several  of  the 
princ'p;1.!  wind  w<  of  the  Micreoiling  century  after  the  flattened  arch  became 
fa-hi  >nal)le,  hut  of  the  particular  style  the  eastern  window  of  York  Minster  is, 
be\oml  dispute,  the  finest  in  the  world.  Pugin's  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
vol.  I,  p.  23. 

2S  The  arehliishop  is  represented  sitt'ng,  robed  and  mitred,  in  his  episcopal 
chair,  1  oHinjr  in  hi*  left  hand  (he  model  of  t'  e  church,  and  seeming  to  point  to  this, 
*hc  finest  window  in  the  world,  with  his  right.  Drake's ,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the 
Church  of  York.  p.  480. 

24  The  whole  pile  of  the  Chapter  House  is  an  octasron  of  C3  feet  in  diameter,  the 
heisiht  of  it  to  the  middle  knot  of  the  rrof  is  f>7  feet  10  inches,  unsupported  hy  any 
pillar,  and,  according  to  Drake,  entirely  dependent  upon  one  pin,  geometrically 
placed  in  the  centre;  an  assertion  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  M 
erroneous  ;  the  building  is  strongly  supported  by  eight  buttresses. 
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to  the  springing  of  the  arches  of  the  aisles.  The  interior  of  the 
western  end  of  the  nave  is  highly  enriched,  ami  the  beautiful  effect 
of  the  great  western  window  is  superior  to  that  of  any  church  in 
the  kingdom.  The  painted  glass  represents  the  portraits  of  the 
first  eight  archbishops,  and  eight  saints,  of  the  church.  The  arms 
of  King  Edward  II.  and  of  Ulphus,  an  Anglo-Saxon  benefactor  to 
the  church,  are  here  sculptured.  A  large  arch  is  thrown  across  the 
western  part  of  the  nave,  a  contrivance  which  is  admirably 
calculated  to  combine,  secure,  and  resist  the  accumulation  of  weight 
which  the  addition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  western  towers  must 
necessai'ily  have  occasioned  at  this  part  of  the  structure.  There 
are  only  two  stories  in  the  elevation  of  the  nave,  as  the  triforium,  or 
gallery  over  the  aisles,  is  taken  out  to  a  certain  height  of  the 
windows  of  the  clerestory,  the  mullions  of  which,  in  a  pleasing 
way,  form  an  open  screen  to  the  triforium25. 

The  tracery  in  the  headings  of  the  windows,  both  of  the  aisles 
and  clerestory,  is  in  the  true  mode  of  Edward  Ill.'s  reign.  These 
windows,  excepting  the  two  under  the  western  towers,  retain 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  original  painted  glass26.  The  four  great 
arches  of  the  central  tower  rise  the  whole  height  of  the  nave  ;  over 
these  is  the  first  story  of  the  lantern  tower.  The  gallery  round 
the  lantern,  with  its  perforated  parapet,  is  very  elegant,  and  the 
windows  above,  containing  some  painted  glass,  give  a  most  brilliant 
light.  The  ceiling  of  the  tower  is  groined.  The  transepts  vary  the 
long  line  of  the  structure,  and  differ  in  some  respects  in  architectural 
detail  from  the  nave.  The  length  of  each  transept,  both  northern 
and  southern,  is  in  three  divisions,  and  the  height  is  in  three 
stories.  The  style  of  the  architecture  of  these  transepts,  in  the 
earliest  pointed  manner,  differs  in  some  particular  instances  ;  which 
is  more  distinctly  visible  in  the  five  lights,  or  five  sisters,  in  the 

25  Architectural  Survey  of  York  Cathedral,  by  Jnhn  Carter,  F.S.A. 

2S  The  uppermost  window  in  the  northern  aisle  is  called  by  Drake,  the  window 
armorial,  the.  figures,  in  emblazoned  surcoats,  represent  the  Kings  of  England, 
Fiance,  Arragon,  the  King  of  the  Roman",  Castile  and  Leon,  Jerusalem  and 
Navarre ;  there  are  also  portraits,  in  their  tabards,  of  the  following  noble 
personages — Beauchamp.  Clare,  Waricn,  Ross,  Mowbniy,  Clifford  and  Percy.  The 
arms  of  Archbishops  Scrope  and  Bowett  in  several  places  in  these  windows,  show 
that  they  were  special  benefactor*  t«>  the  church. 

H    2 
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northern  transepts.  In  the  southern  transept  is  the  monument  of 
the  founder,  Archbishop  Walter  Grey. 

The  magnificent  screen,  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  the  removal 
of  which  occasioned  so  much  controversy,  contains  fifteen  statues 
of  the  kings  of  England,  all  of  them,  excepting  one,  ancient,  that 
of  King  Henry  VI.  being  the  work  of  Michael  Taylor,  a  sculptor 
of  York,  and  occupies  the  place  of  a  statue  of  King  James27.  This 
screen,  a  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  florid  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI28.,  has  been 
brought  into  notice  with  reference  to  a  supposed  defect  in  the 
construction  of  the  building.  The  width  of  the  screen  is  such  that 
its  two  extremities  conceal,  almost  entirely,  the  bases  of  the  two 
great  pillars  which  support  the  lantern  tower;  being  twenty-three 
feet  six  inches  high,  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-eighth  to 
the  height  of  the  tower,  which  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high. 
During  the  repair  in  1830  a  new  arrangement  was  attempted, 
and  a  question  arose  whether  the  screen  ought  to  be  removed,  and 
placed  immediately  behind  the  two  great  pillars  of  the  tower, 
instead  of  in  front  of  them,  by  which  arrangement  six  of  the  fifteen 
statues  in  the  screen  must  have  been  concealed,  and  a  portion  of 
this  unrivalled  work  of  art,  amounting  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole, 
would  have  been  lost.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  screen  was  brought 
eastward,  to  the  first  pillars  of  the  choir,  its  proportion  would  have 
been  about  one-fourth  to  the  height  of  the  canopy,  which  is  not 
one  hundred  feet  high.  Good  taste  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the 
screen  was  suffered  to  retain  its  original  position.  It  was  chiefly 
from  the  exertions  of  the  venerable  Robert  Markham,  Archdeacon 
of  York,  and  William  Etty,  R.A.,  that  this  innovation  in  York 
Cathedral  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

The   organ  was  presented  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Lumley 


-1  The  original  image  of  King  Henry  VI.  \\as  taken  down  in  compliment  to  his 
enemy  and  successor,  King  Ed \vaid  IV.,  by  the  archbishop's  orders,  thin  in  being; 
the  cell  remained  empty  till  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  at  whose  first  coming  to  this 
city,  the  dean  and  chapter  thought  fit  to  liil  up  the  vacancy  with  his  majesty's 
figure.  Drakes  History,  p.  .YJl. 

-s  The  Cat.hi-drals  of  York  and  Lincoln  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
exquisite  finishing  of  all  the  sculptured  ornaments  as  attached  to  the  pillars,  and  the 
tabernacle  \\c>rk  of  the  choir  and  screens.  Dallau-ay. 
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Savile,  and  was  built  by  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Hill,  of  London,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Cainidge,  of  York. 

The  new  choir,  which  was  opened  on  May  6th,  1832,  presents  a 
faithful  restoration  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  King  Edward  III. 's 
reign.  It  is  in  nine  divisions,  the  fifth,  expanding  to  a  small 
transept,  is  peculiarly  beautiful  in  effect.  The  richly  carved  stalls 
occupy  the  three  first  divisions  ;  screens  of  similar  workmanship 
continue  the  enclosure  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  archi- 
tectural division,  where  an  enriched  altar  screen  divides  the  choir 
from  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  choir,  from  the  gates  to  the  eastern 
end  is  222  feet  by  46  feet  6  inches  in  dimension,  upon  the  plan. 

The  eastern  window  is  nearly  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
choir,  its  design  embraces  three  principal  divisions,  formed  by  two 
large  mullions  ;  these  are  again  formed  into  three  compartments. 
The  height  of  the  lights  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  is  also  in 
three  stories.  The  mullions  of  this  beautiful  window  are  doubled 
in  profile  to  the  third  story,  containing,  by  this  extraordinary 
contrivance,  two  galleries,  not  only  exquisite  in  effect,  but  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  ready  and  near  access  to  all  parts  of  the  wonderful 
construction,  for  the  view  of  the  numerous  paintings,  wrought  with 
minute  delicacy  of  pencilling,  and  for  a  convenient  and  easy  repair 
of  any  object,  either  of  the  masonr}r  or  the  glass.  It  is  75  feet  in 
height,  and  32  feet  in  breadth.  This  window  was  begun  to  be 
glazed  in  the  year  1405  ;  when  the  dean  and  chapter  contracted 
with  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  glazier,  to  execute  it.  He  was  to 
receive  for  his  own  work  four  shillings  a  week,  and  was  to  finish 
the  whole  in  less  than  three  years29. 

The  number  of  historical  subjects  represented  on  the  glass 
amounts  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  chiefly  selected  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  several  pieces  are  much  mutilated  and 
disarranged  by  the  unskilful  hands  employed  in  the  repairs. 
Almost  all  the  figures  are  about  two  feet  two  inches  high,  and  are 

29  The  indenture,  or  contract,  which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  ot"  the 
cathedral,  states  that  he  was  to  have  four  shillings  per  week,  and  one  hundred 
shillings  sterling  every  of  the  three  years,  and  if  he  did  his  work  truly  and  perfectly 
he  was  to  receive  ten  pounds  more  for  his  care  therein. — By  another  indentuie, 
dated  in  the  year  1338,  and  made  for  glazing  some  of  the  windows  at  the  western 
cud  of  the  church,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  workman  was  to  have  sixpence  a  foot  for 
white,  and  twelve  pence  a  foot  for  coloured  glass.  Drake's  History  of  York,  p.  627. 
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very  beautifully  drawn,  resembling  the  style  of  the  early  Italian 
school  of  painting30.  In  the  eastern  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  a 
representation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
which  originally  adorned  the  eastern  window  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Rouen,  and  was  presented  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
York  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.  in  the  year  1804.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  design  of  Sebastian  del  Pioinbo,  the  pupil  of  Gior- 
gione,  who  painted  for  Pope  Clement  VIIL,  contemporary  with 
King  Henry  VIIL 

The  monuments  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  placed  in  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  lady  chapel. 
A  monument  in  the  north  aisle,  which  is  attributed  to  Archbishop 
Roger,  who  died  in  1181,  is  on  that  account  esteemed  the  oldest  in 
the  church,  but  it  is  evidently  of  more  modern  construction. 

In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  southern  transept  is  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Walter  Grey,  who  founded  this  cathedral,  and  died  in 
the  year  1255.  It  is  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
consists  of  a  canopy  supported  by  eight  pillars,  under  which  is  a 
table  monument,  bearing  the  figure  of  the  archbishop  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes. 

In  the  same  aisle  is  a  monumental  table,  supported  by  twelve 
short  pillars,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  Arch- 
bishop Godfrey  de  Ludham,  alias  Kimton,  who  died  in  1264. 

In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  northern  transept  is  the  monument  of 
Archbishop  William  de  Grenefeld,  who  died  in  the  year  1315,  at 

30  This  window,  says  that  indefatigable  antiquary,  Carter,  may  be  adduced  as  an 
example  of  the  superiority  of  English  art  in  this  branch  of  painting  over  ail  otiier 
countries ;  although  the  figures  are  multitudinous  they  are  all  most  exquisitely 
penciled,  and  the  faces  finished  with  a  delicacy  rqual  to  the  highest  vnoiuht 
miniatures  of  the  present  d?y.  The  more  remote  glass  illuminations,  ;is  the  window 
called  the  five  sisters,  in  the  northern  transept,  and  other  instances  at  Canterbury 
and  Salisbury,  consist  of  designs  innning  principally  in  architectural  forms,  as 
square,  diamond  shaped,  or  circular  compartments,  containing  small  figures, 
surrounded  by  exuberant  and  beautiful  foliages  on  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green 
grounds.  Before  the  hand  of  destruction,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wrought  such 
fatal  devastation,  every  sacred  edifice  throughout  England,  whether  of  confined  or 
extended  dimension,  teemed  with  a  full  and  resplendent  show  of  painted  «:lass,  nil 
equally  excellent,  all  equally  meritorious.  York  Cathedral  is  a  school  for 
admiration  and  study  ;  the  collection  is  complete  to  all  the  windows, and,  considering 
the  propensity  of  the  many  to  mutilate  and  purloin  these  precious  remains,  is 
perfect. 
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Cawood  Castle.  The  high  pointed  arch  of  the  canopy  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crocketed  gable,  terminating  in  a  sculptured  finial; 
the  ends  of  the  monument  are  supported  by  buttresses,  panelled 
and  pinnacled. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  cathedral,  is  of  stone,  covered  with  a  marble  slab ;  on  the 
sides  are  sculptured  shields,  in  quatrefoil  compartments.  This 
archbishop  was  beheaded  in  a  field  between  Bishopsthorp  and 
York,  June  8,  1405,  for  high  treason  ;  the  first  instance  of  a  bishop 
suffering  death,  by  any  form  of  law,  in  England31. 

The  monument  of  the  munificent  Archbishop  Henry  Bowet, 
who  died  at  Cawood  Castle  in  the  year  1423,  is  now  in  ruins, 
having  suffered  during  the  late  fire;  it  was  a  particularly  fine 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  Henry  Vlth.'s  time,  and  was  similar 
to  that  of  Cardinal  Kemp,  his  successor,  which  is  at  Canterbury ; 
the  monument  consisted  of  a  lofty  canopy  raised  on  three  arches, 
whence  clusters  of  pinnacles  were  carried  to  a  great  height.  The 
slab  which  originally  covered  the  tomb  was  sawn  asunder,  and  used 
in  the  pavement32. 

Archbishop  Thomas  Rotherham,  second  founder  of  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford33,  died  in  the  year  1500,  at  Cawood  Castle,  and 
was  interred  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 

'I  The  character  of  Archbishop  Scrope  deserves  commendation.  Headorned 
the  high  station  he  was  in,  as  well  by  his  noble  and  venerable  mien  and  amiable 
deportment,  as  by  his  excellent  behaviour  and  singular  integrity.  In  point  of 
learning,  very  few  came  near  him,  and  yet  so  tar  from  being  elated  with  his 
knowledge,  that  he  was  to  all  a  pattern  of  humility  :  he  was  affable  to  the  meanest 
persons,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of  so  composed  a  behaviour  tliat  lie  obtained  the 
respect  of  all  who  had  occasion  to  approach  him.  Drake.  In  the  Council  Room  of 
the  cathedral  is  preserved  a  curious  mazer  bowl  given  by  Archbishop  Scroope  to  the 
Cordwainers'  Company  in  13Q8,  and  by  that  body,  on  their  dissolution  in  1808,  to 
Mr.  Hornby,  who  presented  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  was  formerly  used  by 
the  company  every  feast  day,  after  dinner,  when  it  was  filled  with  spiced  ale  and 
passed  round.  The  lining  of  silver  and  the  arms  of  the  company  were  added  to  the 
bowl  in  16f>9. 

32  This  prelate   was  much  commended  for  his  hospitality,  which  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.     Foui  score  tun  of  claret  was  yearly 
consumed  in  his  several  palaces,  whence,  says  Drake,  it  may  be  inferred,  there  was 
beef  and   ale   in  abundance.     He  rebuilt  the  great  hall  at  Cawood  Castle,  and  the 
kitchens  of  the  Manor  House  at  Otley,  a  very  ancient  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York. 

33  The  original  founder  of  Lincoln  College  was  Richard  Flemyng,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  born  at  Crofton,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 
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Virgin,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral ;  but  at  the  conflagration 
in  18*29,  the  monument  under  which  he  was  buried,  and  which  was 
erected  by  himself,  was  entirely  destroyed34.  It  had  been  previously 
robbed  of  the  inscriptions,  decorations  in  brass  and  other  insignia, 
and  upon  the  tomb  was  placed  a  marble  slab,  removed  from  that  of 
Dean  William  de  Langton,  who  died  in  1275,  as  appeared  from 
the  remains  of  an  inscription  ;  but  this  monument  bed  also  been 
destroyed. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Savage,  who  died  at  Cawood 
Castle  in  1507,  was  erected  by  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Dalby,  Arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  in  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  was 
repaired  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  year  1813.  It  is  an 
altar  tomb,  bearing  on  the  sides  the  arms  of  Savage  impaled  with 
those  of  the  several  sees  to  which  he  had  been  preferred  in 
succession,  the  bishoprics  of  Rochester  and  London,  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York.  Upon  the  tomb  is  the  effigy  of  the  prelate 
in  his  robes35. 

Archbishop  John  Piers  died  at  Bishopsthorp  in  the  year  1594, 
and  was  buried  in  All  Saints  Chapel,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
cathedral.  It  is  a  mural  monument,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the 
much-admired  Elizabethan  style.  The  enrichments  are  boldly 
sculptured,  and  include  the  arms  of  the  bishoprics  of  Rochester 
and  Salisbury,  the  archbishop  having  previously  held  these  sees, 
and  is  surmounted  by  his  own  arms  impaling  those  of  York.  The 
monument  was  afterwards  removed  from  its  original  situation  to 
make  room  for  that  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Wentworth,  nephew  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Matthew  Hutton,  who  died  at 
Bishopsthorp  in  J605,  is  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  is 
of  a  more  imposing  character  than  that  of  his  predecessor  ;  the 
cumbent  figure  of  the  archbishop  is  represented  under  an  arch, 

34  Of  this  monument  there  is  an  engraving  by  H.  Winkles,  in  Skelton's  Oxford 
Founder*,  p.  43. 

35  Archbishop  Savage  expended  much   money  in   the  palaces  at  Cawood  and 
Scrooby,  at  which  he  mostly   resided,  to  enjoy  his  favourite  diversion  of  hunting, 
"  a  spoi  t,"  says   Drake,  "  he  was  too  passionately  fond  of  to  mind  the  business  of 
his  see."     Cardinal  Wolsey,  his  successor  in  the  archbishopric,  never  once  visited 
York,  although  he  lived  at  Cawood  a  whole  summer  and  part  of  a  winter,  in  "  a 
reasonable  good  sort."     Drake. 
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and  above  the  entablature,  which  is  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  arc  the  family  arms  of  Jlutlon  impaled  with  Ihose  of 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  again  with  those  of  the  archbishopric 
of  York:  in  front  of  an  altar  tomb,  forming  the  basement  of  th<- 
monument,  are  three  arched  recesses,  containing  kneeling  figures 
of  the  prelate's  relatives. 

Archbishop  Tobias  Matthew,  an  eminent  prelate  of  this  sec.  and  a 
greatfavourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James. died  at  Cawood 
castle  in  1628,  and  is  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Cathedral,  with  alongLatin  epitaph  to  his  memory.  The  Hhg\ 
of  the  archbishop  is  represented  resting  on  a  marble  slab,  which  is 
supported  by  four  Corinthian  pillars.  At  the  en<]s  of  the  slab  on 
small  pedestals  are  figures  of  Temperance  and  Humility,  but  above 
are  blazoned  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  his  family  and  those  of 
his  wife30 ;  as  also  the  arms  of  the  see  of  York  impaled  with  his 
own,  and  surmounted  by  the  archiepiscopal  mitre.  Archbishop 
Matthew,  who  was  much  engaged  in  politics,  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  wit  and  a  punster,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  good  disposi- 
tion, very  bountiful  and  learned,  and  as  a  divine,  most  exemplarily 
conscientious  and  indefatigable  both  in  preaching  and  other 
duties37. 

36  Tic  married  Frances  Barlow,  daughter  of  the   Bishop  of  Chicliester  of  tbnt 
name  ;  she  died  in  1029,  and  lias  also  a  monument  in  this  cathedral,  the  inscription 
upon  which  U  remarkable — "  Frances  Matthew,  first  married  to  Matt.  Parker,  son 
of  Matthew  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  afterwards  to  Tobie  Matthew,   that  famous 
archbishop  of  the  see.     She  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  wisdom,  gravity,   piety, 
beauty,   and    indeed    all   other   virtues  not    only  above   her   sex   but    the    times. 
One  exemplary  act  of  hers  first  devised   upon  this  church,  and  through  it,  flowing 
upon  the  country,  deserves  to  live  as  long  as  the  church  itself.     The  library  of  the 
deceased  archbishop,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  hooks,  she  gave  entirely  t» 
the  public  use  of  this  church  ;  a  rare  example  that  so  great  care  to  advance  learning 
should  lodge  in  a  woman's  lireast;  but  it  was  the  les<  wonder  in  her,  because  herself 
was  of  kin  to  so  much  learning.     She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Barlow  Bishop 
of  Chicliester,  and  in  King  Henry  Vlllth's  time  ambassador  into  Scotland,  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Barlows  in  Wales.  She  had  four  sisters  married  to  four  bishops, 
one  to  William  Whickham,    bishop  of  Winchester,  another  to  Overtoil,  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield.     A  third  to  "Westphaling,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  a  fourth 
to  Day,  that  succeeded  "Whickham  in  Winchester;  so  that  a  bishop  was  her  father, 
nn  archbishop  her  father-in-law,  she  had  four  bishops  her  brethren,  and  an  arch- 
bishop her  husband." 

37  He  kept  an  account  of  all  the  sermons  he  preached,  by  which  it  appears  that 
while  Dean  of  Durham  he  preached  721  sermons,  when  Bishop  of  Durham  550,  and 
when  Archbishop  of  York  7  21,  in  all  no  less  than  1992  sermons.  Preferment  never  once 
induced  him  to  desist  from  his  duty,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  pulpit'  in  the  diocese* 
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At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  a 
mural  monument  in  memory  of  Archbishop  Accepted  Frewen,  who 
died  at  the  palace  of  Bishopsthorp,  in  the  year  1664.  The  effigies 
of  the  archbishop  is  represented  lying  on  an  extended  basement  in 
his  canonical  robes  and  cap ;  the  superstructure  of  the  monument 
consists  of  two  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  open  entablature, 
beneath  which  is  a  shallow  arch,  containing  the  epitaph  between 
piles  of  large  books  ;  above  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  York  impaled 
with  those  of  the  family  of  Frewen38,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

The  monument  of  Archbishop  Sterne,  who  died  at  Bishopsthorp 
in  the  year  1683,  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Cathedral,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  grandson  Richard 
Sterne,  of  Elvington,  in  this  county.  The  figure  of  the  archbishop, 
robed  and  mitred,  is  represented  reclining  on  a  broad  basement, 
inscribed  with  a  long  Latin  eulogy39. 

In  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a  monument  in  memory  of 
Archbishop  John  Dolben,  who  died  at  the  palace  of  Bishopsthorp 
in  the  year  1686.  This  tomb  consists  of  an  elevated  basement, 
upon  which  is  a  reclining  figure  of  the  deceased  prelate  in  his  cano- 
nical habit,  and  with  his  mitre  on  his  head.  Above  the  effigy  are 
sculptured  emblems  of  his  resurrection  and  crown  of  glory,  within 
a  square  compartment,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Dolben, 
impaled  with  those  of  the  see  of  York40. 

of  Durham,  or  York,  in  which  he  had  not  preached;  notwithstanding  he  was  so 

industrious,  it  is  rather  singular  there  are  none  of  them  in  print.  The  only  imputa- 
tion which  remains  on  his  memory  is  the  alienation  of  York  House,  in  the  Strand, 
London,  to  George  Villiers,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  which  he  is 
said  to  have  accepted  lands  in  Yorkshire  of  interior  value. 

38  This  archbishop  was  the  son  of  a  puritan,  and  his  baptismal  name  of  Accepted, 
was  perhaps  intended  as  a  token  of  his  father's  sanctity;  his  brother  was  named 
Thankful  Frewen. 

3t>  The  liist  promotion  of  this  prelate  to  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  thus  mentioned  in  a  private  letter  of  one  of  his  contemporaries.  "  One 
Sterne,  a  solid  scholar,  who  first  summed  up  the  3(500  faults  that  were  in  our  printed 
Bibles  of  London,  is,  by  his  majesty's  direction  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  made  master 
of  Jesus."  He  afterwards  proved  a  libeml  benefactor  to  that  college,  as  it  was  by 
bis  means  that  tbe  northern  side  of  the  outer  court  was  built.  As  Archbishop  of 
York  he  would  have  deserved  encomium  if  he  had  not  demised  the  estate  of  Hex- 
grave,  in  Nottinghamshire,  from  the.  see  to  his  own  family.  His  benefactions  to 
lienet  college  :.iid  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  as  well  as  his  other  gifts 
to  public  and  charitable  purposes  show,  that  if  he  was  rich  he  was  also  liberally 
inclined. 

40  Archbishop  Dolben  commenced  life  as  a  soldier,  and  served  the  king  as  an 
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Archbishop  Tlioiuas  Lamplugh,  who  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Cumberland,  died  at  Bishopsthorp 
in  1691 ;  his  monument  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir  is  consi- 
derably elevated,  and  exhibits  a  statue  of  the  mitred  prelate  in  his 
proper  robes,  with  his  crosier  in  his  hand,  in  an  erect  position,  and  is 
one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  monumental  eih'gie.s,  the  size  of  life, 
represented  standing. 

In  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir  is  also  a  sumptuous  monument, 
in  memory  of  Archbishop  John  Sharp,  who  died  at  Bath,  in  the  year 
1713.  A  black  marhle  sarcophagus  raised  on  a  massive  plinth, 
forms  the  basement  of  the  structure ;  upon  this  is  represented  a 
graceful  reclining  figure  of  the  deceased,  in  his  archiepiscopal 
vestments,  and  with  his  mitre  on  his  head.  In  the  composition  and 
character  of  this  statue,  there  is  no  want  of  dignity,  and  the 
sculpture  is  excellent.  The  elevation  of  the  monument  is  an  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  Corinthian  order;  over  the  figure  is  a  canopy 
with  his  epitaph  inscribed  on  pendent  drapery,  and  above  the  canopy, 
winged  infants  supporting  the  archbishop's  escutcheon :  the  back 
of  the  monument,  being  of  black  marble,  forms  a  bold  contrast  to 
the  white  marble  of  the  sculptured  parts.  The  epitaph  was 
written  by  Bishop  Smallridge,  Sharp's  contemporary,  and  intimate 
friend,  and  is  full,  in  every  particular,  as  to  the  archbishop's 
promotion  and  personal  merits41. 

None  of  the  succeeding  archbishops  of  York  were  buried  in  the 
Cathedral.  Archbishop  Drummond,  who  died  at  Bishopsthorp,  in 
1776,  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in  a  very  private  manner  near 
the  altar  of  that  church;  and  Archbishop  Markham,  who  died  in 
London,  in  1807,  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey  Church. 

In  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir  is  an  interesting  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  William  of  Hath'eld,  son  of  King 
Edward  III.,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  in  1344  1L>. 

ensign  at  the  siege  of  this  city  in  1(J34  ;  at  the  battle  of  Marston    Moor  in  the  same 
year  he  was  dangerously  \votuulcd  in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket  ball. 

41  Archbishop  Sharp  was  much  offended  with  the  licentiousness  in  which  Ueau 
Swift  indulged,  and  when   Queen  Anne  nominated  him   to  a   see,  the  archbishop 
represented  the  dean  to  her  majesty  as  a  man  whose  Christianity  was  very  question- 
able, which  disapprobation  impeded  his  preferment. 

42  This   prince   was  born   at  Hatrield,   near  Doncaster,  whouco    he    took    hi' 
surname.   Queen  Philippa  his  mother,  on  this  occasion,  gave  five  marks  per  annum, 

i  2 
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The  royal  youth  is  represented  habited  in  a  doublet  with  long 
sleeves,  a  mantle  with  foliated  edges,  plain  hose  and  shoes  richly 
ornamented ;  on  his  head  is  a  chaplet,  and  a  magnificent  belt 
encircles  his  loins.  The  head  of  the  prince  was  formerly  supported 
by  two  angels,  now  destroyed,  and  his  feet  rest  against  a  lion 
couchant ;  the  figure  lies  under  a  beautiful  canopy. 

In  the  northern  transept  is  a  table  monument  of  Purbeck  marble, 
in  memory  of  John  Haxby,  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral,  who  died  in 
1424  ;  on  this  tomb,  according  to  ancient  limitations  of  the  church 
estates,  payments  of  money  are  still  occasionally  made. 

Other  ancient  monuments  of  distinguished  personages  in  this 
Cathedral,  are  those  of  Bryan  Higden,  Dean  of  York,  who  died  in 
1539;  James  Cotrel,  who  died  in  1595.,  and  Elizabeth  Eymes,  who 
died  in  1583. 

There  are  also  monuments  of  Sir  Henry  Belasyse,  and  dame 
Isurla  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Denton ; 
the  tomb  is  of  King  Charles  Ist's.  time,  but  is  without  date. 

The  monument  of  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  died  in 
1684,  was  erected  by  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  his  daughter,  and 
exhibits  her  bust. 

A  table  monument  commemorates  Frances,  Countess  of  Cumber- 
land, daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  1643. 

A  cenotaph  erected  at  the  expence  of,  and  "  by  the  public  love 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,"  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  Bart.,  M.  P.  for  Yorkshire,  in  five  successive  parliaments, 
and  who  died  in  1784;  the  deceased  is  represented  leaning  upon 
a  pillar,  having  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  inscribed  /'  the  petition  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  York." 

A  monument  in  the  southern  aisle  commemorates  William 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  K.  G.,  son  of  the  minister  of  King 
Charles  I.,  who  died  m  the  year  1695.  It  contains  a  statue  of 
the  earl,  who  is  represented  attired  in  the  robes  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  with  his  coronet  placed  on  a  cushion  at  his  feet.  There  is 
also  a  monument  of  Thomas  Watson  Wentworth.  nephew  of  the 

to  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Roche,  and  live  nobles  to  the  monks  there;  which 
unis,  when  the  prince  died,  were  transferred  to  the  church  of  York  where  he  was 
buried,  and  are  to  this  day  paid  to  the  dean  nr.d  chapter  out  of  the  impropriation  of 
the  rcct.on  of  "iaifirld.  as  ;mn<  .:us  h\  thr-  RolK  T)ra!;i\  lH*t.  "/'  \'«rl.- 
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Earl  of  Stratford,  \\lio  died  in  1723;  his  effigy  is  represented  iu  a 
Roman  dress. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  monument,  sculptured  by  Westmacott, 
in  memory  of  William  Burgh,  L.  L.  D.,  who  died  in  the  year  1808; 
it  consists  of  an  emblematical  figure  of  Faith,  sustaining  with  her 
right  hand  a  cross,  and  having  her  left  placed  on  a  book,  inscribed 
"  on  the  Holy  Trinity  ;"  the  epitaph  was  written  by  John  Bacon 
Sa\\rey  Morritt,  Esq.,  of  Rokeby. 

In  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir  are  preserved  two  ancient  stone 
coffins,  which  were  discovered  under  ground  at  Clifton,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  about  a  mile  northward  from  the  city ;  each 
consists  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  measuring  seven  feet  long,  two 
feet  one  inch  wide  at  bottom,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  deep ;  the 
top  also  is  of  one  stone.  Coffins  of  this  description  were  most 
common  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  chiefly  used  for  the 
interment  of  nobility ;  after  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  gene- 
rally, though  gradually,  superseded  by  coffins  of  lead,  which  last  are 
found  to  contain  bodies  embalmed,  or  preserved  in  cerecloths, 
much  oftener  than  those  of  stone.  The  lids  of  the  stone  coffins, 
were  generally  raised  to  the  level  of,  or  a  few  inches  above  the 
pavement,  and  they  are  often  found  sculptured  with  crosses  in  high 
relief.  The  more  ancient  are  ridge  shaped,  en  dos  d'ane, 
and  form  indeed  the  earliest  specimens  in  this  country  of  the 
monumental  relics  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1831,  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  reparation  of  the  Cathedral,  discovered  in  the  same 
aisle  a  leaden  coffin,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Archbishop 
Savage,  who  died  in  1507. 

Several  illustrious  persons  have  been  interred  in  this  Cathedral, 
but  the  exact  situation  of  their  places  of  burial  is  not  known.  The 
head  of  King  Edwyn  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church 
erected  by  him.  Eadbert,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  died  in 
the  year  757,  was  buried  in  the  porch  of  the  church  ;  and  Tosti,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Earl  of  Northumberland.,  brother  of  King  Harold, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  bridge,  in  1066,  was 
buried  at  York,  as  were  also  others  of  note.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
very  few  of  the  monuments  in  this  Cathedral  are  highly  interesting, 
either  as  works  of  art  or  subjects  of  antiquity,  compared  with  thf 
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grand  display  afforded  by  most  of  the  other  cathedrals  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  vestries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  church,  contain  several 
curious  antiquities,  amongst  which  is  a  large  triangular  chest, 
bound  with  iron  scroll-work,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  repository  of  the  copes  and  vestments  of  the  priests.  In  the 
inner  vestry,  or  council-room,  is  a  large  press,  in  which  many 
evidences  and  registers  of  the  church  are  preserved;  but  the  most 
curious  ancient  relic  is  Ulphus's  horn  of  ivory ;  an  inscription  in 
Latin  upon  the  horn,  states  that  Ulphus,  prince  of  the  western 
parts  of  Deira,  originally  gave  it  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
together  with  all  his  lands  and  revenues.  Henry  Lord  Fairfax,  at 
last  restored  the  horn  to  the  church,  when  it  had  been  lost,  or  con- 
veyed away.  The  dean  and  chapter  decorated  it  anew,  A.D.,  1675. 
Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  mentions  this  horn,  and  quotes  an 
ancient  authority  for  an  account  of  the  donation  of  which  it  served 
as  a  token.  The  church  holds  by  this  horn,  several  estates  of  great 
value,  not  far  eastward  from  the  city  of  York,  and  which  are 
still  called  Terrae  Ulphi ;  the  endowment  was  made  about  the 
year  1036 43. 

In  the  press  are  also  three  silver  chalices,  taken  from  the  graves 
of  three  of  the  archbishops,  and  several  rings  found  in  the  tombs 
of  Archbishops  Sewal,  Grenefeld,  Bowett,  Nevil,  and  Lee44;  a 
pastoral  staff  of  silver  given  by  Katherine  of  Braganza,  queen 
dowager,  to  her  confessor,  Smith,  w^hen  nominated  by  King  James 
II.  to  be  one  of  the  bishops. 

Here  is  also  an  ancient  chair,  in  which  it  is  said  several  early 
kings  have  been  crowned.  King  Richard  III.  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  progress  to  York  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  to  have  been  "  the  second  tyme  crowned  by  Dr.  Rother- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  in  the  cathedral  church,  with  great 
solemnity,"  when  "his  sonne  alsoe  was  invested  in  the  principallitye 
of  Wales45".  A  canopy  of  gold  tissue  was  formerly  shown,  which 

43  A  Tract  on  the  subject  of  this  horu,   is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia. 

44  The  rings  of  the  two  first  bishops,  are  rubies  set  in  gold  ;  Nevile's,  is  a 
sapphire  set  in  gold  ;  Bowett's,  a  composition  of  gold,  with  a  motto,  |i?OHOUt;  flltf) 

j    lice's,  ghss  sot  in  copper  pill. 
>•  Sir  Oorni:    Hue.     In   Hall's   Chronicle,  is  also   a   particular  account  of  thr 
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was  carried  over  King  Jarnes  when  lie  visited  York,  also  two 
small  coronets  of  silver  gilt,  used  on  the  same  occasion.  Drake 
says,  "  on  the  10th  of  August,  1617,  came  King  James  to 
York,  in  his  progress  towards  Scotland,  accompanied  by  many 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  esquires,  both  Scotch  and  English. 
The  sheriffs  of  the  city,  attended  by  one  hundred  young  citizens 
on  horseback,  met  the  king  on  Tadcaster  bridge,  and  carried 
their  white  rods  before  him  till  he  came  to  Micklegate  Bar. 
Here  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  twenty-four,  with  many  other 
citizens  did  welcome  his  majesty  to  the  city  of  York.  The  lord 
mayor  on  his  knees  presented  the  sword  with  the  keys  of  all  the 
gates  and  posterns,  and  likewise  presented  a  standing  cup,  with 
a  cover  of  silver  double  gilt,  a  purse  with  a  hundred  double 
sovereigns  in  it,  and  made  a  worthy  speech  at  the  delivery  of  each 
particular  to  the  king.  After  him,  Sergeant  Hutton,  recorder 
of  the  city,  made  a  long  oration,  which  ended,  the  king  delivered 
the  city's  sword  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  chief  captain  of  the 
city,  who  carried  it,  and  the  lord  mayor  the  mace,  before  his 
majesty.  On  the  top  of  the  Ouse  bridge  another  speech  was  made 
to  the  king,  by  Sands  Percvine,  a  London  poet,  concerning  the 
cutting  of  the  river  and  making  it  more  navigable.  Thence  his 
majesty  rode  to  the  minister,  where  he  heard  divine  service,  and  so 
to  the  manor,  where  he  kept  his  court.  The  next  day  he  dined 
with  Lord  Sheffield,  lord  president,  at  Sir  George  Young's  house, 
in  the  minster  yard  ;  after  dinner  and  banquet,  the  king  made  eight 
knights,  walked  into  the  cathedral,  viewed  the  chapter-house  and 
church,  which  he  much  commended  for  its  elegant  workmanship. 
The  day  after,  his  majesty  rode  in  his  coach  through  the  city  to 

ceremony.  "  Richard  was  received  at  York  with  great  pomp  and  triumph  by  the 
citizens,  and  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  September  8,  1483;  the  clergy  of  the 
church  in  their  richest  copes  went  about  the  streets  in  piocession,  followed  by 
the  king  with  his  crown  and  sceptre,  accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  the 
nobility  of  the  realm.  Then  followed  Queen  Anne,  crowned  likewise,  leading  in  her 
left  hand  Prince  Edward  her  son,  having  on  his  head  a  demy  crown.  In  this 
manner  they  went  to  the  cathedral,  where  Archbishop  Rotherham  set  the  crown  on 
Richard's  head  in  the  chapter-house.  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  the 
realm  were  present  on  this  solemn  occasion,  and  indeed  it  was  a  day  of  great  state, 
there  being  then  three  princes  in  York  wearing  crowns ;  the  Kin-;,  the  Queen,  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  Now  followed  tilts  and  tournaments,  masques,  revels,  and  stage- 
plays,  with  other  triumphant  sports,  with  feasting  to  the  uttermost  prodigality." 
Drake's  Hisl.  and  Antiq.  of  the  City  of  York. 
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Bishopsthorp,  where  he  dined  with  Toby  Matthew,  the  archbishop. 
On  the  13th,  being  Sunday,  his  majesty  went  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  the  archbishop  preached  a  learned  sermon  before  him  ;  after 
which,  he  touched  about  seventy  persons  for  the  king's  evil.  This 
day  he  dined  with  the  lord  mayor,  with  his  whole  court;  after  dinner, 
he  knighted  Sir  Robert  Askwith,  the  lord  maj  or,  and  Sir  Richard 
Hutton,  the  recorder.  On  Monday,  the  king  rode  to  Sheriff 
Hutton  Park;  and  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Hodgson,  chancellor  of  the 
church,  and  chaplain  to  his  majesty,  preached  before  him  at  the 
manor.  After  sermon,  the  king  took  coach  in  the  manor-yard, 
when  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  took  their  leaves  of 
his  majesty,  who  went  that  night  to  Ripon46." 

The  Cathedral  Library  is  in  a  large  handsome  room,  situated 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  church,  and  was  formerly  a  chapel  to 
the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The  floor  is  of  oak,  and  a  light  gallery 
of  the  same  material  affords  access  to  the  upper  shelves  :  the 
western  window  of  painted  glass  exhibits  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  dignitaries  of  this  Cathedral,  having  in  the  centre  the  arms  of  the 
present  king  as  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  the  other  windows  are  of  ground 
glass.  The  foundation  of  the  present  library  was  the  gift  of  Archbishop 
Matthew,  by  his  widow  Frances  Matthew.  The  next  addition  of 
any  considerable  amount  was  from  Lord  Fairfax;  and  Archbishop 
Dolben  gave  to  the  library  by  his  widow  and  his  son  Gilbert 
Dolben,  a  present  of  books  in  the  year  1686  consisting  of  nearly 
400  volumes.  The  collection  of  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Fothergill, 
S.T.  P.  vicar  of  Kipwith,  in  the  East  Riding  of  this  county,  was  added 
to  the  library  some  time  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1731.  Besides  these,  other  presents,  of  less  amount,  in  books  and 
in  money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  have  been  made  at  different 
times  since  the  foundation  of  the  library,  which  now  contains  108 
manuscripts47,  and  in  printed  books,  as  nearly  as  at  present  can  be 
ascertained,  about  6000  volumes. 

46  Drake's  History,  page  133. 

47  Amongst  these  is  a  manuscript  version  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Wicliffe, 
which  had  formerly  been  Queen    Elizabeth's,  and  containing  her  majesty's  own 
autograph. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  see  of  London  was  established  by  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
when  the  Anglo-Saxons  first  embraced  Christianity,  and  a  church 
was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice  by  King  Ethelbert, 
who  dedicated  it  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  :  the  structure  was  after- 
wards enlarged  by  St.  Erkenwald,  Bishop  of  London,  but  the 
Cathedral  together  with  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire  in  the  year  1083. 

Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  1086,  refounded  the 
Cathedral,  and  built  the  nave ;  this  part  of  the  church  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  transepts  were  carried  on  by  his  successor  in  the  see,  Bishop 
Richard  de  Beaurnes,  in  1120,  but  were  completed  by  Bishop 
Richard  Fitz-Nele,  about  the  year  1199.  The  choir  was  begun 
to  be  erected  by  Bishop  William  de  Saint  Maria,  in  J  220,  and  by 
the  contributions  of  his  successor,  Bishop  Eustace  de  Fauconberg, 
it  was  finished  together  with  the  chapter  house.  Bishop  Henry 
Wingham  originally  erected  the  cloisters  in  the  year  1260,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  church,  and  the  lady  chapel  was  chiefly  built 
in  the  year  1310,  during  the  prelacy  of  Bishop  Ralph  Baldock ; 
near  the  high  altar  was  a  celebrated  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald,  the 
principal  resort  of  the  pious1. 

The  Cathedral  was  anciently  encompassed  by  a  wall,  which 
extended  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Ave  Maria  Lane  east- 
ward along  Paternoster  Row  to  the  end  of  Old  Change,  in  Cheap- 

1  In  dimension  the  length  of  the  nave  of  tho  cathedral,  familiarly  termed 
Paul's  Walk  in  the  old  plays,  was  290  feet,  and  the  breadth  120  feet.  The 
height  of  the  vaulting  of  the  western  part  of  the  church  was  102  Cert,  ;iml  of 
the  eastern  part  188  feet.  The  cathedral  was  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  spire, 
which  surmounted  the  central  tower,  the  highest  in  Knrope,  and  supposed  to 
be  coeval  with  the  tower.  It  was  the  first  spire  built  in  England,  but  the  pivi-i.-<- 
period  of  its  erection  is  not  known.  The  height  of  the  tower  was  2<;o  t'eei., 
and  of  the  spire,  an  octagonal  timber  frame  covered  with  lead,  271  feet,  making 
a  total  height  of  534  feet.  The  spire  wa«  burned  down  by  lightning  in  the  year 
l5Gl,and  was  never  rebuilt.  The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  cathedral  was  three 
acres  and  a  half,  one  rood  and  a  half,  and  six  perches,  aeee.rding  to  [hi. dale'.-; 
History  of  St.  Paul's. 
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side,  whence  it  ran  southward  to  Carter  Lane,  Creed  Lane, 
Ludgate  Street  on  the  west.  In  the  Cathedral  wall  were  six 
-gate  houses,  the  principal  of  which  stood  in  Ludgate  Street,  near 
the  end  of  Creed  Lane,  opening  upon  the  western  front  of  the 
Cathedral :  the  second  was  in  Paternoster  Row,  at  St.  Paul's  Alley  ; 
and  the  third  at  Canon  Alley- :  the  fourth,  called  the  little  gate,  was 
an  entrance  from  Cheapside  ;  the  fifth,  or  St.  Austin's  gate,  led 
from  Watling  Street  into  the  Cathedral  precinct ;  and  the  sixth 
gate-house  fronted  the  southern  porch  of  the  church,  near  Paul's 
Chain. 

In  the  middle  of  the  church-yard,  within  the  northern  side  of  the 
close  stood  a  celebrated  pulpit  cross,  at  which  sermons  were  preached 
weekly,  and  where  the  folkmote,  or  general  convention  of  citizens 
was  formerly  held.  Paul's  Cross  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Kemp  in 
J449.  but  was  destroyed  by  the  order  of  parliament  for  the  demo- 
lition of  all  Crosses  in  the  year  1643. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  London  stood  at  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  church-yard3,  and  contiguous  to  it  on  the  east 
was  Pardon  Church  Haw.  where  Gilbert  Becket  founded  a  chapel  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen  ;  this  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  V.  by  Thomas  Moore,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  also  rebuilt 
the  cloisters4. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  church-yard  was  a  campanile,  or 
bell  tower,  containing  the  Jesus  bells,  four  great  bells  belonging 

2  Near  this  spot  against  one  of  the  houses  in  PannierAlley,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Paternoster  Row,  is  a  stone  bearing  an  inscription, 

When  you  have  sought  the  City  round, 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground. 
August -27,   IfiS-. 

3  Other  palaces  of  bishops  of  London  were  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts.;  Bishop's 
Wickham,   Essex;  Bishop's    Hall,  Stepney;  Bishop's    Hall,  C  helmsford ;  Fulham, 
in  Middlesex;  and  London  House,  in  Aldeisgate  Street — the  last  was  purchased  for 
their  residence  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

4  The  cloisters  of  old  St.  Paul's  environed  what  was    usually   called  Pardon 
church-yard,  and  were  only  91  feet  square  in  extent.  Ou  the  walls  of  this  enclosure 
the  Dance  of  Death  was  painted,  accompanied  by  verses  describing   the   several 
characters  from  the  emperor  to  the  beggar.    The  cloisters  are  said   to  have  been 
of  two  stories  in  height,  but  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1549,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  by  the  Protector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,   who  used 
the  material  in  the  erection  of  his  house  in  the  Strand.    Cloisters  and  chapter-house 
form  no  part  of  the  present  arrangement  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  the  first  was  more 
particular!}  adapted  to  conventual  life. 
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to  Jesus  chapel,  in  St.  Faith's  church/'.  Fronting  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Cathedral  is  St.  Paul's  School,  founded  in  the  year  1509 
by  Dr.  John  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  but  rebuilt  in  1670,  and 
again  in  the  year  1824. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul0,  held  in  the 
Cathedral,  a  fat  buck  was  annually  received  with  great  formality 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  by  the  canons  in  their  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments and  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Camden,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  this  solemnity,  says,  that  the  antlers  of  the 
buck  were  carried  on  a  pike  in  procession  round  the  church,  with 
horns  blowing,  &c.  On  the  buck  being  otfered  at  the  high  altar, 
a  shilling  was  paid  by  the  dean  and  chapter  as  a  fee  to  the  keepers 
who  brought  it,  which  concluded  the  ceremony.  This  custom 
originated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  grant  from  Sir  William  le 
Baud,  in  1274. 

King  James  I.  appointed  Sunday,  26th  of  March,  1620,  to  be 
present  at  divine  service  in  the  Cathedral :  his  majesty  went  on 
horseback,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility  and  officers  of  the 
court.  The  king  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery 
in  their  formalities,  at  the  western  porch,  and  upon  entering  the 
church  the  king  kneeled  near  the  brazen  pillar  and  prayed  :  then 
his  majesty  was  received  under  a  canopy  supported  by  the  dean 
and  residentiaries,  the  prebendaries  and  dignitaries,  with  the  whole 
company  of  singing  men  advancing  before  him  to  the  choir,  which 
on  this  occasion  was  hung  with  rich  tapestry.  Here  the  king 
heard  an  anthem,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paul's  Cross,  where  the 
Bishop  of  London  preached  a  sermon  from  this  text  given  him  by 

:,  The  church  of  St.  Faith  the  Virgin  was  demolished  about  the  year  1256,  to 
enlarge  the  Cathedral,  when  a  place  of  worship  was  granted  to  the  parishioners  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  under  the  choir,  where  divine  service 
continued  to  be  performed  until  the  fire  of  London.  The  parish  is  now  united  to 
St.  Austin's,  in  Watling  Street,  which  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Part  of  the  church-yard  belonging  to  St.  Faith's  parish  was  taken  to  enlarge  the 
street  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  remainder,  within  the  enclosure 
of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  serves  as  a  burial  place  for  the  parishioners  of  St.  Faith's. 
0  It  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  the  first  festival  of  an  apostle  in  the  year,  and 
commemorated  in  a  rhyming  prognostic,  denoting  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the 
forthcoming  year. 

If  St.  Paul's  day  be  fair  and  clear, 

It  does  betide  a  happy  year; 

Rut  if  it  chance  lo  snow  or  rain, 

Then  will  be  dear  all  kinds  of  grain, 
K2 
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his  majesty,  13th  and  14th  verses  of  the  102nd  Psalm  ;  the  sermon 
was  afterwards  circulated  with  considerable  effect  in  the  promotion 
of  public  zeal  through  the  whole  kingdom.  After  divine  service 
was  ended,  the  king  and  the  whole  court  were  entertained  at  the 
bishop's  palace.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed  to  issue  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  to  raise  money  for  carrying  the  repairs 
of  the  church  into  execution.  Inigo  Jones  was  employed  afterwards 
to  erect  a  portico,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Cathedral. 

The  monuments  of  the  following  bishops  of  London  remained 
in  the  church  when  Dugdale  wrote  his  History  of  St.  Paul's.  St. 
Erkenwald,  ob.  695  ;  his  shrine  was  restored  with  great  splendour 
in  1339.  William  the  Norman,  bishop  of  London,  ob.  1070. 
Bishop  Roger  Niger,  ob.  1241.  Bishop  Richard  Newport,  ob. 
1318.  Bishop  John  Chislmll,  ob.  1279.  Bishop  John  Elmer,  ob. 
1594.  Bishop  Richard  Fletcher,  ob.  1596.  Bishop  Eustace  de 
Fauconberg,  ob.  1228.  Bishop  Henry  Wingham,  ob.  1261. 
Bishop  Ralph  Baldock,  ob.  1313.  Bishop  Robert  Braybrooke, 
ob.  1404.  Bishop  John  Stokesley,  ob.  1539.  Bishop  John  King, 
ob.  1621.  Bishop  Thomas  Kemp,  ob.  1489.  Bishop  Richard 
Vaughan,  ob.  1607.  Bishop  Richard  Fitz-James,  ob.  1521.  Bishop 
Thomas  Ravis,  ob.  1609.  Most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  of 
London,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  also  interred  in  this 
church7. 

The  great  fire  of  London  in  the  year  1666  destroyed  the  chief  part 
of  the  building,  and  irreparably  damaged  the  remainder.  The  vast 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  great  expence 
requisite  for  building  a  new  cathedral,  occasioned  a  lapse  of  some 
years,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  considerable  labour  and  materials  before 
it  was  finally  determined  that  all  attempts  at  reparation  were  hope- 
less. A  commission  vvas  appointed  in  November,  1673,  consisting 
of  several  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  together  with  other 

7  The  other  remarkable  monuments  in  the  old  church  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  were  those  of  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1312.  Sir  John 
Beancbamp,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  who  died  hi  13(iO.  Sir 
Simon  Barley,  K.  G.  ob.  1388.  John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  died 
in  1399.  Dean  Colct,  ob.  1519.  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ob.  1551.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  ob.  1579.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ob,  1586.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  K.  G.  ob. 
15;)1.  Sir  F'ancis  VVals'mgham,  ob.  1590;  and  that  of  Dr.  Donne,  ob.  16"31.  Sir 
v  Yaiidyck,  the  pointer,  who  died  in  1G1I,  was  also  Imrkd  in  old  St.  PiiulX 
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persons  of  rank,  having  authority  to  superintend  the  plans  for 
rebuilding  the  cathedral  j  and  a  design  having  been  approved  by 
the  king,  his  majesty  issued  a  \\arrant  on  the  1st  of  May,  1675,for 
the  commencement  of  the  works.  The  removal  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  cathedral  was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  repeated 
eilbrts  were  found  necessary  to  level  the  walls  of  the  venerable 
edifice.  The  foundation,  commenced  at  the  western  end,  was  car- 
ried on  eastward,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  on  the  21st  of  June,  1675.  In  ten  years  the  walls  of  the 
choir  and  aisles  were  finished,  together  with  the  northern  and 
southern  porticoes,  and  the  great  piers  of  the  dome  were  brought 
to  the  same  height8. 

The  choir  of  the  church  was  first  opened  for  divine  service  on 
occasion  of  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  2nd  De- 
cember, 1697,  concluded  in  that  year  between  the  allied  powers  and 
France  :  service  was  first  performed  in  the  morning  prayer  chapel, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  church,  on  the  1st  February,  1699; 
and  in  1710  the  highest  and  last  stone,  on  the  top  of  the  lantern, 
was  laid  by  Christopher  Wren,  son  of  the  architect,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Strong,  principal  mason,  and  others  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  Thus  the  Cathedral 
Church  was  completed  in  the  period  of  five  and  thirty  years,  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  architect,  under  the  direction  of  one 
principal  mason,  and  during  the  occupation  of  the  see  of  London 
by  one  bishop  :  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  it  remains  without 
alteration,  or  addition,  since  its  original  erection. 

Dr.  Henry  Compton,  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Northampton  of 
that  name,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London  by  King  Charles  II. 
in  16759.  After  King  James  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  however 

8  From  an  account  of  St.   Paul's  Church  printer)   in  the  year  1685,  by  John 
Tillison,  clerk  of  the  works,  it  appears  that  the  general  depth  of  the  foundation 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  22  feet,  and  in  many  places  35  feet ;  that  the 
large  vaults  below  the  church  are  18  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  and  that  each  of  the  great  piers  sustaining  the  dome  stands  upon  1300  feet 
of  ground  superficial  measure,  and  each  lesser  one  upon  380  feet.  The  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  piers  and  covered  by  the  dome  contains  half  an  acre,  half  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  almost  four  perches. 

9  In  the  same  year  this  bishop  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the 
king  committed  to  his  care  the  education  of  his  two  nieces,  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Anne  ;  they  were  both  confirmed  by  him  in  1 076,  and  both  likewise  married  by  him, 
Mary  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1<>77,  ;iml  Anne  to  George,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, in  HiH3. 
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suspended  from  the  execution  of  his  episcopal  office,  during  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  when  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Peterborough, 
and  Rochester,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  exercise  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  within  the  diocese  of  London.  Bishop  Compton 
was  restored  in  1688,  and  was  chosen  by  King  William  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  his  and  Queen  Mary's  coronation  in  1689.  He 
died  at  Fulham  in  1713,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church-yard  there. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of 
the  British  capital,  stands  in  the  very  centre  and  most  elevated  part 
of  the  city  of  London,  having  Ludgate  Street  on  the  west,  Cheap- 
side  on  the  east,  and  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  on  the  north.  The 
edifice  is  entirely  built  of  fine  Portland  stone10,  and  on  the  plan  of 
the  Latin  Cross,  a  form  which  approaches  to  perfection,  expands 
easily  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  exhibits  its  beautiful 
combination  at  one  view.  The  whole  length  of  the  church  with 
its  portico  is  600  feet,  the  width  of  the  western  front  with  the 
towers  is  180  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  transept  within  the 
doors  of  the  porticoes  is  250  feet;  the  circumference  of  the 
building  being  2292  feet.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept  rises  a  magnificent  dome,  145  feet  in  diameter,  from  the 
top  of  which  springs  a  lantern  enriched  with  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  ball  and  cross,  the  croix  aveline.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  church  are  projections  northward  and  south- 
ward, answering  the  purposes  of  a  morning  chapel  and  consistory 
court,  an  expedient  for  giving  more  importance  to  the  western 
front.  There  are  also,  at  the  internal  angles  of  the  cross,  on  the 
plan,  small  square  bastion-like  adjuncts,  the  real  use  of  which  is 
to  strengthen  the  piers  of  the  dome,  but  which  are  made  serviceable, 
internally,  as  vestries  and  a  staircase.  The  nave  and  choir  are 
separated  by  the  area  over  which  the  cupola  rises ;  from  this  area 
a  transept  diverges  to  the  north  and  south,  extending  each  way  one 
severy,  or  arch,  in  length.  The  choir  is  terminated  eastward  on 

10  The  Portland  stone  which  has  been  used  in  many  of  the  magnificent  buildings 
if  the  kingdom,  was  first  brought  into  repute  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Banquetting  House,  part  of  an  intended  new 
palace  at  White  hall.  After  the  fire  of  London  this  stone  was  used  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  rebuilding  almost  every  edifice  of  magnitude  in  the  metropolis. 
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the  plan  by  a  semicircular  apsis   or  tribune,  which  is  equal  in  dia- 
meter to  the  width  of  the  choir. 

The  architectural  elevation  of  this  grand  edifice  consists 
throughout  of  two  orders ;  the  lower  one  Corinthian,  the  upper 
Composite.  In  both  stories,  excepting  at  the  northern  and  southern 
entrances,  which  are  enriched  with  semicircular  porticoes,  and  on 
the  western  front,  the  whole  of  the  entablatures  rest  on  coupled 
pilasters  ;  between  these  in  the  lower  order,  a  range  of  semicircular 
headed  windows  is  introduced,  and  in  the  order  above,  the  corre- 
sponding spaces  are  occupied  by  dressed  niches,  on  pedestals 
pierced  with  openings,  which  give  light  to  passages  over  the  aisles. 
The  upper  order  of  architecture  is  merely  a  screen  to  hide  buttresses 
which  are  carried  across  from  the  outer  walls  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  great  vaulting. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  made  by  architectural  critics 
is,  that  the  body  of  the  church  is  divided  into  two  equal  orders, 
instead  of  an  attic  only  being  added,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  also,  that  the  surface  of  the  building  is 
crowded  with  festoons,  and  broken  into  minute  rustic  to  the  very 
summit.  It  is  known  that  the  original  design  which  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  gave  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  more  approved 
by  himself  than  that  adopted  in  the  present  building,  and  it  had 
apparently  some  points  of  superiority ;  the  whole  fabric  in  the  first 
design  consisted  of  one  order  only,  instead  of  an  equal  division 
into  two,  and  the  grand  portico  projected  with  a  space  and  elevation 
not  unequal  to  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome".  An  architect  of 
eminence,  after  a  comparison  of  St.  Paul's  with  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Mary,  at  Florence,  and  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  the 
Pantheon,  at  Paris,  three  of  the  largest  modern  churches  of  Europe, 
admits  that  St.  Paul's  ranks  high  in  point  of  constructive  merit;  but 
it  appears  there  is  least  waste  of  interior  effect  in  St.  Mary's,  at 
Florence,  and  that  St.  Paul's  and  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  are 
very  far  from  being  economical  in  this  view  of  their  merits12.  The 

11  The  dome  of  the  intended  church  did  not  rise  from  a  peristyle  as  at  present, 
but  was  supported  by  buttresses.    The   plan  and  elevation  have  been  published, 
and  the  model  is  exhibited  in  the  Cathedral. 

12  Account  of   St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by   Joseph  Gwilt,  architect,  who  is   the 
author,  also,  of  "  A  comparative  View  of  the  Magnitude  of  the   Four  principal 
modern  Churches  in  Europe  ;"  and  besides  extensive  information  on  architecture, 
possesses  a  highly  cultivated  taste. 
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greatest  defect  in  the  architecture  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  says  the 
same  intelligent  critic,  arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  breaks  and 
incongruous  forms  in  every  part ;  hence  a  want  of  breadth  and 
repose  throughout,  the  cupola  and  its  peristyle  only  excepted,  in 
which  a  very  opposite  practice  has  produced  the  most  delightful 
result.  Another  defect  is  the  almost  universal  absence  of  even  the 
semblance  of  tie  and  connexion  which  the  want  of  continuous  lines 
of  entablature  produces  :  pediments  with  the  horizontal  corona 
omitted,  besides  many  minor  abuses,  such  as  deficiency  of  archi- 
traves, fritter  in  the  ornament,  &c.  In  short,  all  the  details  appear 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  worst  examples  of  the  worst  Italian 
and  French  masters. 

With  respect  to  the  general  division  of  the  body  of  the  building 
into  two  orders  of  architecture,  it  is  stated,  in  the  Parentalia,  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances,  as 
the  Portland  quarries  would  not  afford  stones  of  the  required 
dimensions13;  but  Mr.  Gwilt  says, these  excuses  are  unsatisfactory, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  had  the  columns  in  many 
pieces,  and  even  with  vertical  joints,  than  to  have  placed  one  por- 
tico over  another  on  the  western  front. 

The  lower  division  of  the  western  portico  is  composed  of  twelve 
coupled  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  a  basement  formed 
by  a  double  flight  of  steps  of  black  marble,  and  the  upper  of  only 
eight  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  the 
tympan  of  which  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church14,  sculptured  by  Francis 
Bird15.  On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  a  colossal  statue  of  St. 
Paul,  and  at  the  extremities  are  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James. 
On  the  sides  of  the  portico  are  towers,  each  of  which  are  surmounted 

13  Parentalia,  or  Memoir*  of  the   Family    of  the  Wrens,   but  chiefly  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.     London,  1750. 

14  The   Conversion   forms   the   subject  of  one    of  the   oldest  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  a  production  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  obtained  from  the  Aldo- 
brandini  collection. 

is  This  artist  was  employed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  sculptural  enrich- 
ment of  the  Cathedral;  for  the  pediment  C4  feet  by  17,  and  consisting  of  eight 
figures,  of  which  six  are  equestrian,  he  received  .£650,  for  the  reliefs  under  the 
western  portico,  the  acts  of  St.  Paul,  he  received  .£300.,  and  £1 a.  each  for  the 
panels.  Lord  Orford  says,  that  "  the  many  public  works  by  his  hand  are  not  good 
testimonies  in  his  favour ;"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  succeeded  well  in  monu- 
mental figures ;  that  of  Dr.  Busby  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  same  master  is 
sufficient  to  prove  his  ability. 
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by  an  enriched  steeple  of  two  orders,  in  light  pierred  work,  covered 
with  a  dome  formed  by  curves  of  contrary  flexure,  and  terminated 
by  a  majestic  pine-cone  222  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  angles 
of  these  towers,  on  the  western  front,  are  colossal  statues  of  the 
Evangelists  with  their  attributes.  In  the  south-western  tower  is 
the  clock,  and  the  great  bell  on  which  it  strikes10.  The  diameter 
of  this  bell  is  about  10  feet17 :  on  it  are  the  words,  "  Richard  Plielps 
made  me,  J71C." 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  before  the  western  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  sculptured  by  Bird,  in  1712  ;  it 
stands  on  a  circular  pedestal,  having  four  pilasters,  at  equal  dist;  : 
supported  by  trusses,  on  which  are  seated  four  allegorical  female 
figures,,  representing  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  America. 

The  fronts  of  the  northern  and  southern  transepts  are  termi- 
nated upwards  by  pediments,  over  coupled  pilasters  at  the  quoins, 
and  two  single  pilasters  in  the  intermediate  space  :  each  front 
is  surmounted  by  five  colossal  statues  of  apostles.  On  the 
front  of  each  transept  is  also  a  grand  semicircular  Corinthian 
portico,  the  southern  raised  on  a  semicircular  terrace,  having,  on 
each  side,  piers  of  entrance  surmounted  by  rich  vases,  ornamented 
with  arabesque  work,  which  are  placed  on  elegant  circular  pedestals, 
enriched  with  cherubim  heads,  and  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  of  these  porticoes,  that  they  are  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  the  dome  itself;  they  are  objects  equally 
admirable  whether  considered  separately  or  in  connexion  with  the 
building  which  they  adorn,  and  diversify  by  affording  a  contrast 
of  curved  with  the  strait  lines  of  the  architecture,  and  of  insulated 
columns  with  engaged  pilasters. 

1(5  The  clock  is  of  great  magnitude,  and  is  wound  up  daily  :  the  outward  dial 
18  feet  10  inches  in  diameter, is  regulated  by  a  smaller  one  \vitliin-ide.  The  leiiL'tli  of 
the  minute  hand  is  8  feet,  and  its  weight  75lbs.  ;  the  length  of  the  hour  hand  is  5 
feet  3  inches,  and  its  weight  44lbs. ;  the  length  of  the  hour  figures  is  y  feet  '-2$  inches. 
It  appears  that  the  art  of  making  large  clocks  is  every  day  retrograding,  and  exhibits 
a  singular  instance  of  a  branch  of  mechanical  science,  and  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance, in  which  \ve  are  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  French,  amongst  whom  the  art  of 
turret  clock  making,  as  an  object  worthy  of  public  attention,  is  carried  to  an  unri- 
valled degree  of  perfection. —  Vulliamy's  Consideration*  on  the  AW^Yr/  <•/'  /*«/<//<• 
Clocks.  4*o.  I!v2*. 

17  Its  weight,  which  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  bells  of  Oxford  <u 
r,  is  generally  stated  at  4}  tons,  but  is  also  said  to  be  only  '•  ion,  i:,  ,-\\\  ,  oi 
B4001bs. 
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The  walls  of  the  nave  and  choir  are  decorated  with  two  stories, 
of  coupled  pilasters,  arranged  at  regular  distances,  the  lower  range 
being  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  upper  of  the  composite  order ;  the 
intervals  between  the  Corinthian  pilasters  are  occupied  by  large 
windows,  and  those  between  the  composite  pilasters,  by  niches ; 
the  entire  summit  of  the  side  walls  is  crowned  by  a  regular 
balustrade.  The  projecting  semicircle,  which  terminates  the  eastern 
end,  is  more  highly  enriched,  and  appears  to  have  been  completed 
in  the  reign  of  William  [II.  as  the  royal  initials  are  sculptured 
beneath  the  eastern  window.  Over  the  choir  at  the  extreme  eastern 
end,  is  an  ornamented  attic,  which  breaks  the  line  of  balustrade. 

The  dome,  the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  feature  in 
the  building,  is  generally  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unqualified  admi- 
ration :  objections,  it  is  true,  have  been  raised  to  the  columns 
of  the  peristyle,  for  their  excess  in  height,  over  that  of  either  of  the 
orders  below,  and  the  objections  are  not  groundless  ;  but  none,  says 
Mr.  Gwilt,  can  lament  this  violation  of  rigid  propriety.  The  same 
gentleman  affirms,  that  for  dignity  and  elegance  no  church  in  Europe 
affords  an  example  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  cupola  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  peristyle  stands  on  an  immense  circular  basement,  rising 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  supported  on  the 
piers  and  great  arches  of  the  central  area  :  the  columns,  thirty-two 
in  number,  are  of  a  composite  order,  every  fourth  intercolumniation 
being  filled  with  masonry,  but  so  disposed  as  to  include  an  orna- 
mental niche  ;  by  which  arrangement  the  buttresses  of  the  cupola  are 
judiciously  concealed,  and  converted  into  a  decoration  of  a  beautiful 
character.  The  colonnade  is  crowned  with  a  complete  entablature 
and  balustrade,  which  forms  an  entire  circle,  connecting  all  the 
parts  in  one  grand  and  harmonious  whole.  Above  the  colonnade  but 
not  resting  upon  it,  rises  an  attic,  the  detail  of  which  is  simple  and 
appropriate,  and  whence  springs  the  exterior  dome  of  a  very  bold 
and  graceful  contour ;  it  is  covered  with  lead  and  ribbed  at  regular 
intervals.  At  its  summit  is  another  gallery  of  gilded  iron  work, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  stone  lantern  enriched  with  columns 
and  crowned  by  a  ball  and  cross18.  The  view  of  the  city  of  London 
from  the  stone  gallery,  round  the  dome,  over  the  colonnade  is  very 

'*>  In  182*)  a  new   ball   and  cross  were   placed   on    the    lantern   in  lieu  of  the 
'.urinals,  which  had  become  so  decayed  as  to  render  this  measure  necessary. 
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tine,  but  by  no  means  equals  the  extensive  prospect  obtained  at  the 
superior  elevation  of  the  golden  gallery  at  the  apex  of  the  donu 
round  the  lantern.  The  outward  diameter  of  the  dome  is  145  feet, 
the  inward  diameter  of  the  same  is  108  feet10.  The  entire  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  340  feet. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  crypt  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  great  transept:  in  this,  the  basement 
story,  vast  piers  and  arches  sustain  the  superstructure,  the  space 
being  formed  into  three  avenues  corresponding  \vith  those  of  the 
nave,  transept,  and  choir  above.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  crypt 
repose  the  remains  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  in  the  year  1805.  The  colours  of  his  own  ship  the 
Victory  were  deposited  in  the  same  grave,  which  is  covered  with 
an  altar  tomb  of  granite,  supporting  a  large  square  sarcophagus  of 
black  and  dark  coloured  marbles.  In  the  crypt  is  also  the  grave 
of  the  architect,  situated  under  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir. 

The  nave  and  choir  of  the  Cathedral  are  each  flanked  by  three 
arches  springing  from  piers,  which  are  strengthened  as  well  as 
decorated  on  their  inner  faces  by  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
crowned  by  an  entablature.  Over  this  order  of  architecture  rises 
a  tall  attic,  the  pilasters  of  which  form  abutment  piers  for  the 
springing  of  the  semicircular  arches  of  the  vaulting.  The  vaulting 
of  this  part  of  the  church  is  light,  elegant,  and  very  judiciously 
constructed;  each  division  forms  a  low  dome,  supported  by  four 
spandrils,  the  face  of  each  sphere  being  encircled  by  an  enriched 
course  of  foliage.  In  the  upright  plane  space  on  the  walls  a 
clerestory  is  introduced  over  the  attic;  the  aisles,  which  are  low  in 
comparison  with  the  nave,  are  vaulted  from  the  small  pilasters,  and 
terminated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  vaulting  of  the  nave 
and  choir.  At  the  western  termination  of  the  nave  is  a  small  tran- 
sept, which  on  the  south  is  occupied  as  a  morning  prayer  chapel, 
and  on  the  north  as  a  consistory,  or  court  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
diocese;  these  are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  screens  of  ornamental 
carved  work.  In  the  story  above  the  consistory  court  is  the  cathedral 

J9  The  diameter  of  the  inside  of   the  Pantheon,  at  Home,  is  about   1  in   in  i 
F.nglish  measure,  exclusive   of  the  walls  which  are  about  18  feet  thick,  so  that  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  circle  ih  about  185  feet;  the  i  om '  «t  this  aiuiuit  Unij'!' 
<•(»•!. ml  with  lead,  w<i*  foinieil>  t  ovu'cd  with  plate-  i-f  <rild'  <\  In.. 

i,  2 
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library ;  over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Henry 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill ;  he 
is  represented  with  a  plan  of  the  Cathedral  in  his  hand  :  this  prelate 
presented  the  whole  of  his  books  to  the  library.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  transept,  and  exactly  corresponding  in  situation 
and  dimension  with  the  library,  is  another  apartment,  in  which  is 
preserved  the  model  which  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  valued  by  him  as  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  designs  he  made  for  the  Cathedral.  The  central  area  under 
the  cupola  is  circumscribed  by  eight  large  piers,  equal  in  size, 
but  not  equi-distant.  The  four  larger  openings  occur  in  the 
spaces  where  the  nave,  choir,  and  transept  diverge  from  the 
great  circle,  the  lesser  ones  between  them.  These  latter  are 
surmounted  by  arches  which  spring  from  the  architrave  of  the 
main  order,  but  by  extending  the  springing  points,  above,  in  the 
attic  so  as  to  break  over  the  re-entering  angular  pilaster  below, 
such  an  increase  of  opening  is  acquired  in  the  attic,  that  the  eight 
arches  which  receive  the  cantilever  cornice  of  the  whispering  gal- 
lery are  all  equal20.  Above  the  cornice  a  tall  pedestal,  or  dado, 
receives  the  order  immediately  under  the  dome;  its  periphery  is 
divided  into  eight  portions,  of  three  intercolumniations  each,  pierced 
for  windows ;  each  of  these  divisions  being  separated  from  that 
adjoining  it  by  a  solid  pier,  one  intercolumniation  wide,  decorated 
with  a  niche.  The  piers  so  formed  connect  the  wall  of  the  inner 
order  with  the  external  peristyle,  and  thus  serve  as  counterforts  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  inner  brick  cupola,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
conical  wall  which  carries  the  lantern. 

The  ascent  to  the  whispering  gallery,  as  it  is  universally  called, 
is  by  a  circular  staircase,  constructed  within  the  north-western 
projection  of  the  great  transept.  This  gallery,  composed  of  richly- 
ornamented  iron  work,  encircles  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  extends 
to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornice.  The  staircase  contracts  on 
approaching  the  gallery  to  afford  room  for  various  passages, 
through  the  apertures  of  which  the  immense  buttresses  of  the  dome 
may  be  seen. 

Mr.  G wilt,    an    architect  who   has   written    an    account   of  St- 

?0  The  mitering  of  the  arclnvolts  over  the  eight  great  arches  of  the  cupola  is  ;i 
sad  abuse,  it  makes  the  lofty  works  which  rise  above  thorn  seem  to  stand  on  points. 
GwUt, 
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Paul's  Callu -dral,  seems  to  have  exercised  the  strictest  impartiality 
in  the  observations  he  has  made  relating  to  this  great  work  ;  he  admits 
that  \Vn  i)  was  a  consummate  mechanician,  hut  as  an  architect  he 
considers  him  by  no  means  so  distinguished.  It  is  obvious  to 
every  one  who  has  given  the  matter  due  consideration,  that  in 
estimating  the  merits  of  a  building  and  the  constructive  skill  of  its 
architect,  that  is  superior  in  which  the  greatest  effects  are 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  slenderest  materials.  Amongst  the 
most  elegant  applications  of  science  ever  introduced  into  a 
building  is  the  conical  wall,  between  the  inner  and  outer  domes, 
upon  which  the  stone  lantern  of  enormous  weight  is  supported. 
This  was  truly  the  thought  of  a  master,  but  however  admirable  the 
science  which  directed  the  use  of  the  expedient,  it  has  induced  two 
defects  which  are  scarcely  pardonable.  The  first  of  these  is,  that 
the  exterior  dome  is  constructed  of  timber,  which,  however  well 
attended  to,  must  necessarily  decay  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  should  even  the  carelessness  of  plumbers  spare  it.  The 
other  defect  is,  the  immense  waste  of  section  which  it  has  caused, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  interior  effect  sustained. 

In  the  height  of  this  cone  are  three  tiers  of  circular  perforations, 
not  alone  contrived  to  admit  the  necessary  currents  of  air  in  order 
to  keep  the  walls  dry,  but  to  light,  and  render  visible,  the  framing  of 
the  timbers  bearing  the  external  dome,  and  also  to  keep  them  free 
from  moisture.  The  framing  of  these  timbers  is  most  scientific  ; 
each  frame,  thirty-two  in  number,  stands  on  a  stone  abutment,  with 
a  circular  perforation  conjoined,  with  the  three  cones,  at  the  spring- 
ing lines.  The  whole  frame  is  in  three  stages,  three  principal 
upright  timbers  rise  through  the  said  stages,  with  occasional  struts 
and  braces ;  having  from  frame  to  frame  successive  tiers  of  horizontal 
timbers,  running  with  the  curvature  of  the  dome,  whereon  the 
external  covering  of  lead  is  laid.  Although  the  appearance  of  the 
several  frames  from  their  seemingly  complex  admixture,  in  the 
circuitous  line  round  the  cone,  may,  at  first  view,  confound  and 
astonish  the  beholder,  yet,  upon  examination,  the  nature  of  the 
carpentry  becomes  familiar  to  the  eye,  and  from  its  simplicity,  and 
true  geometrical  principle,  satisfies  the  mind  in  the  great  security 
afforded  to  the  whole  by  these  auxiliaries  of  the  dome-1. 

21  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  In  .John  Cailer,  I-'.  S.  A.  an 
architect  whose  descriptive)  remarki  arc  hhjhly  intcicstiiis;,  las  knowledge-  of  the 
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The  interior  of  the  cupola  is  painted  in  two  colours,  relieved 
with  gilding,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  it  is  in  eight  grand  compart- 
ments, representing  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul. 

The  dome  is  pierced  with  an  eye  in  its  vertex,  and  through  it 
a  vista  is  carried  up  to  the  small  dome  in  which  the  great  cone 
terminates.  When  the  whole  height  is  seen  through  the  opening 
from  below,  the  gaze  becomes  truly  fascinating ;  this  view  is  very 
justly  considered  the  prime  scenic  feature  of  the  whole  building. 
The  architectural  embellishments  of  the  more  lofty  parts  of  the 
structure  are  all  painted  and  gilded. 

The  western  end  of  the  choir  commences  at  the  piers  sup- 
porting the  cupola,  which  are  wider  than  the  other  piers,  and  are 
flanked  by  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the  angles,  having  a  square 
recess  in  the  intercolumniation :  uniform  with  these,  there  are,  at 
its  eastern  end,  piers  of  the  same  dimensions,  excepting  that  they 
are  pierced  for  a  communication  with  the  aisles.  In  other 
respects  the  leading  architectural  features  of  the  choir,  resemble 
those  of  the  nave,  with  the  addition  of  the  tribune  wherein  the 
altar  stands  which  is  domed  over,  from  the  top  of  the  attic. 

The  choir  screen  is  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  supporting  a 
gallery  for  the  organ,  and  bears  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  architect. 

SVBTVS  .  CONDITVR  .  HVJVS  .  ECCLESI.E  .  ET  .   VRBIS  .  COND1TOR  . 

CHRISTOPHORVS  .  WREN  .  QVI  .  VIXIT  .  ANNOS  .   VLTRA  .  NONAGINTA  . 

NGN    .    SIBI    .    SED    .    BONO    .    PVBLICO    .    LECTOR  .  SI  .  MONVMENTVM  . 

REQVIRIS  .  CIRCVMSPICE. 

The  organ  was  constructed  in  1694  by  Bernard  Smydt,  a 
German ;  but  was  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and  repaired  in  1802. 

On  each  side  of  the  choir  is  a  range  of  fifteen  stalls,  exclusive 
of  the  bishop's  throne,  on  the  southern  side,  and  a  stall  for  the 
lord  mayor  on  the  northern;  these  are  beautifully  enriched  with 
carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons".  The  pulpit  was  designed  by  Robert 

art  of  construction  giving  his  writings  a  precision,  and   accuracy,  not  often  to  be 
obtained. 

22  Tliis  artist,  celebrated  for  his  excellent  carving,  was  introduced  by  Evelyn 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  to  King  Charles  II.  ;  the  king  gave  him  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  board  of  works,  and  employed  him  in  the  ornaments  of  most  of  his 
palaces,  particularly  at  Windsor;  but  his  principal  performance  is  at  Petworth. 
Gibbons  died  in  1721. 
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Mylne,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  carved  by  Edward  Wyatt ;  it  was 
erected  about  the  year  1802.  The  reader's  desk,  representing  an 
eagle  with  expanded  wings,  supported  by  a  pillar,  and  enclosed 
\\itliin  a  railing,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  kind,  entirely  brass, 
richly  gilt.  The  apsis,  or  tribune,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir 
is  enriched  with  pilasters  painted  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  \\illi 
capitals,  and  ornaments  of  the  entablature,  richly  gilded.  The 
intercolumniation  is  panelled  with  marble. 

In  the  year  1773  a  design  was  formed  for  decorating  the 
Cathedral  with  the  works  of  our  most  eminent  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, when  the  presidents  and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
offered  to  fill  some  of  the  compartments  with  pictures  without 
charge  ;  but  the  scheme,  although  approved  of  by  his  majesty, 
was  discouraged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  as  savouring  of  "  Popery."  About  the  year  1793  another 
suggestion  to  break  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  architecture 
in  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  was  the  admission  of  national 
monuments  raised  in  commemoration  of  eminent  characters.  The 
two  first  monuments  erected  in  this  building  were  those  of  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who  died  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tar- 
tary,  in  1790,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  highly- 
distinguished  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  died  in  1784  ; 
both  statues  were  the  work  of  John  Bacon,  R.  A.23,  and  occupy 
corresponding  situations  in  the  angles  in  the  front  of  the  smaller 
piers  of  the  dome.  In  another  angle  is  a  third  statue  by  the  same 
sculptor,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Jones,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  who  died  at  Bengal,  in  1794.  The  fourth  statue 
in  a  correspondent  angle  of  the  dome  is  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  died  in  179224. 

All  the  monuments  in  the  church  are  of  white  marble,  with  the 
exception  of  the  plinths,  of  those  which  stand  upon  the  pavement. 

The  expences  attending  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  were 
defrayed  by  an  imposition  on  sea  coal  imported  into  London,  the 

23  This  eminent  sculptor  died  in  1790  ;  there  are  few  of  our  cathedrals  without 
some  specimen  of  his  skill,  but  one  of  his  grandest  efforts  is  the  monument  of  Lord 
Chatham,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  completed  in  1783. 

24  In  the  vaults  of  the  Cathedral  were  also  buried  the  following  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  :  James  Barry,    R.  A.  who  died  in   1806.     John  Opic,  R.  A.  who 
died  in  1807.  Benjamin  West,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  -.vho  died  in  1820; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  died  in  1830. 
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annual  proceeds  of  which  were  sometimes  less  than  the  yearly 
charges,,  for  materials  and  labour ;  the  deficiency  was  supplied  b\ 
the  contribution  of  the  king,  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  gentry, 
and  by  the  sale  of  some  of  the  old  materials.  The  whole  expence 
of  erecting  the  edifice,  deducting  the  money  expended  in  attempts 
to  repair  the  old  cathedral,  was  £736,752.  2*.  3d.,  in  addition  to 
which  the  stone  and  iron  inclosure  which  surrounds  it2'  cost 
£11,202.  0*.  6d. ;  total,  £747,954.  2*.  M. 

It  appears  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  neglect  or  preservation  of  the  building.  When 
the  Cathedral  was  rebuilt  a  fund  was  provided  for  its  preservation, 
called  The  Fabric  Fund,  and  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  the  repairs  of  the  Cathedral-  It  is  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  as  trustees  of  the  Fabric  Money,  and  all  business 
relative  to  the  repairs  or  improvement  of  the  building  is  solely 
under  their  management  and  control. 

A  detail  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  abuses  at  St.  Paul's  is  given 
in  Mr.  Gwilt's  account  of  the  Church,  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  master  carpenter  levied  a  toll  called  stairfoot  money,  on  all 
strangers  who  were  desirous  of  ascending  to  view  the  works  from 
1707  to  17J1;  with  laudable  humanity  he  applied  the  proceeds  to 
the  relief  of  those  artificers  who  were  disabled  by  accidents  on  the 
the  works,  and  to  the  assistance  of  their  families.  The  monies 
arising  from  this  source  were  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  dean 
and  chapter;  without  compunction  they  put  a  stop  to  the  charitable 
disposition  of  the  monies,  and  directed  the  future  application  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  of  the  Church. 

-'•"'  The  superb  iron  balustrade  which  environs  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  eost  about 
Cxi.  a  pound,  and  was  cast  at  Gloucester  Furnace,  about  two  miles  from  Lamber- 
linrst,  in  .Sussex  ;  this  was  for  a  length  of  time  the  principal  iron  furnace  in  England, 
and  \sas  supplied  with  iron  stone  dug  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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TilE  city  of  \\  ells  is  very  beautifully  and  romantically  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  almost  mountainous  forest  ol 
Mendip,  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Glastonbiiry,  and 
nineteen  from  the -city  of  Bath.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  St.  Andrew's  Well,  a  remarkable  spring,  which  rises 
near  the  site  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and,  emitting  a  copious  stream, 
surrounds  that  ancient  structure  with  its  transparent  waters,  and 
thence  transmits  them  through  the  several  parts  of  the  city.  It  i.s 
traditionally  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  ardent  religious  zeal  of 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  here  founded  a  church,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle.  A  college  of  priests  was 
subsequently  established  by  Kinulph,  successor  of  Sigebert,  and 
Adhelm,  who  had  been  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  as,  A.I).  910,  con- 
secrated by  Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  first  bishop 
of  Wells,  with  Somersetshire  for  his  diocese.  The  city  was 
incorporated  by  Reginald  Fitz-Joceline,  the  son  of  Joceline,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  bishop  of  Wells  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and 
is  divided  into  four  verdereys,  each  of  which  is  superintended  l>\ 
two  verderers,  an  office  originating  in  the  ancient  viridarii,  who 
kept  the  assizes  of  the  bishop's  forest  of  Men  dip1! 

The  original  Cathedral  of  Wells,  which  had  been  erected  lr. 
Wulfhelm,  the  successor  of  Adhelm,  the  first  bishop,  appears  to 
have  been  mucli  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Giso, 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  having 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  church,  augmented  the  number  ol 
canons,  and  built  the  useful  appendages  of  a  cloister,  hull,  and 
dormitory.  This  bishop  also  enlarged  and  beautified  the  grand 
choir  of  the  Cathedral:  having  presided  at  Wells  eight  and  h\en!\ 
years,  he  died  A.  D.  1087,  and  was  buried  on  the  northern  si 
the  high  altar  in  his  church. 

John  de  Villula,  a  native  of  Tours,  in  France,   who  -  •<!  to 

the  bishopric,  is  said  to  have  practised  physic  in  Hath  with  . 

1   Collinson's    History    and   Antiquities    of    the    Coun  jet,     ^<>1.   iii. 

(..  :;::. 
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success  before  his  advancement  to  the  episcopal  chair.  This  prelate 
entirely  demolished  the  cloister  and  other  conventual  buildings 
which  Bishop  Giso  had  erected  for  the  use  of  the  canons,  and  in 
the  place  where  they  had  stood  built  a  palace  for  himself  and  his 
successors.  This  bishop  being  strongly  attached  to  the  city  of 
Bath.,  whence  he  derived  his  fortune,  determined  to  fix  his  pontifical 
seat  there.  In  this  design  the  prelate  was  encouraged  by  the  monks 
of  Bath,  who  petitioned  him  to  unite  the  abbey  with  the  bishopric, 
and  gave  him  five  hundred  marks,  with  which  he  purchased  the 
whole  city  of  King  William  Rufus,  and  then  assumed  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Bath.  He,  died  in  1122.  Great  contention  afterwards 
arose  betwixt  the  monks  of  Batli  and  Wells  as  to  which  city  should 
be  honoured  with  the  episcopal  seat;  the  question  being  referred  by 
compromise  to  the  bishop's  arbitration,  he  ordained  that  the  bishops 
of  this  diocese  should  neither  be  called  bishops  of  Wells  as  they 
had  been,  nor  of  BatJi  as  they  were,  but  that  taking  their  name 
from  both  churches,  they  should  for  the  future  be  called  bishops  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  That  each  of  the  churches,  when  the  see  was 
vacant,  should  appoint  an  equal  number  of  delegates,  by  whose 
votes  the  bishop  should  be  chosen,  and  that  he  should  be  installed 
both  at  Bath  and  Wells.  He  rebuilt  great  part  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  dying  in  the  year  1165,  was  buried  at  Bath. 

Joceline  Trotman,  or  de  Wells,  a  native  of  this  city,  and  one  of 
the  canons  of  this  Cathedral,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese 
at  Reading,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1205.  But  very  soon  after- 
wards having  incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  by  interdicting  the 
nation,  at  the  pope's  command,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
bishopric,  and  spent  five  years  abroad  in  banishment.  After  his 
return  to  his  diocese,  he  applied  himself  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
church  of  Wells.  He  began  his  work  about  the  year  1214,  when 
he  took  down  the  greatest  part  of  the  church  from  tbe  presbytery 
westward,  and  commenced  rebuilding  it  on  a  more  spacious  and 
beautiful  plan  calculated  to  produce  a  noble  and  admirable  effect ; 
he  rededicated  it  Oct.  23,  1239.  This  bishop  not  only  rebuilt  the 
western  front  of  the  Cathedral  as  it  now  stands,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  enriched  architecture  in  England,  but  also 
built  and  endowed  two  costly  chapels,  one  in  his  palace  at  Wokey, 
and  the  other  at  Wells.  Bishop  Joceline  died  19th  of  November, 
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2,  and  was  buried  in  UK;  middle  of  the  choir.  The  entire  plan 
or  model  of  the  church  adopted  b)  this  bishop  appears  IIC\<T  to 
have  been  departed  from,  but  to  have  been  strictly  followed  in  the 
\\orks  of  successive  bishops  till  its  total  completion  by  Bishop 
Stillington,  in  1465.  Ralph  Shrewsbury,  the  thirtieth  bishop  of 
Wells,  who  succeeded  in  1329,  a  century  after  its  commencement, 
excelled  almost  all  his  predecessors  in  this  see  in  works  of  liberality 
and  munificence,  and  has  the  merit  of  continuing  the  original  plan 
in  his  great  benefactions  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  very  beautiful  architectural  style  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  skill  and  taste  displaced  '" 
the  construction  and  ornamental  parts,  the  boldness  and  lightness 
of  all  the  edifices  raised  at  this  period  are  yet  unrivalled,  and  com- 
mand a  very  high  respect  for  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  architects. 
In  Flaxman's  Lectures,  that  classical  sculptor  did  not  fail  to 
commend  highly  the  tasteful  decorations  of  rich  foliage  and  the 
gracefully  disposed  statues  with  which  architecture  of  this  period 
was  enriched,  but  especially  directed  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to 
this  Cathedral  as  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Joceline.  The  western  front 
of  the  church  equally  testifies  the  piety  and  comprehension  of  the 
bishop's  mind,  and  the  sculpture,  in  Mr.  Flaxman's  opinion,  presents 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  subjects  possible  to  be  chosen.  On 
the  southern  side  above  the  western  door,  are  altl  relied  of  the 
Creation2  in  its  different  parts,  the  Deluge,  and  important  Acts  of 
the  Patriarchs  3.  Companions  to  these  on  the  northern  side  are  alti 
relievi  of  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Above 
them  are  two  rows  of  statues,  larger  than  nature,  in  niches,  of 
kings,  queens,  and  noble  patrons  of  the  church,  saints,  bishops,  and 
other  religious,  from  its  foundation  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Near  the  pediment  is  our  Saviour  come  to  judgment,  attended  by- 
angels  and  his  twelve  apostles.  The  upper  arches  on  each  side, 
along  the  whole  of  the  western  front  and  continued  in  the  northern 
and  southern  ends,  are  occupied  by  figures  rising  from  their  graves* 
strongly  expressing  the  hope,  fear,  astonishment,  stupefaction  or 


2  There  arc  many  compositions  of  the  Almighty  creating  Eve,  by  Ciofto, 
Amico,  Buffalniaeo,  Ghiberti,   and  Michael  A  ngelo  ;  bat  this  is  certainly  the  oldest 

and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  others.  —  Flu.i-iwtn. 

3  The  death  of  Isaac  and  Hie  figure  of  St.  John   are   [>.u  ticularly  instanced  l>\ 
"Mr.  Khi.Mnaii  as  beautiful  compositions. 

M    2 
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despair,  inspired  by  the  presence  of  Hie  Lord  and  Judge  of  the 
world  in  that  awful  moment.  In  speaking  of  the  execution  of  such 
a  work,  Mr.  Flaxman  admits  that  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  in  comparison  with 
those  of  our  own  times.  There  were  neither  prints,  nor  printed 
books,  to  assist  the  artist :  the  sculptor  could  not  be  instructed  in 
anatomy,  for  there  were  no  anatomists.  Some  knowledge  of  optics 
and  a  glimmering  of  perspective  were  reserved  for  the  researches 
of  so  sublime  a  genius  as  Roger  Bacon  some  years  afterwards.  A 
little  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics  was  exclusively  con- 
lined  to  two  or  three  learned  monks  in  the  whole  country,  and  the 
principles  of  those  sciences  as  applied  to  the  figure  and  motion  of 
man  and  inferior  animals  were  known  to  none.  Therefore  the 
work  is  necessarily  ill  drawn  and  deficient  in  principle,  and  much 
of  the  sculpture  is  rude  and  severe,  yet  in  parts  there  is  a  beautiful 
simplicity,  an  irresistible  sentiment,  and  sometimes  a  grace  excelling 
more  modern  productions. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  adds  Mr.  Flaxman,  that  the  sculpture 
on  the  western  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  was  finished  in  1242,  two 
years  after  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  the  restorer  of  painting  in  Italy, 
and  the  work  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  that  Nicolo  Pisano, 
the  Italian  restorer  of  sculpture,  exercised  the  art  in  his  own 
country.  It  was  also  finished  forty-six  years  before  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens,  and  thirty-six  years  before  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  was 
begun,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  first  specimen  of  such  magnificent 
and  varied  sculpture,  united  in  a  series  of  sacred  history,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
general  idea  of  the  work  might  be  brought  from  the  East  by  some 
o(  the  crusaders.  There  are  two  arguments  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  execution  being  English — the  family  name  of  the  bishop  is 
English,  Joceline  Trotman ;  and  the  style  both  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  is  wholly  different  from  the  tombs  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  King  Henry  III.,  which  were  by  Italian  artists  4. 

Thomas  Beckington,  who  had  been  one  of  the  canons  of  this 
Cathedral,  was  elected  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1443,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  see  until  his  decease  in 
1  ilf).  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  exemplary  bishop  employed 

1   I'laxm.in's  LIT  lures  on  Sculutun. 
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great  purl  of  his  lime  and  (lie  vasi  revenues  of  liis  see  he  has  left 
splendid  evidence,  and  so  long  as  one  stone  of  his-  Cathedral 
remains,  so  long  must  his  memory,  his  (aste,  and  his  liberality,  be 
held  in  \eneralion.  It  has  been  happily  conjectured  that  he  imbibed 
his  love  for,  and  perhaps  skill  in,  architecture  from  his  first  patron, 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  from  whom  Bishop 
\Vaynllete  is  known  to  have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  that 
science.  Beckington's  munificence  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
either  of  those  celebrated  personages.  He  repaired  and  beautified 
all  the  episcopal  houses  in  his  diocese,  on  most  of  which  he  caused 
his  own  rebus  to  be  affixed.  He  also  erected  a  considerable  part 
of  the  cloisters  of  this  Cathedral,  and  built  and  endowed  a  chantry 
chapel  on  the  southern  side  of  the  choir;  the  whole  of  the  college  of 
the  vicar's  choral  was  rebuilt  at  his  expence  by  his  executors.  His 
attention  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  appendages  of  his  Cathedral. 
Amongst  other  benefactions  to  the  city  of  Wells  he  built  "  the  new 
work,"  a  row  of  houses  on  the  northern  side  of  the  market-place, 
and  two  large  gatehouses  at  the  eastern  end ;  he  also  granted  per- 
mission to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  have  a  conduit  near  the 
cross,  to  be  supplied  by  pipes  from  St.  Andrew's  well,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  palace5.  "  It  is  at  Wells,"  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
in  his  Life  of  this  Bishop,  "  that  the  lover  of  the  arts  and  the 
admirer  of  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  the  prelates  of  the 
middle  ages  will  be  most  impressed  with  respect  for  Bishop 
Beckington  5  but  whilst  viewing  the  effects  of  his  munificence  will 
he  be  able  to  refrain  from  asking  himself,  why  it  is  that  the  most 
opulent  successors  of  those  great  men  have  so  rarely  imitated 
them?  Will  his  respect  for  the  established  order  of  things  be 
sufficient  to  repress  the  reflexion,  that  with  nearly  the  same  revenues 
the  modern  clergy  seldom  indeed  beautify  or  repair  cathedrals  or 
found  colleges.  There  is  an  indifference,  an  apathy  about  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  country  which  is  really  surprising ; 
in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  repairs  of  churches 
are  generally  left  to  the  superintendance  of  uneducated  and  in- 
competent men,  who  every  where  leave  marks  of  their  barbarous 
ignorance  and  want  of  taste.  Whether  this  neglect  of  what  are 
termed  the  "  Temples  of  God,"  is  indicative  of  greater  zeal  in  his 
'  Lite  prefixed  to  "  The  Journal  of  McrkiniitoLi,"  priiilei1  in  1^>, 
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service  than  was  felt  by  the  reviled  monkish  priesthood,  or  whether 
the  public  who  are  so  commonly  accused,  from  the  pulpit,  of  in- 
difference to  their  religious  duties  are  likely  to  become  more  strict 
observers  of  them,  whilst  the  richly  endowed  hierarchy  of  England 
allow  the  venerable  religious  fabrics  to  fall  to  decay,  may  be  a  proper 
subject  for  consideration  of  the  dignitaries  of  our  church6." 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  as  it  now  remains,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  its  original  plan,  designed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  but  its  appendages  are  more  complete 
than  those  of  any  other  cathedral  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  this  general 
harmony  of  the  surrounding  buildings  that  renders  the  effect,  on 
first  view,  particularly  striking.  The  late  C.  A.  Stothard,  an  artist 
of  extraordinary  talent  and  application  in  delineating  the  monu- 
mental antiquities  of  his  country,  writes  thus  from  Wells : — "  The 
Cathedral,  with  its  various  surrounding  gates,  the  magnificent  close, 
and  the  west  front  covered  with  figures  of  the  finest  workmanship, 
certainly  must  bear  the  palm  from  all  others7." 

The  close,  called  the  liberty  of  St.  Andrew,  from  its  western  side 
presents  a  scene  in  perfect  harmony  with  a  painter's  feelings ;  a 
broad  lawn  extends  round  the  northern  front  of  the  church  to  the 
beautiful  chapter  house,  whence  an  ornamental  gallery  of  com- 
munication is  carried  over  an  arch  to  the  vicar's  college,  a  large 
ancient  quadrangle,  having  a  hall  and  chapel  at  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities.  On  this  side  of  the  Cathedral  Church  is  also 
the  deanery,  a  mansion  in  which  Dean  Gunthorp,  who  rebuilt  it,  is 
said  to  have  entertained  King  Henry  VII.,  on  his  return  from  the 
west  country.  In  allusion  to  the  name  of  Gunthorp,  several  large 
guns  are  carved  on  the  house.  On  the  southern  front  of  the  Cathedral 
are  the  cloisters,  larger  than  those  of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop's 
palace,  originally  built  by  Bishop  John  de  Villula,  surrounded  by 
an  embattled  wall  and  moat ;  the  area  of  the  palace  occupies  nearly 
seven  acres  of  ground  ;  but  both  the  hall  and  chapel  have  been 
suffered  to  become  dilapidated. 

The  western  front  of  the  Cathedral  occupies  a  space  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  including  the  boldly  projecting 
buttresses  of  the  large  towers,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  not  less 
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lliaii  0110  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  statues,  of  the  size  of  life 
and  larger,  which  are  upon  this  front,  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  in  number,  and  of  smaller  figures  there  are  more  than 
double  that  number.  In  the  centre  is  a  double  doorway  opening 
upon  the  nave,  with  small  lateral  doorways  to  the  aisles ;  above  the 
course,  at  the  springing  of  the  arch  of  the  central  dooru;i\,  is  a 
continued  series  of  arches,  not  without  ornament,  but  less  highly 
enriched  than  the  upper  compartments  of  the  front.  Three  central 
lancet  arch  windows8  are  separated  by  piers  of  nearl\  equal  width 
to  the  openings,  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
pointed  architecture,  satisfying  the  antiquary  as  to  the  precise  dad 
of  the  foundation  of  the  structure.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  western  front  is  the  enrichment  of  the  projecting  buttresses,  and 
the  large  space  over  the  great  western  window,  which  excites  almost 
universal  admiration,  independently  of  its  great  antiquity. 

Few  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  sculpture  which  adorned  the 
structures  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  now  remaining, 
but  they  were  almost  invariably  placed  in  niches  of  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  whence  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
introduce  but  one  figure,  and  that  in  an  upright  position  ;  yet  under 
all  these  disadvantages  a  competent  judge  may  discover  in  the 
majority  of  the  works  of  our  ancient  sculptors  a  freedom  and 
correctness  of  design  that  did,  with  due  encouragement,  produce 
works  equal  to  those  of  the  Italian  school.  If  (says  an  able  critic 
on  sculpture)  we  examine  the  countenances  of  the  kings  and  saints 
scattered  over  cathedrals  and  some  churches,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  artists  who  made  them  were  capable  of  expressing  dignity 
and  piety ;  their  drapery  is  generally  in  large  graceful  folds, 
correspondent  to  the  position  of  the  limbs  <J. 

8  The  term  lancet  has  been  happily  applied  to  the  tall  narrow  windows  which 
enlighten  the  structures  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  the  most 
complete  specimen  of  that  style  ;  these  lights  have  each  a  pointed  arch  at  top,  and 
the  arch  is  frequently  raised  on  strait  lines  above  the  mouldings  of  the  impost,  where 
such  mouldings  occur.  This  is  indeed  the  lancet  form,  comparing  the  arch  to  the  head 
of  a  lance  or  dart.  A  mixtuie  of  semicircular  and  lancet  arches  is  not  uncommonly 

form!  in  buildings  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  pointed  arch  began  to  pie\ail. 
Pointed  architecture  is  so  termed  in  allusion  not  only  to  its  charactciistic  arch,  but 

to  its  pinnacles,  spires,  &c.,  and  seems  most  appropriate  and  most  expressive  of  its 
character. — Pugin's  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

9  The  admirer  of  sculpture  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  gratified  by  tracing  the 
progress  of  English  statuary  in  that  vast  field  for  observation,  Westminster  Abbey 
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The  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  (continues  the  same  author)  is 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture  decidedly  of  a  more  ele- 
vated character  than  that  at  Salisbury,  the  church  of  which  was 
erected  about  the  same  time.  Here  may  be  seen  a  number  of  alti 
relievi  of  two  or  three  figures,  representing  some  of  the  choicest 
subjects  selected  from  the  old  and  new  testaments,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  many  of  the  groups  display  very  considerable 
taste  and  judgment.  In  more  elevated  situations  are  ranges  of 
niches,  containing  statues  of  the  principal  personages  connected 
with  the  church,  such  as  saints,  kings,  queens,  nobility,  and  clergy. 
The  principal  subject  in  the  west  front  is  evidently  Christ  attended 
by  angels  and  his  twelve  apostles  ;  many  of  the  designs  occupying 
the  upper  arches  round  the  church  are  emblematical  of  the  Creation, 
the  Deluge,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  particularly  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Day  of  Judgment 10.  The  artist,  who  was  employed  at 
Wells,  a  perfect  master  of  his  profession,  has  left  ocular  evidence 
of  his  superior  abilities,  and,  although  these  works  exhibit  great 
deficiencies  in  what  is  now  termed  classicality  or  principles  of  art, 
they  yet  possess  many  fine  original  sentiments  and  occasional 
excellencies  which  overbalance  minor  defects,  and  are  consequently 
fairly  deserving  of  esteem,  especially  as  they  were  produced  long- 
before  the  revival  of  arts  and  learning  in  Italy11. 

The  porch  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church  is  an  elegant 
specimen  of  the  early  period  of  pointed  architecture  ;  the  buttresses 
are  plain,  and  the  pinnacles  without  ornament,  but  its  great  merit  is 
its  simplicity  of  design.  The  chief  enrichment  of  the  highly  pointed 
arch  of  entrance  is  an  abundance  of  beautiful  recessed  mouldings 
peculiar  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  erected;  the  insulated  and 
banded  shafts  of  the  pillars  on  the  sides  have  boldly  sculptured 
capitals,  very  curiously  ornamented,  amongst  the  foliage  of  which 
is  represented  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  and  martyrdom  of 

Church,  where  he  will  rind  almost  an  annual  succession  of  architectural  and  monu- 
mental figures  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day. 

10  Many   other   productions  of  the  same   date   arc   impressive    and    rich    in 
imagination ;  some  are    remarkable    for  the  novel  and  poetical  ideas  which  they 
display,  as  at  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough  there  are  a  number  of  well  executed 
t. lever  designs,  representing  infernal  spirits  tormenting  sinners. 

11  Summary  of  early  Sculpture  in  England;  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject,  published  in  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
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St.  I'dmund  the  King,  who  was  shot  with  arrows,  and  afterwards 
beheaded  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  870.  These  subjects  possess 
great  merit  from  the  elegance  of  the  sculpture  and  intricacy  of  the 
design. 

An  uniform  parapet,  with  corbel  table  and  cornice,  is  con- 
tinued all  round  the  walls  of  the  church  over  the  clerestory 
and  the  aisles.  Attached  to  an  angle  of  the  western  buttress  of 
the  northern  transept  is  a  curious  ancient  clock,  with  figures  in 
complete  armour,  which  strike  the  hours  on  a  bell.  The  whole  of 
the  Cathedral  from  the  western  front,  excepting  the  upper  parts  of 
the  towers  on  that  part  of  the  edifice,  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  from  its  similarity  of  style  and  general  uniform  character  of 
the  architecture,  is  reputed  to  have  been  erected  by  Bishop  Joceline. 
Before  the  year  1264,  the  whole  of  the  more  eastern  part  of  the 
building,  together  with  the  Lady  Chapel,  was  nearly  completed. 
This  is  satisfactorily  proved  from  the  style  of  the  workmanship, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  Bishop  Bitton,  who  died  in  1264,  having 
been  buried  in  the  new  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  windows, 
filled  with  beautiful  tracery,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  choir  and 
aisles.  The  chapter  house  was  built  in  the  time  of  Bishop  William 
de  la  March.  In  the  year  1325,  it  appears  that  an  indulgence  of 
forty  days  was  granted  to  those  who  contributed  towards  the  new 
work  of  this  Cathedral.  The  central  tower  is  of  this  period ; 
and  it  is  known  that  the  upper  part  of  the  south  western-tower 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  before  the  year  1386,  at  the 
expence  of  Bishop  Harewell  and  the  contribution  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Wells.  The  same  prelate  also  liberally  gave  one 
hundred  marks  towards  the  glasing  of  the  compartments  of  the 
western  window.  The  north-western  tower,  above  the  third  row 
of  statues,  is  also  known  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Bubwith, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  arms  being  sculptured  on  the  western 
front  of  the  tower. 

The  total  length  of  the  nave  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
feet,  its  whole  breadth,  including  the  aisles,  is  sixty-seven  feet, 
and  in  height  this  part  of  the  church  is  sixty-seven  feet.  The 
choir  is  about  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  length,  and  the 
transept  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length.  The  height 
of  the  nave  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Salisbury,  and  there  is  a 
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considerable  difference  in  the  length;  but  the  effect  produced  on 
entering  it  is  not  devoid  of  grandeur,  in  consequence  of  its 
admirable  proportion  and  complete  preservation.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  ten  pointed  arches  on  either  side  ;  over 
each  of  the  aisles  is  a  triforium  and  clerestory,  in  one  uniform 
style  of  architecture,  with  the  groining  of  the  ceiling  very  plain. 
The  lancet  arches  of  the  triforium,  or  gallery  over  the  aisles,  are 
singularly  characteristic  of  the  early  period  of  the  original  work  in 
the  Cathedral13 ;  but  the  windows,  both  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory, 
have  evidently  been  altered  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
mullions  are  disposed  in  all  the  windows  precisely  in  the  manner 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  when  Bishop 
Harewell  is  stated  to  have  been  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Cathedral.  In  the  great  western  window  of  the  nave,  over 
the  entrance,  are  remains  of  numerous  figures  in  painted  glass; 
amongst  which  were  representations  of  Jesus  Christ,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  "King  Ina,  Bishop  Shrewsbury,  and  Bishop  Crichton,  the 
last  of  whom  repaired  the  window  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
Painted  glass  was  an  almost  indispensable  embellishment  required 
for  these  lofty  windows,  and  was  employed  to  fill  the  immense 
spaces  with  the  splendour  of  brilliant  hues  which  were  disposed 
in  various  ornamental  figures,  harmonizing  in  style  and  character 
with  the  architecture  of  the  structure.  Attached  to  a  window  of 
the  clerestory  and  above  the  triforium  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
nave,  is  a  minstrel  gallery,  with  appropriate  embellishments. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nave  is  an  ancient  marble  slab  in  the  pave- 
ment, which  is  said  to  cover  the  remains  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  original  Church  of  Wells. 

13  In  distinguishing  the  pure  lancet  style  of  architecture  from  any  other,  it 
will  be  evident  to  the  critical  observer,  says  Mr.  Dallaway,  in  bis  Discourses,  that 
the  decorative  particles  were  sparingly  introduced,  and  that  regularity  of  design 
and  a  simple  uniformity  are  strictly  maintained.  A  most  beautiful  instance  was  the 
nave  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  Church,  in  York,  built  between  the  years  1270  and  1292, 
but  now  dilapidated.  There  are  engravings  of  the  subject  in  the  "  Yetusta  Monu- 
menta,"  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  P.  F.  Robinson,  a  distinguished 
architect,  executed  a  very  perfect  plan  and  some  beautiful  drawings  of  the  remains 
of  the  chapter  house;  the  carved  ornaments  of  which  are  specimens  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architectural  sculpture,  that  have  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  work  of 
any  style  or  period.  The  same  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
abbey  at  York,  communicated  his  researches  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
in  July,  1835. 
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Bishop  Haselshaw,  \\lio  died  in  the  year  I.'iOS,  was  buried  in 
the  nave,  near  tlic  altar  for  the  celebration  of  matins.  The  slab  of 
marble,  sixteen  feet  in  length,  still  remains;  but  the  inlagliated  brass 
with  which  it  was  inlaid  is  irrecoverably  lost.  The  episcopal  ligure 
appears  to  have  been  ten  feel  Ion*;.  In  the  southern  aisle  is  ;i  lar^c 
mural  monumenl  to  Hishop  Hooper,  \\lio  died  in  J727. 

Bishop  Ralph  Krghum,  formerly  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died 
in  1400,  was  buried  in  the  nave.  The  slab  remains,  with  indents 
of  an  episcopal  figure  and  two  shields,  with  which  the  marble  \\as 
originally  inlaid.  Near  it  is  a  tombstone  for  John  Phreas,  who 
was  nominated  to  this  see  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Beckington,  but 
who  died  before  his  consecration. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  nave,  the  space  beneath  the  ninth 
arch  from  the  western  entrance  is  occupied  by  a  monumental 
chapel,  erected  at  the  expence  of  Bishop  Bubwith,  wherein,  after 
liis  decease  on  the  27th  of  October,  1424,  he  was  buried.  He 
endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Bicknoller,  and  by  will  appointed 
three  priests  to  celebrate  a  daily  mass  here  for  the  good  estate  of  his 
soul.  This  bishop  also  founded  an  alms  house  near  St.  Cuthbert's 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Wells,  and  erected  a  chapel  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Bath14.  The  monumental  chapel  is  en- 
closed by  an  hexagonal  screen  in  compartments,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  door;  the  lower  part  is  panelled  with  enriched  arches,  and  is 
partially  open,  where  the  mullions  are  more  complicated;  above 
the  screen  is  a  bold  cornice  of  wreathed  foliage.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  chapel  in  the  interior,  where  the  altar  formerly  stood,  are 
canopied  niches,  now  mutilated ;  and  at  the  western  end  are  the 
arms  of  the  see,  impaling  those  of  the  bishop's  own  family. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  nave,  immediately  opposite  to 
Bishop  Bubwith's  chantry,  is  another  very  beautiful  monumental 
chapel,  erected  by  Hugh  Sugar,  LL.D.,  treasurer  of  Wells,  in  the 

14  Notwithstanding  there  were  six  bishops  interred  within  the  abbey  church 
of  Bath  antecedent  to  Bishop  Montagu,  who  died  in  KjIS,  namely,  John  de  Villiila, 
ob,  112.';  Godfrey,  1135  ;  Robert,  1105;  Reginald  I  it/  Joccline,  1 191  ;  Savannis, 
1205;  and  Roger,  1'247  ;  besides  several  priors  of  15ath  and  Dunstcr,  and  many 
distinguished  personages,  there  are  no  remains,  no  trace  of  any  ancient  monument 
whatever.  Several  stone  coffins  have  been  discovered  in  different  part>  of  (lie 
structure,  and  in  one  taken  from  underneath  the  pavement  of  the  northern  transept 
was  found  a  curious  chalice,  or  cup  used  for  the  wine  in  the  eurliaiNt  < 
History  nnd  Antii/uHins  of  tin  County  of  SonHersetikire,  vol  i.  p  07. 
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reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  who  died  in  1489.  The  design  of  this 
chapel  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  last  mentioned,  but  it  is  more 
highly  enriched.  Above  the  arches  of  the  screen  of  enclosure  is  a 
bold  and  broad  cornice,  charged  with  demi-angels  bearing  shields 
of  the  founder's  arms — a  pun  on  his  name — three  sugar  loaves, 
surmounted  by  a  doctor's  cap  :  his  initials  f$.  fi>, ;  and  the  emblems 
of  Christ's  passion.  The  same  initials  and  arms  are  repeated  on 
shields  upon  the  ceiling  in  the  interior  of  the  chapel.  At  the 
eastern  end  are  five  niches  crowned  with  turretted  canopies,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  interior  is  enriched  with  architectural 
ornaments,  very  delicately  and  beautifully  wrought.  Besides  these 
two  splendid  chapels  there  are  very  few  monuments,  remarkable  as 
works  of  art,,  in  the  nave.  Against  the  great  pillar  on  the  western 
side  of  the  above  chapel  is  a  curious  stone  pulpit,  erected  by 
Bishop  Knight,  who  died  in  the  year  1547,  which  Bishop  Godwyn 
says  "  he  caused  to  be  built  for  his  tombe 15."  In  front  of  the 
pulpit  are  the  arms  of  the  bishop,  and  the  following  inscription: — 

PREACHE  .  TIIOV  .   THE  .  WORDE  .  BE  .  FERVENT  .   IN   .   SEASON  .  AND 

.    OVT  .  OF  .   SEASON   .  REPROVE  .   REBVKE  .  EXHORT  .   IN   .  ALL  .  LONG 

.  SVFFERING  .  &  .  DOCTRYNE   .  2TIMO10. 

Bishop  William  Knight,  who  erected  this  pulpit,  was  frequently 
employed  in  embassies  by  King  Henry  VIII. :  he  also  erected  a 
cross  in  the  market-place  of  the  city  of  Wells,  a  description  of 
ornament  now  fast  disappearing.  Near  the  entrance  into  the  choir, 
under  the  great  central  tower,  lies  interred  Bishop  Robert  Burnell, 
of  the  baronial  family  of  that  name,  who  died  at  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  25th  of  October,  1292 17:  and  near  the  last  lies  Thomas 
Lovel,  sub-dean  of  Wells,  who  died  in  1524. 

The  central  tower  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  total 

i"'  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  p.  310. 

ir,  In  the  nave  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  is  a  celebrated  stone  pulpit  ;  but  in  the 
ancient  churches  there  was  little  preaching,  and  consequently  but  few  pulpits  in 
England  before  the  Reformation. 

'"  He  was  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  employed  in  his  Welsh  affairs.  He  built  a  great 
hall  on  the  western  side  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Wells,  which  was  demolished  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  At  Acton  Burnell,  in  Shropshire,  are  the  remains  of  a 
c.i*tle,  founded  by  Bi<hop  Burnell.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  a  square  tower 
at  each  corner.  In  this  castle  was  a  great  hall,  in  which  King  Edward  I.  held  a 
parliament  in  the  year  1283.  The  Statutum  de  Mercatorlbus  enacted  here,  is  from 
that  circumstance  better  known  as  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnell.  This  hall  was 
originally  183  feet  long  by  11  feet  in  breadth,  but  the  cable  ends  only,  now  remain. 
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length  of  the  church,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-one  feet.  Under  the  central  tower  the  sides  each  contain 
a  strong  support  in  form  of  an  insulated  arch,  which  sustains 
another  arch,  inverted  on  its  point,  all  united  with  the  side  piers, 
and  having  spandrils  perforated  with  a  circle  in  each,  a  more 
effectual  and  scientific  abutment  could  not  have  been  invented  ; 
that  for  the  same  purpose  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  slightly  different 
in  its  plan.  As  the  massive  walls  of  the  nave,  transept,  and  choir  of 
this  church,  formed  substantial  buttresses  to  the  exterior  of  the 
tower  piers,  these  double  arches,  with  open  spandrils,  are  cal- 
culated to  form  an  excellent  counterpoise  to  the  lateral  pressure ; 
here  the  support  is  continued  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  pier, 
but  at  Salisbury  the  abutment  appears  to  act  only  on  a  small  part 
of  it18. 

The  nave  and  transept  of  the  church  are  of  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  and  of  the  same  date  of  construction  ;  but  all  tin; 
building  eastward  of  the  choir  is  of  a  more  ornamental  and  lighter 
style  than  that  to  the  west,  and  exhibits  greater  delicacy  in  point 
of  execution :  this  part  of  the  church  was  evidently  erected  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  that  of  King  Henry  III. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  northern  transept  is  a  monument  in 
memory  of  Thomas  Cornish,  provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  who 
was  precentor  and  canon  residentiary  of  this  Cathedral,  and  died 
in  the  year  1513.  The  western  aisle  of  this  transept  is  used  as  a 
clock  room  and  vestry.  The  curious  and  remarkable  clock  is  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  by  Peter  Lightfoot, 
a  monk  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  about  1325  :  its  dial  not  only  shows 
the  time  of  day,  but  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  other  astronomical 
signs,  the  hours  not  being  marked  by  figures  and  lines,  but  by  long 
and  short  rays  19.  At  the  summit  of  this  ancient  clock  is  a  re- 
presentation of  four  or  five  mounted  knights,  accoutred  for  a 
tournament,  which,  at  the  time  of  striking  the  hours,  are  put  into 
action,  and  revolve  round  a  centre  by  means  of  machinery  attached. 

jg  See  Plate  3. — An  interior  view  of  the  grand  transept  at  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

'9  Soon  after  the  date  assigned  to  this  complicated  clock,  King  Edward  III. 
invited  clockmakers  from  Delft,  in  Holland,  granting  them  his  protection  to  exercise 
tlu'ir  trade  without  molestation  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  pendulum  clock,  it 
is  well  known,  was  the  invention  of  Christian  Huygens,  a  native  of  the  Hague, 
where  he  died  in  1695,  a?t.  06'. 
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At  one  of  the  angles  of  this  transept  is  also  a  figure  of  a  man  seated, 
who,  at  the  hours  and  quarters,  strikes  a  bell. 

In  the  centre  of  the  southern  transept  is  a  font.  The  font  by 
right  belongs  only  to  parish  churches,  and  as  a  special  privilege 
was  granted  to  conventual  churches  and  monasteries.  A  door  at 
the  western  extremity  opens  upon  the  cloisters,  and  against  the 
southern  wall  of  this  transept  is  a  monument  of  Bishop  William  tie 
la  March,  who  died  in  the  year  1302.  His  effigy  is  boldly  sculp- 
tured in  his  episcopal  robes,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  with  his 
crosier  resting  on  his  left  arm.  Near  this  is  a  dilapidated  monument 
of  Joan,  viscountess  L'Isle,  who  died  in  1464 :  she  was  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Chedder,  and  wife  of  John,  viscount  L'Isle, 
son  of  John  Talbot,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  whom 
he  served  in  France,  and  was  slain  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Chastillon, 
in  1453. 

In  the  eastern  aisle,  which  is  called  St.  Martin's  Chapel,  is  a 
tomb  of  John  Storthwaite,  precentor  and  chancellor  of  Wells,  who 
died  about  1454  :  upon  it  is  his  effigy,  within  a  recess  in  the  south 
wall.  In  an  adjoining  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Calixtus,  is  a 
monument  for  Dean  Henry  Husee,  who  died  in  1305  :  his  effigy, 
of  alabaster,  is  in  his  canonical  habit. 

Over  the  choir  screen,  which  is  of  stone,  is  the  organ  originally 
built  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Crichton,  in  1664,  and  repaired 
by  S.  Green,  in  1786.  On  each  side  of  the  choir  are  six  arches,  the 
three  westernmost,  with  the  pillars  whence  they  spring,  are  similar 
in  their  architectural  character  to  those  of  the  nave  j  but  eastward 
the  arches  are  lighter  in  appearance  and  more  elegant  in  proportion. 
The  enriched  groining  of  the  ceiling,  the  elaborate  screen  work  in 
front  of  the  triforium,  the  stalls  and  bishop's  throne,  are  in  excellent 
taste.  The  altar  screen  is  extremely  appropriate  and  low  ;  and  by 
that  means  affords  such  a  view  eastward  of  the  choir,  as  is  rarely 
seen  in  our  Cathedrals ;  the  light  clustered  pillars  supporting  the 
richly  groined  ceiling,  form  a  beautiful  architectural  vista,  ter- 
minated by  a  range  of  large  windows,  filled  with  stained  glass,  in 
the  Lady  Chapel.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral  choir,  above 
tli :  altar,  is  a  window  divided  into  many  lights  by  mullions  and 
branching  ribs  of  varied  tracery,  also  containing  stained  glass  ;  the 
heads  of  the  arches  to  the  bays,  or  grand  divisions,  are  adorned 
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with  splendid  canopies  radiant  \\itli  colour,  and  disposed  suitably 
to  the  architectural  design  of  the  several  compartments  of  the 
window. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful  monumental 
chapel  of  Bishop  Beckington,  who  died  in  1405;  it  occupies  tin- 
space  beneath  one  of  the  arches  of  the  choir,  a  richly  oniamrnti-d 
canopy  forming;  the  roof,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  adorned  with 
pendents,  terminating  in  small  bosses,  delicately  wrought.  Amidst 
all  this  rich  decoration  the  bishop  is  represented  in  alabaster,  in 
pontilicalibus,  upon  a  large  slab;  beneath  this  figure  laying  in 
state,  is  another  effigy,  in  stone,  of  a  cadaver,  or  emaciated  body, 
such  as  is  not  very  uncommon  on  tombs  of  ecclesiastics,  although 
it  is  rarely  seen  on  monuments  of  the  nobility.  The  slab  is  sup- 
ported by  small  pillars  and  arches,  forming  a  canopy  to  the  cadaver 
below. 

Thomas  Chaundler,  who  was  chancellor  of  this  diocese,  wrote  a 
life  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  dialogues  in  his  praise,  addressed 
to  Beckington,  and  describes  this  bishop  as  the  most  elegant  man 
of  his  time,  and  says  that  he  was  possessed  of  nearly  every  virtue 
which  adorns  human  nature.  Beckington  is  said  to  have  materially- 
increased  his  fame  by  a  very  learned  treatise  on  the  Salique  Law, 
which  is  now  extant :  his  high  reputation  recommended  him  to 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  patron,  to  whom  he  held  the 
office  of  chancellor,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  indebted  to  that 
prince  for  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  King  Henry  VI.  In  the 
year  1443  he  was  also  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  but  seems 
to  have  resigned  that  office  in  the  ensuing  year.  His  long  services 
were  at  length  rewarded  by  the  wealthy  bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  being  conferred  upon  him  in  September,  1443,  and  he  was 
consecrated  in  the  king's  new  college  of  Eton  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Llandaflf,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  on  which  day  the  chapel  of  the  college  was  hal- 
lowed, and  he  sang  mass  in  the  same.  Bishop  Beckington  must 
have  been  then  nearly  sixty  years  old,  and,  whether  from  the 
advanced  state  of  his  age,  or  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his 
patron,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  or  from  a  desire  to  die  bishop  of 
this  diocese,  in  which  he  was  born,  an  ambition  neither  extra- 
ordinary in  its  nature,  nor  of  unfrequcnt  occurrence,  he  was  ne\er 
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translated,  but  continued  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  until  his 
decease  20. 

Between  the  two  easternmost  pillars  on  the  same  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  monument  of  Bishop  Still,  who  died  in  1607,  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  eldest  son  Nathaniel,  with  an  epitaph  by 
Camden.  This  prelate  was  long  the  reputed  author  of  "  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,"  the  first  English  comedy,  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  originally  printed  in  1551,  when  he  was  no  more  than 
eight  years  of  age. 

In  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir  are  three  ancient  tombs, 
respectively  assigned  to  Bishops  Brithelm,  Kinewald,  and  Alvvyn  ; 
the  first  of  whom  died  in  the  year  973,  the  second  in  976,  and  the 
last  A.  D.  1000 ;  but  they  are  all  seemingly  of  subsequent  date  to 
the  building  of  the  present  church. 

At  the  back  of  the  stalls,  under  the  third  arch  of  the  choir  on 
the  same  side,  is  a  tomb  ascribed  to  Bishop  Giso,  who  died  in  1008' 
but  it  must  be  considered  as  doubtful. 

Near  the  second  pillar  westward  from  the  back  of  the  choir  is 
a  defaced  monument  of  Bishop  Ralph  Shrewsbury,  who  died  in 
1363;  it  originally  stood  within  the  choir,  but  was  removed  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation21.  Between  the  two  next  pillars  is  a 
monument  in  memory  of  Bishop  Richard  Kidder,  D.  D.,  who, 
together  with  his  lady,  was  killed  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  chimney 
stack  in  the  episcopal  palace,  during  a  violent  storm  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  November,  1703.  This  monument  was  erected  by 
the  bishop's  daughter,  who  is  represented  by  a  figure  reclining  on 
an  altar,  and  contemplating  the  urns  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes 
of  her  parents. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  southern  aisle  are  three  episcopal 
effigies  of  very  early  execution,  which  are  said  to  represent  Bishops 
Burwold,  Ethelwyn,  and  Brithwyn  ;  the  first  of  whom  died  A.  D. 

20  Life  prefixed  to  the  Journal  of  Bishop  Beckington,  1442. 

21  Bishop  Ralph  Shrewsbury  granted  to  the  prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  in 
the  city  of  Wells,  and  the  friars  of  that  house,  in  1350,  all  the  lands  and  tenements 
whereof  he  had  been  enfeoffed  by  William  de  Luttleton,  William  de  Bath,  and 
"William  de  Burwardsley,  to  the  end  that  they  should  pay  a  stipend  of  six  marks 
sterling  per  annum,  to  a  chaplain  to  say  mass  at  the  altar  of  Saint  Martin,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  for  the  good  estate  of  the  said  bishop  while  living,  and 
for  his  soul  after  his  decease  ;  and  also  for  the  soul  of  John  de  Somerton,  formerly 
abbot  of  Muchelney,  and  the  souls  of  all  his  successors  in  that  convent. — Collinson's 
History  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  Hi.  p.  402. 
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1000,  and  (he  two  latter,  A.I).  1026.  .  It  has  been  observed  b> 
more  than  one  writer  on  the  subject,  that  sculptured  figures  of 
the  thirteenth  century  are  superior  to  similar  performances  of  the 
two  succeeding  centuries:  from  this  circumstance  a  conclusion 
arises,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  that  English  art  was 
derived  from  France  or  Italy.  Had  that  been  the  case,  the  sain.- 
gradation  as  in  the  workmanship  of  the  parent  schools  would  h;i\<- 
been  apparent ;  yet  the  custom  of  carving  a  figure  of  the  deceased 
in  bas  relief  on  the  tomb,  seems  likely  to  have  been  brought  from 
France,  where  it  was  continued  in  imitation  of  the  Romans. 

Nearly  oppposite  the  tomb  assigned  to  Bishop  Burwold  is  that, 
of  Bishop  John  Harewell,  chancellor  of  Gascony  and  chaplain  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  died  in  1386,  and  was  buried  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Calixtus.  His  effigy  of  alabaster  has  been  much 
defaced;  the  bishop's  mitre  is  curiously  decorated,  but  the  head  of 
the  crosier,  generally  of  rich  workmanship,  is  gone. 

The  monument  of  Bishop  William  Bitton,  the  second  bishop  ol 
Wells  of  that  name,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  cathedral  choir, 
between  the  second  and  third  pillars  from  the  west.  He  died  in 
the  year  1274.  The  tomb  consists  of  a  marble  slab,  on  which 
is  sculptured  an  episcopal  figure  in  high  relief,  and  in  the  act 
of  conferring  benediction  22.  Angels,  with  censers,  performing  the 
service  of  Acolytes,  fill  the  spandrils  of  the  ornamented  niche,  in 
which  this  bishop  is  enshrined. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  towards  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a 
small  transept,  on  the  north  called  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  which  is  a 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Berkeley,  who 
died  in  the  year  1581.  He  was  very  rich,  but,  adds  sir  John 
Harrington,  "neither  church  nor  the  poor  were  the  better  for  it-'." 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  chapel  is   a    monument    and 

22  It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  the  bishop,  before  he  received  the  euohavi.st  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  to  bless  the  people  in  a  form  of  prayer  appropriate  toihc 
feast  of  the  day.  This  solemn  observation  was  made  on  the  fraction  of  the  host,  and 
as  that  was  the  time  at  which  a  blessing  was  asked  for  the  living,  so  al«o  it  was  the 
special  moment  when  on  the  day  of  burial  the  deceased  was  prayed  for  by  name. 
This  blessing  v\  as  given  01  iginally  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  but,  at  a  later  n^c, 
that  ceremony  was  disused,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  alone  acco  rpanied  tlio 
benediction  of  the  people.  Soe  a  veiv  intciesiini;  dissertation  by  John  Gaiic,  Ks<[, 
on  St.  /Ethelwold's  IJenedictional,  an  illuminated  INI.  S.  of  the  tenth  century,  ii)  t!m 
library  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devoiisliii  c, — Arch,.  j  <.!.  ->\. 
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effigy  of  Bishop  Robert  Crichton,  who  had  been  in  exile  with 
King  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  as  one  of  the  chaplains  to  his 
majesty.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  November,  1672,  set.  78.  On  his 
monument  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Wells  combined  with  those 
of  Bath.  The  arms  now  used  by  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Wells  alone.  Near 
this  monument  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  a  cumbent  figure  of  a  priest 
represented  in  his  canonicals,  said  to  be  in  memory  of  Dean  Forest, 
who  died  in  1446;  and  some  mural  tablets  of  members  of  the 
Brydges  family,  formerly  of  Wells. 

In  that  part  of  the  small  southern  transept  called  St.  Katherine's 
Chapel  is  a  monument  attributed  to  Bishop  William  Bitton,  who 
died  in  the  year  1264,  the  first  bishop  of  Wells  of  that  name,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  His 
tomb  has  since  been  removed,  and  to  what  part  is  doubtful.  The 
episcopal  figure  is  much  mutilated,  but  had  formerly  been  painted24. 

Eastward  of  this  ancient  tomb,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  a  very 
light  and  elegant  specimen  of  monumental  architecture,  erected  to 
commemorate  Bishop  John  Drokensford,  keeper  of  the  king's  ward- 
robe and  privy  seal,  and  under-treasurer  of  the  royal  exchequer. 
This  bishop  of  Wells  died  at  Dogmersfield,  in  Hampshire,  on  the 
13th  of  31  ay,  1329.  The  altar  tomb  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
consisting  of  eight  buttresses,  carried  up  in  small  pinnacles,  and 
supporting  intermediate  highly  pointed  gables,  the  crocketed  ridges 
of  which  terminate  in  ornamental  finials  ;  but  there  is  neither  efligy 
nor  inscription.  Bishop  Drokensford's  chantry  was  endowed  in 
the  year  1328  with  ten  pounds,  payable  yearly  to  three  chaplains, 
out  of  the  manor  of  3Iiddleton  and  the  church  of  Berrow,  near 
South  Brent,  in  Somersetshire. 

The  windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel  are  of  painted,  or  rather 
stained  glass,  and  produce  a  most  beautiful  effect  when  casting 
their  brilliant  hues  on  the  fine  architectural  forms  in  this  part  of 
the  Cathedral ;  but  through  lapse  of  time,  neglect,  and  spoliation, 
the  windows  had  become  mutilated,  and  the  pieces  which  composed 

24  This  bishop  appears  to  have  been  not  inattentive  to  the  worldly  interests  of 
his  family,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  church.  William,  his  brother's  son,  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  became  afterwards  bishop.  Richard  Bittou  was  pre- 
centor ;  Nicholas,  the  bishop's  brother,  was  treasurer  ;  John  Bitton,  another  brother, 
was  rector  of  Ashbury,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Bitton.  There  was 
also  Thomas  Bitton,  dean  of  Wells,  who  was  appointed  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1291. 
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the  lights  have  been  so  ill  assorted,  apparently  without  attempt  at 
arrangement,  that  it  is  barely  possible  to  describe  or  even  tnuv 
the  subjects  represented25.  Painted  windows  were  frequently 
presented  by  wealthy  and  pious  benefactors  to  Cathedrals  and 
other  churches;  in  the  early  ages  this  custom  was  very  prevalent; 
the  designs  of  the  large  windows  very  commonly  exhibited  pictorial 
legends  or  histories  of  saints  and  martyrs,  of  which  a  very  remark- 
able specimen  of  beautiful  execution  remains  in  the  windows  at  St. 
Neot's,  in  Cornwall,  and  which  were  lately  restored  at  considerable 
expence  by  the  patron  of  that  church.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  use  of  stained  glass  made  the  mullions  essential  in  the 
subdivision  of  the  lights;  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  contributed  to 
multiply  these  ramifications,  by  which  means  the  various  stainings 
were  shown  to  better  advantage,  and  different  stories  and  figures 
would  necessarily  require  separate  compartments26.  In  the  Lady 
Chapel  is  an  ancient  reader's  desk,  or  lettern,  as  it  was  called  from 
the  Latin  word  lector  ium ;  it  is  entirely  of  brass,  and  is  tastefully 
formed,  having  ornamental  brackets  to  hold  the  lights 27. 

The  comentual  cloisters  on  the  southern  side  of  the  church  were 
chiefly  the  work  of  Bishop  Bubwith,  who  presided  over  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  This 
prelate,  according  to  Leland's  account,  in  his  Itinerary,  made  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  cloister,  with  a  little  chapel  beneath,  and 

25  In  the  windows  were  these  arms,  viz.: — 1.  The  see  of  Wells;  2.  The  sec, 
or   priory  of  Bath ;   3.  Both  impaled  after  the  union  of  the  sees  ;   4.  The  same, 
quarterly;    6.  the   deanery  of  Wells;    G.  Edward  the  Confessor;    7.  France  and 
England,  quarterly ;  8.  Bishop  Harewell ;  9.  Bishop  Knight;  10.  Bishop  IJeckington ; 
ll.Skirlaw;  12.  Lake;   13.  Laud;  14.  Pierce;  15.  Cornish;  16.  Swan ;  17.  Sugar ; 
18.  Forest;  with  many  others,  now  mostly  defaced.—  Collinson's  History  of  Somer- 
setshire, vol.  iii.  p.  401. 

26  In  a  window  of  the  chevet,  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  were  formerly  ten  circular  pieces  of  painted  glass,  representing  the  first 
Crusade,  put  up  at  the  expence  of  Abbot  Sugar,  prime  minister  of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France,  contemporary  with  our  kings  Henry  I.  and  Stephen  of  England,  and  in 
one  there  was  the  portrait  of  the  abbot  himself.    They  are  all  engraved  in  Mont- 
fancon's    great   work,    the    "  Monumcns    de  la    Monarchic    Francoise,"    published 
between  the  years  1729  and  17.'i3,  when  they  most  probably  were  in  existence,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  great  devolution  in  France  in  1790. 

-'  The  following  extract  from  Tindnl's  History  of  ihe  Abbey  of  Evesham,  will 
explain  the  use  of  the  lettern  at  an  early  period: — "  Thomas  de  Malbcrge,  saeri-t 
of  the  abbey,  during  the  time  of  King  Henry  III.,  made  a  reading  disk,  about  the 
year  121G,  behind  the  choir,  which  the  church  had  not  before,  and  appointed  stated 
ivadings  to  be  held  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Wilsuis.' 

o2 
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a  great  library  over  it,  having  twenty-five  windows  on  each  side. 
The  western  side  of  the  cloisters  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the 
munificent  Beckington,  together,  with  what  in  the  language  of  that 
time  was,  a  goodly  school,  the  schoolmaster's  lodgings,  and  an 
exchequer  over  it,  having  twenty-five  windows  towards  the  area. 
The  same  prelate  also  began  to  build  the  southern  side  of  the 
cloisters,  but  Thomas  Henry,  who  was  treasurer  of  Wells  and 
archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  finished  the  structure,  strictly  adhering  to 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  original  work.  The  northern  side  is 
bounded  by  the  southern  wall  of  the  church,  and  there  is  no  am- 
bulatory or  other  building  on  that  side.  Towards  the  area  the 
arches  of  the  cloister  are  supported  by  a  series  of  graduated 
buttresses,  between  every  two  of  which  is  a  mullioried  window,  the 
tracery  of  which  is  disposed  with  taste.  In  the  central  area  is  the 
ancient  lavatory,  or  bath  of  the  monks,  a  fine  specimen  of  one  of  the 
accommodations  of  conventual  arrangement;  the  water  is  walled 
round,  but  it  is  open  at  the  top,  and  a  pointed  archway  door  affords 
admittance  to  a  descent  of  three  or  four  steps ;  on  one  side  is  a  square 
recess  or  ambrey,  for  keeping  the  linen  used  in  washing,  and  the 
water  is  constantly  running  under  an  arch  at  the  farthest  end,  whence 
it  afterwards  passes  through  the  city28. 

Over  the  eastern  cloister  and  communicating  with  the  southern 
transept  by  a  staircase  in  the  buttress  is  a  long  room,  forming  an 
anti-room  to  the  library,  one  of  the  most  ancient  book  rooms  in  the 
kingdom ;  it  is  well  garnished  with  old  folios,  chiefly,  it  is  believed, 
on  divinity  :  the  cases  are  all  coeval  with  the  room,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly curious,  although  rude  in  their  construction-". 

In  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir,  immediately  eastward  of  the 
transept,  is  an  entrance  to  an  arcade  leading  to  the  crypt  of  the 

'•>  There  is  an  etching  of  this  vi-vy  curious,  and  it  is  believed,  unique  accom- 
paniment to  the  conventual  cloister  in  t .V/rhr'.v  Ancient  Arclii  _  uncl, 

'-9  Every  monastery  iu  the  kingdom  had  such  an  apartment,  called  a  scriptormn, 
where  their  music  and  their  missals  were  multiplied  by  means  of  copying,  a  practice 
of  very  ancient  use.  It  is  stated  that  \lc\ai:dcr,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  built  a  library  there,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  epistles  of  learned  ecclesiastics,  written  one  to  another,  and  also  their 
commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Orisjen,  an  illustrious  father  of  the  church, 
\\a-  assisted  in  writing  his  admirable  works  by  more  than  seven  notaries  appointed 
for  his  use,  who,  every  one  in  his  turn,  wrote  that  \\hich  he  uttered  and  as  many 
more  scriveners,  together  with  maidens  well  cxeici'-ed  and  practised  in  penuiog  who 
to  write  copies. -  Snrn^r'x  f.iliniriiin. 
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chapter  house30:  this  part  of  the  Cathedral*  it  is  generally  stated, 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  Bishop  de  la  .March,  a  great  favourite  with 
King  Edward  I.,  who  was  treasurer  of  England  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  this  see,  in  the  year  1293.  The  chapter  house  is 
octangular  upon  the  plan,  and  is  about  fifty-three  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  angles  are  elegantly  formed  buttresses,  presenting  a  salient 
angle,  instead  of  the  usual  flat  surface  in  front,  and  perforated  for 
water  spouts,  which  are  conducted  through  the  open  mouths  of 
lions,  and  are  terminated  with  crocketed  pinnacles ;  the  whole 
space  between  each  support  of  the  structure,  excepting  on  the  side 
next  to  the  church,  being  occupied  by  large  and  beautiful  mullioned 
windows  admitting  vast  light  to  the  interior.  An  open  parapet 
surrounds  the  upper  part. 

The  ancient  sacristy  or  crypt,  an  arched  room  forming  the  base- 
ment of  the  chapter  house,  is  exceedingly  curious  in  its  architectural 
detail ;  the  vaulting  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  immense 
groins  or  ribs  of  the  arches  all  verge  towards  a  central  octagonal 
pier,  to  which,  on  its  several  faces  are  attached  slender  cylindrical 
shafts,  having  very  large  capitals  and  bases.  From  these  shafts 
the  ribs  take  their  spring  and  centre  in  eight  other  pillars  of  a 
massive  character,  with  large  moulded  capitals,  hence  the  arches, 
all  of  the  pointed  style,  are  carried  to  small  shafts  connected  with 
the  outer  walls  of  the  edifice ;  the  effect  of  this  disposition  of  the 
pillars  in  the  vaulting  produces  a  great  variety  of  perspective  and  a 
pleasing  degree  of  intricacy  in  the  view  from  any  part  of  the  room. 

In  this  crypt  or  sacristy  is  a  very  curious  old  record  chest  of 
oak,  strongly  bound  with  iron ;  and  formerly  there  hung  from  the 
ceiling  a  very  singular  and  ancient  wooden  lantern,  which  has  been 
removed  to  the  bishop's  palace. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Wells  Cathedral  is  the  approach  to 
the  chapter  room,  immediately  above  the  crypt,  and  the  floor  of 
which  is  about  twenty  feet  above  the  pavement  in  the  northern 
aisle  of  the  church.  The  access  is  accomplished  by  a  noble  flight 
of  stone  steps  of  considerable  width,  which,  after  being  turned 
eastward  towards  the  chapter  room,  are  continued  up  to  the  still 
higher  level  of  the  glased  loft  or  gallery  of  communication  with  the 

The   u.stial  approach  to  the  conventual  cliapter  In  use  \\;i>  from  the  cloM 
is  believed  to  afford  a  singular  iii-tancc  "I  deviation  from  tlmt  arrangement. 
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vicar's  close,  a  building  which  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  choral  members  of  the  church 31. 

There  is  scarcely  any  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  kingdom 
more  worthy    of  attention  than    the  chapter   house    of  Wells32. 
The  octagonal  form  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  ground  plan 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  its  elaborate  style  of  decoration  is  no 
less  calculated  to  display  its  architectural  design  to  the  greatest 
advantage.     This  building,  the  work  of  an  architect  of  high  and 
cultivated  taste,  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.     According  to  Bishop  Godwyn33,   the  chapter  house, 
denominated  "  a  stately  and  sumptuous  work,"  was  built  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  de  la  March,  treasurer  of  England,  in  that  king's 
reign ;   but  the  expence,  we  are  informed,  was  defrayed  by  the 
contributions    of  well-disposed   people.      Its    erection    was   most 
probably  carried  on  during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.,  but  there  is  no  record  which  evinces  the  date  of 
its  completion.      The  earlier  style    of  architecture   is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  crypt  or  sacristy,  beneath  the  magnificent  chapter 
room ;  the  insulated  cluster  of  shafts,  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber, 
rest  on  a  broad  plinth  of  solid  masonry,  and  are  about  twenty  feet 
in  height ;  all  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  which  form  the  cluster  are 
enriched  with   sculptured  foliage  in  excellent  taste.      Hence  the 
numerous  ribs  of  the  groined  ceiling  take  their  spring,  and  diverge 
into  a  variety  of  tracery,  the  creation  of  a  richly  furnished  fancy. 
These  ribs   are   entirely   carved   into   extremely  light   conjoined 
mouldings  or  members,  which  spread   over  the  whole  roof,  pro- 
ducing a  delightful  effect,  and  are  ornamented  at  every  transverse 
intersection   by   a    sculptured   knot     of   wreathed    leaves.       The 

31  Mr.  Dallaway  overlooked  this  instance,  when  lie  says  that  the  chapter  houses 
are  always  approached  from  the  cloisters. — Discourses,  p.  199. 

32  The  chapter  house  of  Southwell  Minster,  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  almost  of 
equal  interest,  anil  was  erected  about  the   same  period.     It  is  beautifully  light  and 
graceful  in  its  enrichments;  around  this  room  are  stalls  for  sixteen  prebendaries, 
and    the  prior  of  Thurgarton  also   claimed  a  right  to  a  stall.     Southwell   Church 
contains  the  monuments  of  five  archbishops  of  York.     The  chapter  houses  at  York, 
Lincoln,  and  Salisbury,  are  all  built  upon  the  same  octagonal  plan  as  that  of  Wells, 
but  York  is  without  the  central  pillar ;  Lincoln  is  the  largest,  but  was  equalled  in 
s;  :e  by  that  of  Westminster.      In  the  last  the  parliament  of  England  frequently  sat, 
but  it  is  now  used  for  the  deposition  of  public  records,  and  is  divided  into  two 
stories. 

33  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England. 
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plinth  or  base  of  the  outer  walls  is  disposed  in  a  continued  seat 
appropriated  to  a  series  of  lifty-onr  stalls,  respectively  belonging 
to  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral,  who  constitute  the 
chapter  of  the  bishop.  The  stone  canopies  of  the  stalls  at  the  back 
of  the  seat  rise  more  than  ten  feet  to  the  sill  of  the  surrounding 
windows,  and  the  whole  height  of  this  beautiful  room,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch  of  the  ceiling,  is  more  than 
forty  feet. 

The  large  windows  of  the  chapter  house  are  divided  by  mullions 
into  four  lights  or  openings  of  equal  height,  but  without  transoms 
or  cross  divisions,  and  the  headings  of  the  pointed  arches  are 
disposed  in  three  circles  of  different  sizes,  the  central  circles  being 
much  the  largest.  The  light  admitted  by  these  ample  windows  was 
doubtless  originally  tempered  by  variegated  quarries  of  stained 
glass,  in  very  general  use  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this 
building.  The  grandeur  of  the  room  was  necessarily  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  absence  of  glare,  the  stained  glass  of  the  windows 
must  have  reflected  a  sombre  lustre  on  the  highly  ornamental 
architecture,  while  the  various  colours  diffused  over  the  room 
formed  a  happy  contrast  with  the  grey  tint  of  the  walls,  giving  an 
air  of  solemnity  to  its  whole  aspect.  In  its  present  state  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  Cathedral  arrangement  that  more  forcibly  interest 
the  visitor. 

The  vicar's  close  or  college,  northward  of  the  chapter  house,  is 
a  connected  range  of  building  in  perfect  unison  with  the  Cathedral 
surrounding  a  spacious  court  yard ;  this  edifice  is  remarkable  as  a 
specimen  of  architectural  taste,  being  extremely  well  adapted  to 
the  character  of  its  situation.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  court, 
nearest  to  the  Cathedral,  is  a  dining  hall,  with  a  buttery  and  other 
conveniences  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  college.  The  portal 
or  entrance  into  the  close  is  upon  the  south,  and  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  court  is  the  usual  appendage  of  a  chapel,  with  a 
small  library  over  it,  for  the  use  of  the  vicars  ;  between  these 
two  buildings,  which  are  not  without  architectural  decoration,  are 
twenty  dwelling  houses  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  court,  and 
corresponding  in  style  and  character  with  the  hall  and  chapel  at 
the  extremities  of  the  quadrangle.  This  close  almost  rivals  the 
celebrated  foundation  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  at  the  village  of  St. 
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Cross,  near  the  city  of  Winchester,  or  that  of  St.  Katharine's 
Hospital,  founded  by  Eleanor  of  Provence,  queen  of  Henry  III.  It 
owes  its  institution  and  endowment  to  Walter  de  Hull,  archdeacon 
of  Bath,  and  one  of  the  canons  of  this  Cathedral,  who  granted 
messuages  and  land  in  the  city  of  Wells  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  residence  for  thirteen  chantry  priests,  who  officiated  in 
the  Cathedral. 

For  the  better  regulation  of  these  chaplains,  Bishop  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  year  1347,  made  certain  statutes,  and  the  very  next  year 
proceeded  with  his  improvement  of  the  original  plan  by  erecting 
a  new  college  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  vicars  and 
choristers,  adding  considerably  at  the  same  time  to  its  endowments. 

The  vicars  choral,  in  this  church,  were  first  appointed  in  the 
year  1237  by  Bishop  Joceline  de  \Vells,  who  ordained  one  to 
every  canon  or  prebendary,  to  supply  their  turns  in  chanting  and 
celebrating  divine  service. 

The  vicar's  college  or  close  of  the  vicars  choral  of  this 
Cathedral  was  afterwards  much  augmented  by  Bishop  Beckington, 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  founder.  At  the  Reformation  this 
institution  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  general  suppression  of 
religious  societies ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1591,  refounded  it,  and 
by  charter  appointed  the  number  of  members  to  be  not  less 
than  fourteen,  nor  more  than  twenty;  but  the  institution  has  been 
much  injured  and  diverted  from  its  original  purpose.  Upon  the 
wall  over  a  door  leading  to  the  hall  steps  was  formerly  a  picture 
representing  the  vicar's  kneeling  before  the  bishop,  and  addressing 
him  in  thai  humble  posture.  The  vicars,  after  their  re-establish- 
ment by  Queen  Elizabeth,  placed  another  picture  in  their  dining 
hall,  commemorative  of  the  enlarger  and  refounder  of  their  college. 
In  the  windows  of  this  hall  is  yet  remaining  the  name  of  Pomroy, 
one  of  the  benefactors  to  the  college ;  and  on  the  mantle-piece  of 
the  same  room  is  a  carved  scroll,  bearing  this  inscription : — 

3)n  bcstrte  .  prectfwg  .  fjabcatte .  commentiatum  .  IDomimtm  .  &tcum  , 
^pornrog  .  quern  .  salfoct  .  33eu<s.    &nwn, 

On  the  houses  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the 
arms  and  devise  of  Bishop  Beckington,  and  those  of  his  three 
executors,  Hugh  Sugar,  his  chancellor,  John  Pope,  a  canon,  and 
Richard  Swan,  provost  of  the  church  of  Wells. 


ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  diocese  of  Rochester,  the  smallest  of  any  in  England,  is 
situated  in  the  western  division  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  is 
separated  from  that  of  Canterbury  chiefly  by  the  Me d way ;  but  there 
are  several  parishes  belonging  to  this  see  eastward  of  that  river, 
its  natural  boundary  being  the  Theyse  or  Teise,  a  small  stream, 
which,  after  taking  its  course  through  the  villages  of  Hunton  and 
Gillingham,  falls  into  the  Medway  at  Yalding.  A  bishopric,  with 
a  college  of  secular  priests,  was  founded  at  Rochester,  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelbett,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  of  Kent,  soon  after  Augustine 
the  monk,  had  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  preached  the  gospel 
at  Canterbury.  The  college  was  endowed  with  land,  southward  of 
the  city,  appropriately  named  Priestfeild,  but  its  revenue  was  small. 
A  church  was  begun  to  be  erected  in  A.D.  600,  and  was  finished 
four  years  afterwards,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  apostle  St.  Andrew1.  Rochester  was  almost  destroyed  in 
the  year  676  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  city  suffered 
greatly  during  the  invasions  of  England  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth 
century;  but  it  appears  to  have  recovered  its  importance  in  the 
reign  of  Athelstan,  when  there  were  three  mint  masters,  two  who 
superintended  the  king's  coinage,  and  one  who  superintended  that 
of  the  bishop. 

The  Cathedral  Church,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  built  in 
England  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  had  become 
dilapidated  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

1  King  Ethelbert's  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  out  of  respect  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  whence  Augustine  and  the  other  monks  were 
sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Seepage  17  ante.    St.  Andrew 
suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D.  G9,  at  Patrae,   in  Achaia,  by  having  been  fastened  with 
cords  to  a  cross,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  timber  crosssing  each  other,  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  X.     The  relics  of  the  apostle  were  carried  to  Scotland  by  St.  Rule, 
A.  D.  3G9,  and  were  deposited  in  a  church  built  in  honour  of  him  where  now  the  city 
of  St.  Andrew  stands,  and  part  of  the  cross  was  carried  to  Brussels  by  Philip  the 
Good,  who,  in  honour  of  it,  instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  bears 
for  a  badge  St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  the  cross  of  Burgundy. 

2  Agreeably  to  received  usage,  William  of  Normandy  is  called  the  Conqueror, 
but  it  is  believed  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  whole  of  Doomsday  Book, 
one  of  the  principal  records  of  England,  to  sanction  such  a  title.  It  is  there  uniformly 
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Gundulf,  a  monk  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Bee,  near  Rouen  in 
Normandy,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester,  by  Lanfranc, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  March  19,  1077.  He  was  a  prelate 
not  so  much  distinguished  for  his  eminence  in  learning  as  for  his 
remarkable  industry  and  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  church.  Bishop  Gundulf  removed  the  secular  canons  from 
the  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  and  replaced  them  with  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order.  He  at  the  same  time  conveyed  to  them  part  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  see.  Out  of  these  manors  the  bishop 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors  a  right  to  certain  articles  of 
provision,  to  ue  delivered  annually  at  the  bishop's  palace,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Andrew,  under  the  name  of  xenium,  or  a  token  of 
hospitality3.  The  claims  of  the  bishops  to  the  xenium  were  often 
contested  by  the  monks,  and  afterwards  the  bishops  consented  to 
receive  a  composition  in  money  instead  of  the  provisions  in  kind, 
the  corn  being  always  estimated  at  the  current  price. 

Bishop  Gundulf,  by  the  assistance  of  his  patron,  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  acquired  money  sufficient  to  rebuild  his  Cathedral  Church 
and  enlarge  the  priory,  and,  although  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
entire  work  he  had  undertaken,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  his  see. 

The  present  church,  like  most  of  the  very  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  is  in  its  plan  an  improvement  on  the  Basilicas  of  Rome, 
and  is  built  in  the  real  form  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  with  a  massive 
sejuare  tower  at  the  point  of  intersection4. 

The  interior  space  westward  of  the  cross,  on  the  plan,  was  the 

stated  Post  qunm  Rex  venit  in  Angliam — since  the  king  arrived  in  England— see 
Henshall's  Doomsday,  4to.  179'.). 

3  The  record  is  printed  in  Registrum  Roffense,  a  collection  of  ancient  charters 
necessary  for  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Diocese  and 
Cathedral  Church  of  Rochester,  by  John  Thorpe,  London,  17f,9,  fol. 

4  .Mr.  Hope,  in  chapter  2:2,  of  his  elegant  work  on  architecture,  has  deno- 
minated our  early   architecture  Lombard,  as  expressing  the  place  in  which  this 
system  of  Latin  church  architecture  was  first  matured.     He  adopts  it  in  preference 
not  only  to  that  of  Saxon  first  -;iven  to  it  in  England,  but  equally  in  preference  to 
that  of  Norman  subsequently  conferred  upon  it,  which  only  describes  the  least  and 
ni  i^t  circumscribed  continental  province  whence  this  architecture  was  more  proxi- 
niately  wafted  to  the  British  shore.     In  Lombardy,  snys  Mr.  Hope,  the  crossing  of 
the  nave,  and  transepts  generally  rises  into  an  octagonal  cupola  ;  this  we  see  likewise 
in  France  and  in  Germany.     In   England,  the  church  built  in  the  seventh  century 
by  St. Wilfrid,  at  Hexlram,  in  Northumberland,  is  described  by  Richard,  its  prior,  as 
being  furnished  with  a  round  tower  or  cupola,  from  which  proceeded  four  aisles ; 
and  West  Dereham  Church,  in  Norfolk,  still  offers  an  octagonal  tower  or  cupola. 
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na\e,  or  body  of  the  church,  which,  by  the  apostolical  constitutions, 
represented  the  ship  of  St.  Peter,  and  preserved  its  name'.  This 
part  of  our  Cathedral  Churches  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  sublime 
e  fleet  by  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  outline  and  general  amplitude 
of  dimensions  ;  the  space  eastward  of  the  cross,  called  the  choir 
in  allusion  to  the  choral  service  performed  in  it,  is  in  the  earliest 
ediliees  disproportionately  short.  The  transept,  a  part  of  the  church 
shorter  than  the  nave,  anil  running  north  and  south  on  the  plan,  is 
frequently  called  the  cross;  it  will  be  observed  that  the  choir 
does  not  extend  to  the  outer  walls  but  is  situated  between  the  pit-rs, 
and  the  aisles  serve  as  passages  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  almost  ;dwa\s 
erected  eastward  of  the  high  altar.  The  aisles  of  the  transept  are 
generally  separated  into  distinct  chapels  by  ornamental  screens. 
The  principal  part  of  the  nave  of,  Rochester  Cathedral,  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Bishop  Gundulf,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  time;  amongst  the  prelates  of  the  early  Norman  reigns  were 
many  possessed  of  consummate  skill  in  architecture,  which,  aided 
by  their  munificence,  was  applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  Cathe- 
dral Churches6.  The  nave  of  Rochester  is  more  ancient  than  that 
of  any  Cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  and  still  retains  most  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  originally  built.  The 
alterations  by  which  the  appearance  has  been  most  affected  are  the 
enlarging  of  the  western  window  and  the  raising  of  the  roof7. 

Bishop  Gundulf  removed  the  remains  of  his  predecessors  who 
had  been  buried  in  the  old  church  into  some  part  of  his  new  fabric, 
which  he  caused  to  be  completed  for  that  purpose.  He  enclosed 

5  Hope's  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture,  1835,  p.  88. 

li  No  less  than  fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  English  Cathedrals  still  retain  con^ 
siclerable  parts,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Noiman  erection,  the  several  dates  of 
which  are  ascertained.  Midi  equal  extent  and  magnificence  many  of  the  churcV.es 
belonging  to  the  greater  abbeys  were  constructed  in  this  eia.  Few  indeed  have 
escaped  their  general  demolition  at  the  Reformation. — Dallaioay't  Discourses  on 
Architecture,  pp.  32  &  3 5 

7  Bishop  Gundulf 's  chapel,  in  the  white  tower  of  London,  affords  perhaps  the 
only  instance  of  an  Anglo-Norman  building  covered  by  the  original  vaulting.  Ibis 
chapel,  fifty  feet  by  forty  in  dimension,  with  aisles  separated  by  an  arcade,  occupies 
the  entire  space  from  the  second  floor  to  the  roof;  the  vaulting  of  its  centre  is  .semi- 
circular, coved  at  the  eastern  end,  but  the  impress  of  the  frame-work  or  centering 
was  either  carefully  avoided  in  the  erection,  or  was  afterwards  chiselled  or  rubbed 
down.  This  chapel,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture,  now  extant  in  this  country,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  th" 
Evangelist,  and  is  now  used  as  a  record  office. 
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the  remains  of  Paulinus,  the  third  bishop  of  this  see,  for  whom  he 
procured  canonization,  in  a  shrine  of  silver,  at  the  expence  of 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  :  the  number  of  rich  oiferings  subsequently 
made  at  this  shrine  proved  a  fund  of  wealth  to  the  church  and 
monastery.  St.  Itbamar,  the  first  English  bishop  of  this  see,  died 
A.  D.  655 :  his  remains  wrere  afterwards  enshrined  in  the  new  church 
by  Bishop  John,  about  the  year  1130,  and  the  priory  contained  a 
legend  of  his  miracles. 

Gundulf  exchanged  with  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of 
Kent,  some  church  land  for  three  acres  without  the  southern  wall 
of  the  city  of  Rochester.  Earl  Odo  is  also  said  to  have  granted  to 
the  monks  ground  for  a  vineyard,  the  same  which  is  now  called 
"  The  Vines."  By  several  charters  it  appears  that  the  monks  had 
a  vineyard  thereabouts8. 

King  William  the  Conqueror,  at  his  death,  is  said  to  have  given 
one  hundred  pounds  and  his  royal  robe  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Rochester  as  a  proof  of  his  regard  for  Bishop  Gundulf,  who,  being 
of  great  celebrity  as  an  architect,  had  been  employed  by  the  king  in 
directing  the  buildings  in  the  tower  of  London. 

When  King  William  Rufus  ascended  the  throne,  Bishop  Gundulf 
obtained  several  grants  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Rochester,  and  from 
that  king's  successor  Henry  I.,  he  procured  many  privileges  for  the 
monks  of  St.  Andrew's  priory.  In  the  grant  of  a  fair  to  the  city, 
held  on  the  festival  of  St.  Paulinus,  the  monks  had  permission  to 
vend  their  merchandize  after  the  king  and  his  servants. 

Amongst  other  munificent  acts,  Bishop  Gundulf  founded  an 
hospital  at  Chatham,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  an  endowment 
still  existing  under  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
Cathedral.  He  also  founded  and  endowed  a  nunnery  at  Mailing, 
near  Maids  tone,  the  remains  of  which  building  attest  its  Anglo- 
Norman  origin.  The  bishop  also  repaired  the  castle  walls  of 
Rochester  and  founded  the  tower  which  bears  his  name,  one  of  the 

s  In  some  of  the  old  leases  there  is  mention  of  considerable  quantities  of  black' 
berries  delivered  by  the  tenants  of  the  bishop,  which  were  used  to  colour  the  wine 
made  from  grapes  growing  in  this  vineyard.  Tn  parts  of  the  weald  of  Kent  the  vine 
still  grows  wild  in  the  hedges,  and  evidence  of  the  vine  having  formerly  flourished 
in  England,  is  found  in  many  names  of  places,  as  the  Vineyard,  near  Gloucester,  and 
the  Vineyard,  in  Herefordshire,  although  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  vineyards 
of  England  were  the  apple  orchards,  and  the  wine,  cider.  The  whole  process  of 
planting,  pinning,  stamping,  and  pressing  of  vines,  was  represented  in  an  ancient 
«tciiiifd  glav-  window,  formerly  in  a  house  al  Chih\ell,  near  Nottingham. 
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finest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  kingdom.  From  a  comparison  of 
this  tower  and  the  keep  of  the  tower  of  London,  also  built  by  him, 
with  those  of  earlier  construction,  Gundulf  is  considered  to  have 
invented  that  description  of  castle  architecture  in  which  the  lofty 
artificial  mound  was  not  deemed  essential.  The  towers  erected  by 
Gundulf  are  very  lofty  and  contain  four  separate  floors,  the  portal 
or  entrance  being  many  feet  above  the  ground.  His  great  merit 
consisted  in  various  architectural  stratagems,  by  which  as  much 
security  was  given  to  his  towers  as  by  real  strength9. 

Rochester  castle  is  interesting  from  its  extent  and  the  great 
preservation  of  its  walls,  the  masonry  of  which  is  very  good.  King 
James  I.,  in  the  year  1610,  granted  this  castle  to  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon,  of  Swanscombe,  whose  descendants  have  demolished 
the  interior  for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  but  the  walls  defy  de- 
struction. 

Bishop  Gundulf,  after  having  held  the  see  of  Rochester  thirty- 
two  years,  during  the  reigns  of  William  I.  and  II.  and  Henry  I., 
died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1107,  and  was  buried  before  the  high 
altar  in  his  own  Cathedral. 

Radulf,  his  successor,  being  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1114,  Ernulf,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Rochester.  This  bishop  also  was  an  architect,  and  erected  the 
chapter  houses  both  of  Peterborough  and  Rochester.  He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew,  and  built  the  refectory 
and  dormitory  of  the  convent.  Bishop  Ernulf  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  "  Textus  Roffensis,"  a  manuscript  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  his  Cathedral.  He  died  in  the  year  1124. 

The  Cathedral  of  Rochester  was  entirely  completed  during  the 
prelacy  of  his  successor  John,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
advanced  to  this  see  in  1125.  The  dedication  of  the  church  was 
celebrated  on  Ascension  Day,  the  7th  of  May,  1130,  in  the  presence 
of  King  Henry  I.,  many  of  the  nobility  and  principal  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  including  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eleven  English 
and  two  Norman  bishops10.  During  the  ceremony  a  dreadful  fire 

9  Rickman's  Discrimination  of  Styles  in  Architecture,  p.  187,  and  Dallaway's 
Discourses,  p.  'J74. 

x>  Bishop  John,  who  built  the  church  of  Fiindsbnry,  about  two  miles  northward 
from  this  city,  granted  it  to  the  Cathedral,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wax 
f,i|>Ms,  which  burnt  continually  on  the  high  altar. 
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broke  out  in  the  city,  and  the  new  church  was  seriously  damaged. 
A  similar  fate  befell  it  in  the  year  1137,  and  again  in  1379. 

In  the  year  1185,  the  thirty-second  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
Gilbert  Glanville,  who  had  been  archdeacon  of  Liseux,  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  appointed  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  was  a  patron  of 
architecture,  and  besides  building  the  palace,  he  rebuilt  the  cloisters 
of  the  monks  with  stone,  and  provided  an  organ  for  the  church. 
The  bishop,  in  1197,  exchanged  Lambeth,  in  Surrey,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  this  see,  with  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
reserving  out  of  the  exchange  a  part  of  the  land,  on  which  he  erected 
Rochester-place,  a  mansion  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  bishops  of 
Rochester  whenever  they  came  to  attend  parliament11. 

Bishop  Glanville,  for  many  years  was  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  the  prior  and  monks  of  the  convent,  and  during  this  period,  it 
is  stated,  that  the  silver  plates  covering  the  shrine  of  St.  Paulinus, 
were  converted  by  the  monks  into  money ;  they  were,  however,  at 
last  compelled  to  submit  to  their  diocesan.  These  disputes  con- 
siderably retarded  the  progress  of  the  reconstruction  of  those  parts 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

The  choir,  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  William  de  Hoo  the 
sacrist,  was  first  used  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Sandford,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1227.  All  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  is  recorded 
to  have  been  rebuilt  with  the  large  gifts  bestowed  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  William  of  Perth,  an  alleged  martyr,  whose  canonization  was 
procured  by  Bishop  Lawrence  de  St.  Martin  ;  his  body  was  then 
removed  from  the  choir  where  it  had  been  originally  buried  to  the 
northern  transept,  and  a  rich  shrine  erected  to  his  memory.  This 
device  procured  a  fund  of  wealth  to  the  church,  which  continued 
productive  for  almost  three  hundred  years. 

Hamo  de  Hythe,  prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  his  predecessor  Bishop  Woldham,  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  the  year  1316,  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait  two 
years  and  a  half  before  his  consecration,  which  was  not  performed 
till  1319.  This  prelate  was  confessor  to  King  Edward  II.,  and  a 

11  Stangate  stairs,  at  Lambetli,  were  constructed  by  Bishop  Shepey,  in  1357,  for 
the  convenience  of  himself  and  retinue  in  crossing  the  Thames  to  Westminster.  The 
last  bishops  of  Rochester,  who  resided  at  Lambvth,  were  Bishops  Fisher  and  Hilsley. 
The  palace  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  exchanged  it 
with  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  for  certain  houses  in  the  Strand. 
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very  great  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral.  In  the  year  1343,  in  con- 
junction with  Prior  Shepey,  who  was  afterwards  bishop,  he  caused 
the  massive  central  tower  of  the  church  to  be  raised  higher  and 
covered  with  lead.  Four  new  bells  were  at  the  same  time  placed 
in  the  tower,  which  were  named  Dunstan,  Paulin,  Ithamar,  and 
Lanfranc.  Bishop  Hamo  de  Hythe  also  rebuilt  the  shrines  of  St. 
Michael,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Ithamar,  of  marble  and  alabaster,  to 
contain  their  sacred  relics;  and  presented  to  the  church  a  magni- 
ficent mitre,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Archbishop  a  Beckett.  He 
rebuilt  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  and  a  mansion  at  Trottescliii', 
or  Trosley,  one  of  the  bishop's  palaces,  near  Maidstone.  The  great 
hall  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Hailing  was  also  erected  by  Bishop 
Hamo  de  Hythe12. 

In  the  year  1326,  as  King  Edward  II.  was  returning  from  Leeds 
castle,  then  the  seat  of  Lord  Badlesrnere,  steward  of  the  royal 
household,  he  was  met  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  near  Boxley, 
who,  after  attending  the  king  to  his  palace  at  Rochester,  conducted 
the  sovereign  part  of  the  way  towards  Gravesend. 

At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew, 
at  Rochester,  was  surrendered  in  1542  to  the  king,  and  by  a  new 
charter  granted  in  June,  1542,  the  church,  with  part  of  the  estates 
of  the  dissolved  priory  and  other  possessions,  were  vested  for  ever 
in  a  new  establishment,  consisting  of  a  dean,  six  prebendaries,  six 
minor  canons,  a  deacon,  sub-deacon,  six  lay  clerks,  eight  choristers, 
with  a  master  and  grammar  master,  twenty  scholars,  two  sub- 
sacrists,  and  six  bedesmen.  The  last  prior  Walter  de  Boxley,  was 
appointed  the  first  dean  after  the  granting  of  the  charter. 

The  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  appear  to  have  formerly  occupied 
nearly  half  the  area  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  There  were  three 
gates  leading  into  this  liberty :  the  cemetery  gate,  which  opened 
from  the  Market  Cross  upon  the  western  front  of  the  church; 
St.  William's  gate  led  from  the  High-street  to  the  porch  on  the 
northern  front  of  the  transept;  and  the  prior's  gate,  towards  the 
vineyard,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  church.  The  only  part  of 
the  conventual  buildings  now  remaining  are  the  porter's  lodge  and 
fragments  of  walls  wrought  up  in  other  edifices.  The  site  of  the 

12  A  gatehouse  and  considerable  remains  of  the  hall  and  chapel  are  yet  standing  ; 
it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mcdvvay,  about  four  miles  from  Rochester. 
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bishop's  palace,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Lowe,  in  the 
year  1459,  is  now  occupied  by  a  row  of  houses.  The  deanery  is 
situated  where  the  prior's  lodging  formerly  stood,  with  its  gardens 
extending  south-eastward. 

The  Cathedral  of  Rochester,  like  every  other  in  the  kingdom, 
suffered  much  injury  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  consequence 
of  the  rage  which  then  prevailed  for  destroying  every  thing  deco- 
rated with  a  cross.  To  such  an  extent  was  it  carried  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  proclamation  against  persons  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  to 
give  greater  weight  to  her  determination  signed  each  copy  with  her 
own  autograph13. 

The  fury  of  the  popular  party,  during  the  civil  war,  was  extended 
to  this  Cathedral,  although  it  certainly  suffered  less  from  their  un- 
reasonable bigotry  than  some  other  sacred  edifices14.  The  altar 
was  then  removed  into  a  lower  part  of  the  church,  and  its  enclosure 
broken  down. 

The  choir  was  repaired  in  the  year  1743,  at  which  time  the 
pavement  was  relaid  with  Bremen  and  Portland  stone  alternately 
disposed.  The,  stalls  for  the  dean  and  prebendaries  were  recon- 
structed, and  the  bishop's  throne  was  erected  at  the  expence  of 
Bishop  VVilcocks,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  of 
King  George  I.,  and  preceptor  to  the  young  princesses,  daughters 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  George  II15.  An  exten- 
sive repair  was  commenced  in  the  year  1827,  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cottingham,  from  funds  supplied  wholly 
by  the  dean  and  chapter;  a  more  careful  and  attentive  architect 
could  not  have  been  selected,  as  the  result  has  amply  proved  in  a 
more  correct  restoration  of  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  this 
very  ancient  Cathedral  than  is  usually  exhibited. 

J3  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  ix.  p.  CO. 

1-*  The  lords  and  commons  ordained  that  in  all  churches  and  chapels  the  altar 
tables  of  stone  should,  before  the  1st  of  November,  1643,  be  utterly  taken  away  and 
demolished,  and  that  all  rails  which  had  been  erected  before  any  altar  should  be 
taken  away.  They  also  ordered  that  all  tapers,  candlesticks,  and  basins,  be  removed, 
and  all  crucifixes,  crosses,  images  and  pictures  of  any  one  or  more  persons  of  the 
ianctity  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  images  or  pictures  of  saints  or  superstitious 
inscriptions,  should  be  taken  away  and  defaced.  Visitors  were  at  the  same  time 
appointed  under  a  warrant  from  the  earl  of  Manchester  for  demolishing  superstitious 
ornaments. 

ir>  He  was  also  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  his  time  the  western  front  of  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster  was  restored  and  the  towers  completed,  from  de«isns 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
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The  church  stands  at  a  short  distance  southward  from  the  High- 
street  of  Rochester,  and  eastward  from  the  ancient  castle ;  the  walls 
of  the  Cathedral  precinct  running  parallel  with  the  castle  ditch.  It  is 
a  building  which  exhibits  specimens  of  architecture  of  four  distinct 
eras  ;  the  nave  and  western  front  were  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Norman  bishop  Gundulf,  as  well  as  a  massive  bell  tower,  which 
stands  between  the  transepts  on  the  northern  side,  and  bears  his 
name.  The  northern  side  of  the  western  transept  was  built  b\  the 
monks  Richard  de  Eastgate  and  Thomas  de  Meopham,  subsequent 
to  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  year  1179  ;  and  the  southern  side 
by  the  monk  Richard  de  Walden,  about  the  year  1200.  The  choir 
and  eastern  transept  were  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by 
William  Hoo,  sacrist  of  the  church,  with  the  produce  of  offerings 
made  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  William. 

The  western  front  of  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  early  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  was  constructed 
with  consummate  ability  at  a  period  when  the  art  had  arrived 
at  a  high  point  of  perfection.  The  central  doorway  is  formed 
by  a  very  beautifully  recessed  semi-circular  arch,  composed  of 
enriched  mouldings,  and  supported  by  four  pillars,  the  capitals 
of  which  consist  of  wreathed  foliage,  with  birds  and  animals 
introduced16.  The  pillars  are  annulated,  or  encircled  by  ornamental 
bands,  and  rise  from  a  plain  plinth,  which  has  possibly  been 
constructed  in  the  room  of  an  enriched  base  which  had  become  de- 
cayed. Two  of  the  pillars  take  the  form  of  caryatides,  and  present 
statues  of  King  Henry  I.  and  his  queen  Matilda,  the  daughter  of 
Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  without  question  two  of  the  most 
ancient  statues  remaining  in  England.  The  figure  of  the  king  holds 
a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  book.  The  queen  is 
represented  holding  a  scroll,  typical  of  the  grants  made  to  the  priory 

16  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  Lombarilic  style  were  in  general  com- 
positions of  scrolls  anil  foliage  dirlering  from  and  much  less  bold  than  those  of  the 
ancients,  or  were  combinations  of  animals  and  human  beings  sometimes  simply 
imitated  from  Nature,  in  other  instances  monsters  and  grotesque.  Of  the  t:n>tfs<|iie 
sort  many  curious  specimens  are  enumerated  in  Hope's  "  Historical  Essay  on 
Architecture,"  as  existing  in  Italy,  Trance,  and  Germany.  In  England  thv 
most  remarkable  are  those  in  the  undercroft  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  St.  Grymbald's  crypt,  at  Oxford.  Hchind  the  altar  of  Roi.isey  church,  in 
Hampshire,  are  several  pillars  with  sculptured  capitals,  two  of  which  are  historical, 
and  record  on  scrolls  the  name  of  the  architect,  ROBERT  .  .ME  .  FECIT, 
last  mentioned  capitals  are  docrilied  in  the  "  Arcluvul.^ta."  voN  \iv  and  \\. 
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by  those  sovereigns.  All  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  are  highly 
enriched  with  sculpture,  representing  arabesques,  medallions  of 
heads  and  animals,  with  foliage  intermixed.  The  lintel,  across  the 
imposts  of  the  doorway,  bears  a  representation  of  the  twelve 
Apostles;  and  in  the  tympan  above  is  a  fine  bas  relief,  in  the  early 
Greek  style,  of  Jesus  Christ  holding  a  book,  and  in  the  act  of  giving 
the  benediction.  Such  figures  were  anciently  placed  on  the  porch  or 
entrance  of  the  church  as  a  security  against  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits.  The  centre  compartment  of  the  tympan,  which  is  of  oval 
form,  bearing  the  figure  of  Christ,  is  supported  by  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  and  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  are  disposed 
round  this  medallion. 

Other  remains  of  this  very  ancient  front  consist  of  arcades  pre- 
senting peculiar  enrichment  in  the  instance  of  the  semi-circular  heads 
of  the  arches,  which  are  sculptured  lozenge-wise,  an  ornament 
noticed  by  Chaucer,  as  "  hacking  in  masonries ;"  the  small  pillars 
also  exhibit  a  vast  variety  of  design  in  the  capitals17. 

Originally,  it  appears,  there  were  four  octagonal  towers  upon 
this  front,  which  rose  above  the  roof  to  the  height  of  two  stories, 
enriched  with  arcades  in  several  courses,  and  terminated  by  pin- 
nacles ;  these  have  been  rebuilt,  or  partially  removed  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  southern  towers  nearest  the  centre.  On  the 
front  of  the  northern  tower  is  a  statue  of  Gundulf,  the  founder,  but 
much  mutilated. 

The  large  window,  which  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
central  towers,  was  inserted  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  or  perhaps 
a  little  earlier.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  compartments, 

17  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  is  the  covering  the 
surface  of  the  walls  with  projecting  ornaments  of  great  diversity  in  the  detail. 
Upon  this  remarkable  diffcrriK  e  from  the.  antique  IMr.  Hope  has  made  some  ob^cr- 
vations.  The  severity  of  ancient  architecture  required  that  the  two  component 
sides  of  an  entire  edifice  situated  right  and  left,  of  the  common  central  point  or  line, 
should  correspond,  not  only  in  the  general  dimensions  but  peculiar  designs  of  their 
ornamental  parts.  If  there  had  been  a  thousand  columns  in  a  single  row,  each 
•\-ould  have  hail  a  capital  and  base  similar  in  its  minutest  embellishment  to  all  the 
re*t.  The.  architects  of  the  middle  ages  were  less  strict,  Int.isi  rclin-i  inserted  in 
different  sides  c!'a  single  front,  correspond  not  even  in  size,  seldom  do  they  in  sub- 
ject; if  one  contains  (inures,  that  opposite  perhaps  only  displays  foliage.  In  the 
same,  way  the  opposite-  shafts  or  jambs  of  the  same  porch  are  often  of  a  wholly 
dirt'en  nt  des;gn;  and  as  to  the  capitals,  when  these  are  highly  wrought  or  with 
fijiurfi,  it  appears  that  making  two  alike  would  have  been  considered  as  poverty  of 
invention — Hope's  Essay,  p.  '201. 
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each  forming  lour  lights,  having  a  main  (ransom  in  (he  centre,  and 
another  at  the  springing  oi'  (lie  arch.  The  heading  oi'  tin-  window 
is  distributed  in  minor  lights  or  openings  formed  by  sub-divisions. 
Although  a  very  line  window,  its  position  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
as  destroying  the  beautiful  character  of  the  architecture  on  the 
western  front;  most  of  the  windows  of  the  nave  are  of  the  same 
date.  Other  parts  of  the  church  are  so  surrounded  by  buildings 
that  little  more  than  one  portion  can  be  seen  at  a  time  ;  they  an- 
extremely  plain  and  almost  destitute  of  ornament. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  choir,  close  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  transept,  is  a  lm\er  now  unroofed,  and  called  Gundulf's  Tower, 
having  usually  been  considered  to  have  been  built  by  that  celebrated 
architect.  The  whole  length  of  the  Cathedral  from  east  to  \\est  is 
three  hundred  and  six  feet,  the  width  of  the  western  front  is  ninety- 
four  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  tpwer  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet. 

The  earth  has  accumulated  at  the  base  of  the  western  front  so 
as  to  cause  a  necessity  for  a  descent  of  several  steps  into  the 
church  at  this  entrance.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  of 
Anglo-Norman  architecture,  with  the  exception  of  those  nearest  the 
transept ;  the  arches  are  enriched  with  chevron  mouldings,  but 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  plain,  and  the  disposition  of  the  shafts 
on  the  massive  piers  are  dissimilar,  not  any  two  on  the  same  side 
being  exactly  alike,  although  the  opposite  piers  uniformly  corres- 
pond in  their  arrangements. 

The  triforium  presents  a  series  of  arches  enriched  with  chevron 
and  other  mouldings  of  a  similar  description,  and  the  face  of  the 
wall  is  not  without  ornament;  above  are  the  windows  of  the  cle- 
restory. A  very  fine  open  timber  roof  is  supported  on  corbels 
representing  angels  bearing  shields  of  arms;  besides  those  of  the 
bishopric,  the  priory,  and  city  of  Rochester,  are  the  arms  of  (lie 
priory  of  Christchurch  and  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
The  alteration  of  Bishop  Gundulf's  design  by  the  introduction  of 
the  present  western  window  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
abrupt  termination  of  different  arcades  at  the  western  end,  some 
having  been  divided  through  the  very  centre  of  the  arch. 

The  two  easternmost  arches  of  the  nave  arc  in  the  pointed  sf\le 
of  architecture,  and  the  central  tower,  which  ;  om  the  inter- 

section of  the  nave  and    transept,    is  sustained    l>\   ohfu.vU   pointed 
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arches  rising  from  piers  of  solid  masonry,  environed  by  shafts  of 
Petworth  marble,  connected  by  fillets  of  the  same  material.  A 
spire,  which  had  been  erected  in  1749,  has  lately  been  removed. 

The  western  transept  is  erected  in  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture. At  the  northern  end  is  a  triforium,  the  lancet-formed 
windows  of  which  have  each  a  screen  in  front,  divided  into  three 
arches  of  unequal  height,  supported  by  slender  shafts  of  Petworth 
marble.  The  vaulting  of  the  transept  is  of  stone,  and  groined. 
Many  of  the  smaller  shafts  and  imposts  of  arches  are  supported  by 
corbel  heads,  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  not  inelegantly  sculptured. 
In  the  eastern  wall  is  a  recess  under  a  large  pointed  arch,  within 
which  formerly  stood  an  altar  to  St.  Nicholas.  The  southern  end 
of  this  transept  exceeds  in  lightness  of  style  and  enrichment  that  on 
the  north  ;  and  the  roof  is  of  framed  timber,  in  imitation  of  vaulting. 
On  the  western  side  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  which  the  consis- 
tory court  is  now  held ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  muniment  room. 

The  whole  length  of  the  nave,  which  is  so  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  measuring  from  the  western 
porch  to  the  steps  of  the  choir,  and  in  breadth  between  the  pillars 
thirty-three  feet,  and  between  the  walls  seventy-five  feet19. 

When  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  1227,  it  was  extended  to  a  greater 
length  by  several  feet  than  the  nave  itself;  the  length  of  the  choir 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet.  The  length  of  the  western  tran- 
sept is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  and  that  of  the  eastern 
ninety  feet. 

From  the  floor  of  the  nave  is  an  ascent  of  ten  steps  to  the 
choir  ;  the  organ,  which  is  placed  over  the  screen,  was  built  in 
1792  by  Green,  and  its  case  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  —  Ollive. 
From  the  screen  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir  the  archi- 
tectural style  is  uniform,  consisting  of  two  stories  of  pointed  arches, 
the  lower  rising  from  slender  pillars  of  Petworth  marble,  with 
plain  capitals,  and  attached  to  solid  piers  by  fillets.  Above  the 
larger  arches  is  a  triforium,  or  gallery,  extending  round  the  whole 

1°  The  length  of  the  nave  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  also  of  Anglo-Norman  archi- 
tecture, is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet;  Gloucester  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  in  length;  while  that  of  Durham,  of  magnificent  proportion,  and  very  bold 
in  its  detail,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  but  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
completed  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  era,  and  of  a  very  plain 
description,  is  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty -M-vm  feet  long,  excelling 
that  of  every  other  Cathedral  in  its  extent. 
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the  finest  specimen  of  canopied  niches,  with  effigies,  to  be  seen  in 
England.  The  sculpture  is  very  rich,  and  is  continued  from  the 
base  in  detached  recesses  rising  above  each  other,  and  contains 
figures,  of  which  the  lowermost  are  supposed  to  represent  King 
Henry  I.  and  his  queen  Matilda.  Above  on  each  side  are  Bishops 
Gundulf,  Ernulf,  Lawrence  de  St.  Martin,  and  Hamo  de  Hythe,  to 
the  last  of  which  the  erection  of  the  doorway  is  attributed21.  The 
hollow  moulding  surrounding  these  figures  is  perforated  and  en- 
twined with  foliage.  Over  the  effigies  of  the  bishops  are  represented 
cherubim  and  seraphim  glorifying  Christ,  whose  figure  is  sculptured 
standing  beneath  a  canopy  on  the  apex  of  the  arch.  Branches  of 
foliage  forming  the  outer  mouldings  appear  to  spring  from  piers 
ornamented  with  graduated  buttresses  on  the  sides  of  the  doorway. 
A  library  is  contained  in  cases  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
chapter  room.  Amongst  the  manuscripts  are  "  Textus  Roffensis," 
and  the  "  Costumale  Roftense,"  the  last  written  chiefly  by  Prior 
John  Westerham,  who  died  in  the  year  1320.  It  contains  many 
particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  tenures,  services,  &c.  of  the 
manors,  within  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  which  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrew,  together  with  the  valuation  of  the  Peter- 
pence  payable  from  Cathedral  Churches  in  England  to  the  popes. 

The  monuments  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester  now  remaining-  in 
this  Cathedral  are  interesting  from  their  antiquity  as  well  as  from 
the  style  of  execution.  A  very  plain  stone  chest,  on  th"  southern 
side  of  the  choir,  near  the  altar,  is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Gundulf,  who  died  in  1107. 

Westward  from  this  is  a  monument  of  Bishop  Inglethorp,  who 
died  in  1291.  The  cumbent  figure  of  the  bishop  and  canopy  under 
which  it  reposes,  are  both  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  Petworth 
marble,  highly  polished;  the  canopy  is  enriched  with  crockets. 

21  Costumale  Roffense,  p.  170. — There  is  also  an  engraving  of  this  doorway  in 
"  Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,"  u  work  of  admirable 
doign,  tending  to  elucidate  obscure  and  doubtful  points  of  history,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
serve portraits  of  eminent  personages. 

Sculptors  from  Italy  are  supposed  to  have  traversed  Europe  at  an  early  period  in 
the  exercise  of  their  art,  and  to  have  brought  it  to  this  country,  since  an  advance  of 
excellence  in  sculptured  designs  of  this  period  is  very  perceptible ;  and  in  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  monumental  effigies  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  are 
conceived  to  have  been  designed  by  or  after  these  foreign  artists,  a  graceful  sim- 
plicity is  preservi.  d,  and  in  the  drapery  a  freedom  of  arrangement  not  always 
found  in  the  more  elaborate  and  finished  productions  of  a  .succeeding  age — lilarum 
"it  Ihr  Monumental  Architecture  nmi  Suil^ttirc  <>!'<; rent  lirilmn,  |>.  1  .'.». 
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linials,   and   other   architectural    details    peculiar  to    the  reign   of 
Edward  I. 

In  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a  monument  attributed  to 
Bishop  Lawrence  de  St.  Marl  in,  who  died  in  1274.  Both  the  figure 
of  the  bishop  and  the  canopy  are  more  highly  ornamented  than  the 
last  mentioned. 

Westward  of  this  monument,  in  the  same  aisle,  is  a  tomb  of 
Pet  worth  marble,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Glanville,  who  died  in  the  year  1214;  it  is  ridged  en  dos 
d'aiie  and  is  sculptured  with  heads  of  ecclesiastics  in  quatrefoil 
panels,  having  in  front  below  the  ridge  an  arcade  with  enrichments 
of  foliage. 

Against  the  southern  wall  of  the  eastern  transept  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Walter  de  Merton,  who  died  in  1277.  A  costly 
altar  tomb,  highly  decorated  with  enamelling  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  originally  erected  over  his  remains,  and 
the  effigies  of  this  eminent  prelate,  represented  in  his  episcopal 
robes,  was  engraved  on  a  brass  plate,  fixed  in  the  upper  horizontal 
stone,  and  which  was  considered  a  very  early  example  of  that  kind 
of  monumental  decoration.  Round  the  verge  of  the  tomb  were 
Latin  verses  in  praise  of  his  good  work  in  founding  Merton  college 
at  Oxford.  This  interesting  memorial  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  together  with  many  similar  works  of  art,  which 
had  for  ages  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  fellows  of  Merton  college, 
Sir  Henry  Savile  being  then  warden,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
demolished  tomb  the  present  monument,  which  appears  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  the  original  canopy.  On  the  wall  behind  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  bishop  are  his  arms  and  a  purse,  his  badge  as  lord 
chancellor.  Although  there  exists  but  little  to  praise  in  the 
architecture  of  this  monumeut,  yet  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  style  which  characterised  the  period  in 
which  it  was  erected,  and,  above  all,  as  honourable  to  the  good 
feelings  of  the  society  by  whom  it  was  raised. 

In  the  same  transept  is  an  altar  tomb  of  grey  marble  in  memory 
of  Bishop  Lowe,  who  died  in  1407.  The  square  compartments  at 
the  head  and  foot,  as  well  as  on  the  front  of  the  tomb,  are  charged 
with  shields,  inscribed  with  the  following  : — 

%.  $&.  ©.  est  .  amor  .  metis  .  £)co  .  grag. 
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Together  with  shields  of  his  own  arms,  and  of  those  of  the  see  of 
Rochester.     On  the  verge  of  the  slab  are  the  words — 

J8ismre  .  IDeus  .  antme  .  $$.  3H)annte  .  Sotoe  .  epfecopt  .  creDo  .  &{Dere 
.  fcona  .  Domini  .  in  .  terra  .  btbenttam  .  j&anetc  .  SJnDrea .  ct  .  Slugusthu  . 

orate  .  pro  .  nobig. 

All  the  letters  are  in  very  high  relief,  and  on  labels  round  the  base 
of  the  tomb  is  this  sentence  :— 
©uam  .  brebe  .  spactam  .  f)ec  .  munDi  .  gloria  .  ut .  umbra  .  pominis . 

sunt  .  e\\\$  .  gautita. 

In  the  eastern  aisle  of  this  transept  is  a  monument  of  Bishop 
Warner,  who  died  at  the  palace  of  Bromley,  October  14,  1666. 
He  is  the  only  prelate  from  Bishop  Lowe  to  the  present  time  who 
has  been  buried  in  this  Cathedral.  Of  the  ninety-two  prelates  raised 
to  this  see,  the  names  of  no  more  than  twenty- three  are  recorded, 
whose  remains  have  been  deposited  in  this  church,  and  of  these  the 
monuments  of  only  four  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
namely,  Merton,  Lowe,  Warner,  and  that  of  Bishop  John  Bradfield, 
who  died  in  the  year  1283,  which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  St. 
Edmund's  chapel,  near  the  entrance  into  the  crypt. 

A  much  smaller  proportion  in  number  have  been  buried  here  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years  than  in  all  the  time  which  had  before 
passed  since  the  foundation  of  the  church.  It  appears  that  during 
this  more  early  period  only  four  bishops  of  Rochester  were  translated 
to  other  sees ;  but  from  Bishop  Lowe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
to  Bishop  Spratt,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  there  were  only  six 
bishops,  who  died  possessed  of  this  diocese.  Seven  bishops  of 
Rochester,  Spratt,  Atterbury,  Bradford,Wilcocks,  Pearce,  Thomas, 
and  Horsley,  holding  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  together  with 
this  see,  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  Church,  and  no  bishop 
since  the  Reformation  has  resided  for  any  considerable  time  at  the 
palaces  of  Rochester  or  Hailing,  but  at  Bromley.  Brown  Willis, 
the  antiquary,  in  his  "  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England," 
conjectures  that  the  deans  and  other  dignitaries  of  this  Cathedral 
have  been  buried  elsewhere,  as  he  found  so  very  few  monuments 
erected  to  their  memory  in  Rochester  Cathedral. 

Three  archdeacons  only  appear  to  have  been  interred  in  this 
Cathedral,  Dr.  Tillesley,  who  died  in  1624,  Dr.  Lee  Warner,  who 
died  in  1679,  and  Dr.  John  Denne,  who  died  in  1767,  whose 
remains  are  deposited  in  the  southern  part  of  the  western  transept. 
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Tun  city  of  Winchester  is  situated  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  river 
Itchen,  and  is  surrounded  by  cultivated  downs ;  as  a  bishop's  see 
it  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  having  been  the  metropolis  of  the 
West  Saxons,  the  city  abounds  with  objects  of  historical  interest. 
Here  Egbert  was  crowned  king  of  all  England  in  A.D.  827,  by 
A\  ighten,  bishop  of  Winchester. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  Cathedral  and  the  city  at 
this  early  period  was  the  celebrated  Saint  Swithin,  to  whom  various 
miracles  have  been  attributed ;  according  to  a  very  old  versification 
of  the  liv  es  of  the  saints — 

<€>ejint  jetoitftin  !)te  fctebopricfcc  to  al  gootmc&>e  fcrougf), 
£I)c  tofone  also  of  £2Jgnche0tr.e  \)e  amenteD  tnoug|)i. 

Saint  Swithin  was  a  native  either  of  this  city  or  its  suburbs,  and 
of  a  noble  family ;  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Helmstan,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  was  appointed  president  of  a  monastery  here, 
which  afterwards  bore  his  name,  the  priory  of  Saint  Swithin.  He 
became  preceptor  to  Prince  Ethelwulph,  who,  after  his  accession 
to  the  crown  of  his  father  Egbert,  promoted  Swithin  to  the  see 
of  Winchester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  A.D.  852;  the  bishop 
died  in  the  year  862,  and  was  buried  in  the  open  cemetery  of  his 
Cathedral,  but  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  into  the  new 
church  at  the  desire  of  Bishop  Walkelyn,  in  the  year  1093. 

The  translation  of  Saint  Swithin's  corpse  from  the  church-yard 
to  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  being  delayed  by  violent  rains,  gave  rise 
io  an  adage,  that  whenever  rain  falls  on  his  festival,  15th  of  Julv, 
there  will  be  forty  days  continuance  of  the  same3. 

King  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned  at  Winchester  in  the 
year  1042,  by  Eadsinus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  first  cere- 
mony at  which  there  is  any  notice  of  a  coronation  sermon.  It  was 

1  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i. 

2  To  this  proverb  Gay  alludes  in  his  "  Trivia  :"- 

If  on  St.  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lower-, 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain 
\:;d  wa>h  tin-  |)u\ciiifiit  with  incfss;int  ruin 
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here  also  that  his  mother  Emma  underwent,  without  injury,  the 
ordeal  of  walking  blindfold  and  barefoot  over  nine  red  hot  plough 
shares  placed  at  unequal  distances.  A  charter  of  privileges  was 
granted  to  the  city  of  Winchester  by  King  Henry  II.  in  the  year 
1184,  under  which  the  mayor,  the  earliest  appointment  of  that  office 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  heads  of  the  corporation,  claimed  by  the 
tenure  of  grand  serjeantry  the  superintendence  of  the  royal  kitchen 
at  coronations. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  crowned  here  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1194.  King  Henry  III.,  surnamed  of  Winchester,  was  born  and 
frequently  held  his  court  in  this  city,  but  the  royal  residence  was 
in  a  great  measure  removed  to  London,  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Edward  I. 

King  Henry  IV.  was  married  at  Winchester  to  Joan  of  Navarre, 
in  the  year  1401.  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  VII., 
was  born  here;  and  at  Winchester  King  Henry  VIII.  entertained 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  during  a  week,  in  1522,  when  the  celebrated 
round  table  was  repainted3. 

The  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  was  solem- 
nized at  Winchester,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1 554,  when  the  queen  and 
king  dined  in  public  at  the  episcopal  palace,  and  several  days  were 
devoted  to  festivities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  occupies  an  area  within  the 
ancient  walls,  is  a  very  beautiful  cross,  ornamented  with  tabernacle 
work  and  crocketed  pinnacles,  arranged  in  three  stages  to  the 
height  of  forty-three  feet ;  it  was  erected  by  the  guild  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  founded  by  King  Henry  VI. 

Wolvesey  castle,  the  venerable  episcopal  residence,  situated 
south-eastward  of  the  Cathedral,  to  which  its  precinct  joined,  was 

3  King  Arthur's  round  tablo  at  Winchester  is  said  to  have  originated  with  King 
Stephen,  a*  a  means  of  preventing  disputes  tor  precedency  amongst  the  officers  of 
his  household.  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  into  his 
couit  and  kingdom  the  chivalrous  institutions  of  the  romances,  and  thus  g,\ve  an 
historical  existence  to  the  twelve  peers  of  King  Arthur,  knights  of  the  round  table. 
The  huge  table  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Winchester;  it  is  preserved  as  a  curious  piece 
of  antiquity  in  the  county  hall,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  royal  castle,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  seven  hundred  years  old.  It  is  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  and  is 
e  "htcen  fcrt  in  diameter,  painted  over  with  the  Tudor  colours  green  and  white  in 
compartments,  with  a  red  and  white  ro-e  in  the  centre.  Kach  division  is  inscribed 
in  old  English  characters  with  the  name  of  a  knight;  excepting  that  in  one  com- 
partment is  a  portrait  of  King  Arthur  himself. 
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rebuilt  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  palace  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  about  the  year  1138;  it  was  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  order  of  Cromwell,  in  1646.  The  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  bishop's  palace  or  castle  are  of  considerable  extent,  without 
any  prominent  architectural  feature,  consisting  of  heaps  of  walls, 
some  very  lofty,  and  nearly  all  clad  with  ivy  or  concealed  by  shrubs 
and  trees4.  Its  principal  gatehouse  originally  fronted  the  north, 
and  the  embattled  walls  were  defended  by  many  round  and  square 
towers  placed  at  irregular  intervals.  The  principal  remains  belong 
to  the  keep,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  parallelogram  in  plan, 
extending  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  east  and  west,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  north  and  south.  Within  this  keep  was  a  court, 
which,  besides  the  principal  entrance,  had  two  other  gateways,  one 
on  the  western,  and  the  other  on  the  southern  side. 

The  Cathedral  Church  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Kynegils, 
the  first  Christian  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  A.  D.  634,  who  granted 
to  the  church  all  the  lands  within  seven  miles  distance.  His  son 
Kenelwach  was  equally  liberal  to  the  see,  and  not  only  confirmed 
his  father's  grant,  but  added  to  it  the  manors  of  Alresford,  Downton, 
and  Worthy.  The  church  was  first  dedicated  to  Saint  Amphibalus, 
the  instructor  of  St.  Alban,  then  to  Saint  Peter,  afterwards  to  Saint 
Swithin,  and  lastly  to  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

The  bishops  of  Winchester  had  anciently  very  great  privileges 
and  large  possessions,  and  were  reputed  to  be  earls  of  Southampton. 
Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  during  his  prelacy  pro- 
cured the  pope's  consent  to  make  Winchester  an  archbishopric, 
although  his  intention  was  never  carried  into  effect.  William  de 
Edington,  bishop  of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer  and  chancellor  to 
King  Edward  III.,  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
decease  of  Islip,  but  the  bishop  refused  to  accept  of  the  primacy, 
alleging  that  "although  Canterbury  had  the  highest  rack.  \et. 
Winchester  had  the  deepest  manger."  This  bishop  had  the  oflice 
of  prelate  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  conferred  upon  him  by  King 
Edward  III.  at  its  institution,  and  it  has  been  continued  to  the 

4  Farnham  castle,  the  present  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  also 
in  a  considerable  degree  demolished  by  an  order  in  1(;18,  but  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  it  was  repaired  by  liishop  Mniley.  The  fine  gatehouse  of  Farnham 
castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ "II.,  add-  iniuli  to  tin-  effect  of  that  venerable 
rdifice. 
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bishops  ever  since;  he  consequently  bears  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
Winchester  impaled  with  his  own  paternal  coat  within  the  garter, 
having  the  George,  the  badge  of  the  order,  pendent. 

The  Cathedral  Church  first  erected  becoming  ruinous,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Ethelwold,  and  consecrated  in  the  year  980.  Although 
Winchester  Cathedral  is  known  to  have  been  enlarged  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  on  the  accession  of  Bishop  Walkelyn  to 
the  see,  and  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  edifice  is  usually  attributed 
to  that  prelate,  yet  the  late  Mr.  Garbett,  an  architect,  who  was 
many  years  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  strenuously 
maintained  that  a  very  large  and  well  defined  portion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
masonry  yet  remains,  and  that  the  Anglo-Norman  bishop  did  not 
level  the  whole  with  the  ground,  but  left  parts  of  the  building 
standing,  purposely  to  make  known  to  after  ages  the  Norman 
superiority  in  architectural  science  and  taste,  by  preserving  that 
which  would  clearly  exhibit  the  contrast5. 

It  was  not  the  church  alone  that  Bishop  Walkelyn  undertook  to 
rebuild,  but  also  the  extensive  and  numerous  offices  of  the  adjoining- 
monastery  of  Benedictine  monks  on  the  south-western  side.  The 
whole  work  was  completed  within  the  space  of  fourteen  years, 
having  been  commenced  in  1079,  and  finished  in  1093,  in  which  year, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  the  monks  went  in  procession  from  their  old  to 
their  new  monastery  ;  on  which  occasion  a  great  solemnity  was  held 
in  presence  of  most  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  it  being  Saint  Swithin's  festival,  his 
shrine  was  carried  from  the  old  altar  to  the  new  one,  a  distance  pro- 
bably of  not  more  than  forty  feet,  but  which  was  doubtless  lengthened 
by  the  procession  making  the  usual  circuit  of  the  cloisters. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  remaining  of  Bishop  Walkelyn's 
work  is  the  massive  central  tower  of  the  church,  fifty  feet  broad 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high.  It  bears  evidence  in  the 
general  simplicity  and  massiveness  of  its  architecture  of  the  early 
age  in  which  it  was  built.  The  semi-circular  headed  windows  are 
enriched  with  the  chevron  and  billeted  mouldings  then  in  use,  and 
the  capitals  and  ornaments  of  the  shafts  indicate  the  Anglo-Norman 
style  of  architecture.  This  tower  was  erected  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  lantern  to  the  choir,  and  to  increase  the  rfler.t  by  giving  height 

•  Mr.  (i;»ihi n  ,liod  at  \Vmohcslrr,  <>n  Ihr  3l8l  ol'  \ucust,   IH.'M, 
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to  the  interior,  an  object  which  the  Anglo-Norman  architects  carried 
as  far  as  possible  in  their  sacred  eclilices.  Both  stories  of  the 
interior  of  the  tower  are  finished  with  care  and  enriched  with 
various  ornaments  then  in  use,  although  the  whole  is  now  excluded 
in  the  view  from  below  by  a  ceiling,  the  groining  of  which  takes  its 
spring  from  the  angles  of  four  great  arches  erected  for  the  support 
of  the  tower6. 

The  transept  of  the  Cathedral  was  also  the  work  of  Bishop 
Walkelyn,  and  remains  yet  in  a  more  firm  and  secure  state  than 
any  part  of  the  building,  which  is  of  later  construction.  To  an 
architect  there  are  few  studies  equal  in  point  of  value  to  this  tran- 
sept. It  has  been  observed  by  an  able  architectural  antiquary7, 
that  this  bishop  set  an  example  of  the  most  finished  kind  of 
construction  in  the  tower  and  portions  of  the  transept  of  his 
Cathedral;  but  that  the  succedent  architect  who  completed  the 
transept  was  satisfied  with  workmanship  of  very  inferior  degree. 

Godfrey  De  Lucy,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  rebuilt  the  whole  east  end  of  the  church,  with  the  Lady 
Chapel,  as  far  as  that  anciently  extended,  and  dying  in  the  year 
1204,  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  his  own  works.  Both  on  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  this  part  of  the  church  the  architecture  is 
distinguished  by  ranges  of  short  pillars  supporting  arches  in  form 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  trefoil ;  by  narrow  oblong  windows  without 
mullions  and  with  lancet-shaped  headings  ;  by  clusters  of  small 
pillars  of  Purbeck  marble,  having  bold  and  graceful  mouldings  on 
the  capitals  and  bases;  and  by  qttatrefoil  compartments  within 
circles,  by  way  of  still  farther  enrichment;  all  which  characteristics 
may  be  considered  as  prototypes  of  that  style  which  attained  per- 
fection in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

William  de  Edington,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  also 
treasurer  and  chancellor  to  King  Edward  III.,  had  begun  and 
undertaken  to  finish  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  nave  of  the  church. 
He  died  in  the  year  1366,  having  only  lived  to  complete  the  western 
front  and  a  small  part  of  the  nave. 

6  The  ceiling,  which  had  been  placed  within  the  central  tower  of  St.  Albans' 
Abbey  Church,  has  lately  been  removed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cottingham,  and 
a  very  beautiful  effect  has  been  the  result  by  laying  open  the  line  tiers  of  pillars 
and  arches  formerly  hidden. 

~  Mr.  Huskier. 
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The  celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  who  succeeded  Edington 
as  bishop  of  Winchester,  carried  on  the  work,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  rebuilt  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  from  the  western  front  to 
the  central  tower,  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  In  this  act 
of  zeal  and  liberality  he  was  assisted  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  the 
convent8. 

Part  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral,  from  the  central  tower 
to  the  low  aisles  of  De  Lucy's  erection,  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Fox, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  all  the  finished  elegance 
of  the  Tudor  period.  In  this  part  of  the  edifice  bold  and  airy  flying 
buttresses  stretch  over  the  aisles  and  support  the  upper  walls, 
which  are  surmounted  by  an  open  battlement.  Nearly  at  the  same 
period  with  Bishop  Fox's  work,  an  addition  of  about  twenty-six 
feet  to  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  eastern  extremity  was  made  by  Prior 
Silkstede,  whose  rebus  and  devices  are  exhibited  on  the  architecture. 

In  this  church,  which  has  been  denominated  "  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture," may  be  found  admirable  specimens  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  perfection,  of  the  pointed  style  ;  there  not  being  a  single  stage 
of  that  remarkable  and  interesting  mode  of  building,  and  hardly  an 
ornament  made  use  of  in  it  which  may  not  be  discovered  in  some 
part  or  other  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  are  the 
length  of  its  nave,  the  plainness  of  its  masonry.,  and  the  shortness 
and  solidity  of  the  tower.  Although  the  architectural  antiquary 
seeks  in  vain  for  that  picturesque  arrangement  of  parts  and  suc- 
cessive variety  of  form  which  affords  so  much  delight  in  a  view 
of  the  Cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Lincoln, Wells,  and  Ely,  yet  he  soon 
discovers  a  peculiar  grandeur  of  effect  arising  from  its  extent  and 
quantity,  together  with  raany  specific  beauties  of  design,  which  tend 
to  rouse  and  gratify  inquiry.  As  a  distant  object  the  Cathedral 
presents  a  large  and  long  mass  of  building;  the  nave  particularly, 
as  seen  from  the  south,  is  distinguished  by  its  great  length  of  roof 
and  extent  of  unbroken  line,  and  the  massive  tower,  deficient  in 
height,  gives  the  whole  building  an  air  of  heaviness. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  architects  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
period  of  history,  affecting  loftiness  in  their  churches  no  less  than 

8  His  architect  was  William  Winford,  and  liis  surveyor  Simon  Menibury ;  John 
Waytc,  one  of  the  monks,  acted  as  comptroller  on  the  part  of  the  convent,  according 
to  Dr.  Milner's  Historical  Account  of  the  Cathedral. 
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length,  were  accustomed  to  pile  arches  and  pillars  upon  each  other, 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  three  stories,  as  seen  in  BishopWalkelyn's 
work  in  this  Cathedral;  they  also  frequently  imitated  these  arches 
in  the  enrichment  of  plain  walls,  and  by  way  of  ornament  and 
variety  in  the  masonry  sometimes  caused  these  plain  round  arches 
to  intersect  each  other,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  southern  transept; 
being  probably  the  earliest  instance  of  this  interesting  ornament  to 
be  met  with  in  the  kingdom. 

The  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  and  is  about  the  same  length  as  that  of  York 
Minster.  In  an  examination  of  the  architecture  of  the  nave  a 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  windows  has  been  noticed  by  an  antiquary, 
the  form  of  the  arch  to  these  openings  is  found  to  be  a  segment  of 
a  pointed  arch,  while  a  regular  triangular  proportioned  pointed 
arch,  containing  tracery,  is  as  it.  were  placed  within  it.  This  kind 
of  window  construction  is  an  original  thought  of  Bishop Wykeham's, 
although  there  are  instances  extant  of  the  arches  to  the  entrances 
of  castles  constructed  at  the  same  period  with  a  segment  of  a  pointed 
arch  only. 

The  exterior  of  the  choir  and  Lady's  Chapel  are  of  most  beautiful 
workmanship;  the  initials  of  Prior  Silkstede's  name  appear  enve- 
loped in  a  skein  of  silk,  with  the  motto,  3r»  (jlorfam  3Dco.  The 
arms  of  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  the  royal  arms,  &c.  are  also 
upon  the  walls,  inscribed  with  the  same  legend. 

Very  extensive,  although  by  no  means  complete,  repairs  of  this 
Cathedral,  were  carried  on  during  sixteen  years  under  the  direction 
of  the  Reverend  George  Frederic  Nott,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  preben- 
daries,, by  1V1  r. William  Garbett,  an  able  and  experienced  architect. 

The  transept  being  the  original  unaltered  Anglo-Norman  archi- 
tecture, displayed  formerly  a  naked  timber  roof,  not  concealed 
as  in  after  works  by  a  stone  vault,  this  part  has  been  covered 
with  a  flat  wooden  ceiling,  painted  in  quatrefoil  compartments, 
in  the  early  Tudor  style,  and  is  executed  sufficiently  well  to 
pass  for  a  work  of  that  period.  The  ceiling  of  the  central  tower 
is  copied  from  that  of  the  chapel  in  New  College,  Oxford,  of 
Bishop  Wykeham's  foundation.  Four  corbel  figures,  which  origin- 
ally sustained  the  springing  of  the  vault,  have  been  removed,  and 
dwarf  clusters  of  three  columns  each  have  been  substituted  for 
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them.  Some  of  the  screens  which  formerly  existed,  and  were  found 
to  intercept  a  view  of  the  transept,  have  been  also  removed,  and 
in  consequence  a  view  "of  the  cross  aisles,  somewhat  resembling  in 
arrangement  and  situation  those  of  the  transept  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Church,  are  now  beheld  from  the  choir.  The  whole  of  these 
important  and  necessary  repairs,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected, 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  year  1828  ;  and  various  ancient 
remains  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  vestiges  of  former  times> 
particularly  noticed  in  Dr.  Milner's  "  History  and  Survey  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Winchester,"  are  now  seen  in  a  perfect  state,  as  well 
as  many  legendary  paintings  in  the  Lady  Chapel9. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Cathedral  from  west  to  east  is  five 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  of  the  transept  from  north  to  south, 
within  the  walls,  is  two  hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
nave  with  its  aisles  is  eighty-six  feet,  and  the  height  is  seventy- 
eight  feet.  The  choir,  from  the  screen  to  the  altar,  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  is  fifty-four  feet, 
while  the  length  of  the  nave  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
presbytery  is  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the  chapel 
behind  the  high  altar  is  twenty  feet. 

The  cloisters  of  the  Cathedral  were  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  after  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the 
chapter  house,  the  site  of  which  is  converted  to  a  garden  of  the 
deanery.  The  prior's  hall,  and  other  parts  of  his  lodgings,  now 
form  the  residence  of  the  dean;  and  the  site  of  other  conventual 
buildings  is  occupied  by  the  prebendal  gardens. 

Beneath  the  presbytery,  aisles,  and  Lady  Chapel,  is  a  series  of 
crypts,  consisting  of  three  distinct  apartments,  two  of  which  are 
certainly  very  ancient,  but  the  other  is  of  comparatively  modern 
formation.  The  style  of  design  in  the  ancient  crypt  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  transept  in  its  pillars  and  arches,  which  are,  of 
course,  adapted  to  their  peculiarity  of  situation  and  object.  The 
piers  and  walls  are  composed  of  solid  masonry,  without  ornamental 
sculpture  or  mouldings. 

The  western  front  of  the  Cathedral,  erected  by  Bishop  Edington, 
about  the  year  1350,  is  covered  with  ornament,  in  which  there  is  a 

o  Very  copious  descriptions  of  the  repairs  of  this  Cathedral  may  be  found  in 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1827  and  1828." 
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simplicity  and  chastity  of  design  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
architectural  taste  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  There  are  no 
towers  upon  this  front,  but  in  other  respects  the  general  design  of  the 
porch  and  of  the  large  western  window  much  resembles  that  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  erected  at  a  later  period10.  Large  hexa- 
gonal turrets,  which  terminate  in  small  crocketed  spires,  are  carried 
up  at  the  angles  of  the  nave,  and  between  the  buttresses  of  these 
turrets,  the  principal  porch  or  entrance  of  the  nave  is  deeply 
recessed,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  gallery,  with  an  open-worked 
parapet ;  the  original  use  of  this  gallery  was  for  the  convenience 
of  the  bishop,  who.  attended  by  his  clergy,  here  gave  his  solemn 
benediction,  on  particular  occasions,  to  the  people  assembled  in 
front  of  the  church.  Immediately  over  the  gallery  is  the  great 
western  window,  of  equal  width  with  the  nave,  and  rising  almost  to 
the  vaulting.  The  great  breadth  of  the  window  is  distributed  into 
three  chief  divisions,  which  are  again  divided  into  three  subordinate 
divisions,  and  crossed  by  four  transom  mullions,  a  manner  of 
arranging  the  different  lights  adopted  in  several  of  the  principal 
windows  constructed  in  the  succeeding  century,  and  after  the  more 
flattened  arch  became  fashionable,  as  at  Saint  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  Sec11.  The  wall  of 
the  highly  pitched  gable  of  the  roof  is  panelled  in  numerous  com- 
partments, and  is  surmounted  by  an  enriched  tabernacled  niche, 
containing  a  perfect  statue  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  completed  the  work  on  this  front,  which  was  begun  by 
Bishop  Edington.  The  two  porches  opening  upon  the  aisles  of  the 
nave  are  recessed  and  constructed  in  corresponding  taste  between 
large  buttresses  which  support  the  outer  angles  of  the  western 
front;  these  buttresses  are  carried  above  the  parapet  of  the  walls, 
and  are  surmounted  by  ornamental  finials. 

]°  See  page  22  ante. 

ii  The  composition  is  considered  to  be  good  and  the  mouldings  well  relieved  in 
the  specimens  enumerated,  but  this  style  is  denounced  by  a  very  competent  judge 
of  pointed  architecture,  as  betraying  a  closeness  and  heaviness  of  design,  amounting 
to  degeneracy  when  compared  with  the  florid  style  of  the  windows  constructed  in 
the  preceding  age.  This  deterioration  of  beauty,  Mr.  Willson  says,  was  partly 
occasioned  by  the  lights  between  the  upright  mullions  being  divided  into  so  many 
heights  or  panels,  a  mode  which  originated  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  William 
of  Wykeham,  in  the  nave  of  his  Cathedral  at  Winchester.  The  obtuse  arch  was 
also  too  often  allowed  to  cut  off'  the  varied  tracery,  which  so  much  adorned  the 
windows  of  earlier  date. —  Pi/o-jVs  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
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The  extreme  length  of  this  front  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet,  all  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  enriched  with  tabernacle  work  ; 
under  two  prominent  canopies,  now  mutilated,  were  formerly  statues 
of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  patrons  of  the  church,  which  have 
never  been  restored12. 

On  entering  the  nave  are  seen  the  triumph  and  skill  of  Bishop 
Wykeham  in  the  vast  extent  from  the  western  porch  to  the  central 
tower.  It  appears  that  this  celebrated  architect  preserved  as  much 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  building,  particularly  of  the  nave,  as  he 
found  he  could  convert  into  the  new  style.  He  did  not  destroy 
Bishop  Walkelyn's  work,  but  formed  his  pointed  arches  by  filling 
up  and  otherwise  adapting  the  old  semicircular  arches  of  the  original 
second  story  in  the  walls  of  the  nave,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  pillars 
may  be  clearly  traced  not  only  at  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  choir, 
but  amidst  the  timbers  of  the  roof  on  both  sides  of  the  nave  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  corresponding  in  every  respect  with 
those  remaining  in  the  transept ;  a  circumstance  which  demonstrates 
the  prudence,  economy,  and  skill  of  this  munificent  prelate.  The 
bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  groining  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
nave  are  charged  with  various  shields  of  arms,  with  badges  and 
devices  denoting  the  different  benefactors  of  the  several  compart- 
ments. Here  are  the  arms  of  Beaufort,  Wykeham,  and  Waynllete, 
with  the  king's  device  of  the  white  hart. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  northern  aisle  is  a  chamber 
or  tribune,  which  seems  to  have  been  erected  for  the  minstrels 
who  attended  on  grand  occasions  when  the  king,  a  legate,  or 
some  prelate  was  received  at  the  Cathedral  in  state  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  whole  convent,  at  which  times  the  church  was  hung 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  tapestry,  representing  passages  of 

'-  A  description  of  tlu  Cathedral,  for  the  u«e  of  vUitovs,  commences  singularly 
enough  \\  ith  strong  obsei  vations  mi  t!,e  (!i>^i  ac  t'ul  neglect  of  this  iron!,  befc  re  which 
the  earth  and  rubbish  is  Buffered  to  accumulate,  and  the  ii"iice  of  the  .stranger  is 
very  properly  directed  to  the  decayed  state  of  th"  gallery  and  the  niiillioii-  of  the 
window,  the  broken  glass  in  which,  it  appears,  has  been  mend.-d  uith  fragments  of 
opaque  colouring;  the  destruction  of  the  canopies  is  also  stated  in  term*  of  eeiiMire  ; 
and  for  the  state  in  wi.ich  the  front  is  left  by  the  dean  and  chapt<  i  otter*  this  barren 
apology,  that  "  it  was  not  possible  to  lower  the  alley  and  the  ground  near  it  to  the 
level  of  the  church  pavement  within, t  destiovinir  the  m<nnimi-iits  and  trees  which  at 
present  occupy, them,  and  without  other  inconveniences."  The  r<  ader  is  requested 
to  compaie  thU  miserable  pretext  in  favour  of  a  few  gravestones  with  the  truly 
lamentable  destruction  of  very  beautiful  monuments  at  Salisbury. — See  }>.  11  and 
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scriptural  history:   the   large   hooks  lor  supporting   the  tapestry 
still  remain  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  great  pillars. 

An  ancient  font  stands  within  the  middle  arch  of  the  nave  on 
the  northern  side  ;  it  consists  of  a  square  block  of  marble,  supported 
by  a  stool  and  pillars  of  the  saint; ;  the  central  pillar  or  stool  has 
horizontal  flutes,  and  the  pillars  at  the  angles  are  also  fluted, 
excepting  one,  which  is  plain  ,  their  capitals  are  formed  of  leaves, 
and  the  basement  of  the  whole  design  is  enriched  with  a  tortuous 
moulding.  Both  the  top  and  the  four  sides  are  covered  with  rude 
sculpture,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  antiquity13.  The 
ornaments  on  the  top  of  the  font  are  doves,  emblematical  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  appear  breathing  in  phials,  surmounted  by 
crosses,  supposed  to  contain  the  two  kinds  of  sacred  chrism  made 
use  of  in  baptism.  On  the  sides  of  the  font  doves  are  repeated 
in  various  attitudes,  together  with  a  salamander,  emblematical  of 
(ire,  and  in  allusion  to  the  passage  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
"  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire11."  The 
sculptures  on  the  southern  and  western  sides  represent  passages  in 
the  life  of  Saint  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Syria,  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  was  the  patron  of  children. 
On  one  side  is  represented  the  church  of  Myra  and  its  arcades,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  terminated  by  crosses ;  the  dresses  of  the 
several  figures  are  curious,  as  denoting  the  costume  of  a  remote- 
period  of  history. 

About  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  of  the  nave  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  pillars  is  the  chantry  chapel,  containing  the  monu- 
ment of  the  founder  William  of  Wykeham,  who  died  in  1404.  The 
design  and  execution  of  this  work  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  monumental  architecture  of  the  period  in  which  the 
chapel  was  erected. 

The  chapel  is  divided  in  length  into  three  arches,  the  canopies 
of  which  are  curved  to  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  arch  of 

|:!  A  font  very  similar  to  this  is  in  the  church  of  East  Meon,  in  Hampshire,  an 
edifice  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Bishop  Walkelyn.  Anglo-Norman  fonts  are 
not  uncommon,  and  are  very  iich  in  their  embellishment,  which  may  have  been 
the  reason  of  their  preservation.  It  i&  not  unusual  to  find  a  font  in  a  church  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  building ;  the  earlier  fonts,  even  if  plain,  appear  to  have 
been  held  in  \eneration,  and  therefore  allowed  to  remain,  \\hen  the  churches  were 
lebuilt  in  a  totally  different  styb1. 

1 '  (hap.  iii,  ver.  2. 
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the  nave.  Within  the  chapel,  over  the  head  of  the  monument,  are 
five  tabernacled  niches,  intended  for  patron  saints,  besides  those 
on  the  outside,  and  ten  others  at  the  feet.  The  foundation  of  the 
altar  and  part  of  the  credence  table  on  the  right  hand  of  it  yet 
remain.  The  effigy  of  the  bishop  is  represented  in  full  costume, 
and  with  his  mitre  and  crosier ;  round  the  slab  on  which  the  figure 
rests  is  an  inscription  in  brass  letters  curiously  inlaid. 

Wykeham  was  elected  to  succeed  his  patron  William  de 
Edington,  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1366.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works  at  Windsor,  and  by 
his  skill  that  Castle  was  rebuilt :  another  great  work  was  Queen- 
borough  Castle ;  and  his  architectural  genius  was  afterwards 
eminently  displayed  at  Oxford.  The  first  instance  on  record  in 
which  he  is  noticed  as  a  benefactor,  was  his  rebuilding  at  his  own 
expence  the  body  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin-le-grand, 
London,  together  with  the  cloister  of  the  chapter-house  while  he 
uas  dean  of  that  college.  His  advancement  to  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  was  followed  by  his  being  appointed  chancellor  of 
England. 

The  bishop  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  found  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1379,  and  in  1380  the  foundation  was  laid.  The  building 
was  finished  in  six  years,  and  in  1386  the  society  made  their  public 
entrance  into  it.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  name  of  New 
College,  which  was  given  without  much  impropriety,  should  be 
continued  until  the  present  day,  when  it  is  in  reality  the  oldest 
college  in  Oxford,  as  to  its  principal  buildings,  and  the  seventh  in  the 
order  of  foundation.  In  the  chapel  of  New  College  is  preserved  the 
identical  crosier  of  the  founder,  which  is  nearly  seven  feet  high,  of 
silver,  gilt,  and  enamelled. 

Winchester  College,  another  celebrated  institution,  was 
founded  by  this  bishop  in  1382,  by  charter ;  the  first  stone  was 
laid  in  1387,  and  in  1393  the  warden  and  society  made  their  solemn 
entrance  into  it :  the  bronze  figure  of  the  bishop  over  the  door  was 
the  work  of  C.  G.  Cibber.  William  of  Wykeham  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  the  prosperity  of  both  his  institutions,  and 
almost  to  see  others  emanating  from  them.  He  died  in  his  eightieth 
\iur,  and  ,vas  interred  in  this  his  own  chapel  at  Winchester. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  nave  beneath   the   tenth  arch  from  thr 
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western  front,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  choir,  is 
the  monumental  chapel  of  Bishop  Edington,  which  is  erected  in  a 
similar  style  of  architecture  to  that  of  Wykeham's  chantry,  and 
scarcely  less  highly  enriched ;  he  died  in  1366.  In  the  pavement 
before  this  chapel  is  a  marble  slab  in  memory  of  Bishop  John 
Thomas,  who  died  in  1781. 

In  the  southern  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  monument  of  Bishop 
Richard  Willis,  who  was  translated  from  Salisbury  in  1723,  and 
died  in  1734.  It  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  on  which  is  a  reclining 
tigure  of  the  prelate  sculptured  by  R.  Cheere ;  the  head  of  the 
figure  is  considered  a  very  fine  proof  of  talent. 

Near  the  eighth  pillar  from  the  western  front  is  a  marble  slab, 
covering  the  remains  of  Bishop  Robert  Home,  translated  from 
D  urham  in  1561,  and  who  died  in  1580.  To  the  injudicious  zeal 
of  this  prelate  is  ascribed  much  of  the  destruction  which  took  place 
at  that  period  in  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  the  dilapidation  of  the 
property  of  the  bishopric.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  John  Watson,  the  successor  of  Home,  who  died  in  1584. 
In  the  centre  of  the  nave  were  buried  Bishop  Walkelyn,  the 
builder  of  the  church  and  priory,  and  Bishop  William  Giffard  his 
successor,  the  builder  of  Saint  Saviour's  church,  Southwark,  who 
died  in  1129.  Against  the  easternmost  pillar  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  monument  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  a  prelate  celebrated 
for  his  controversial  talents,  who  had  successively  held  the  sees  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  and  Salisbury ;  he  was  bishop  of  Winchester 
more  than  twenty-six  years,  and  died  in  1761.  This  monument 
consists  of  a  very  fine  medallion  portrait  of  the  bishop,  blended 
with  singular  emblems,  as  the  cap  of  liberty,  the  pastoral  staff', 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures15. 

The  choir  is  immediately  under  the  great  tower,  enclosed  by  a 
stone  screen  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  erected  by  W. 
Garbett ;  it  is  ornamented  with  statues  in  bronze  of  King  James  I. 
and  King  Charles  I.  The  stalls  on  either  side  of  the  choir  with 
their  misereres  and  canopies  are  ancient ;  some  of  the  more  modern 
bear  the  date  1540.  The  pulpit  was  given  to  the  Cathedral  by 

is  It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Bishop  Hoadly, 
the  government  resolved  to  dissolve  the  convocation  of  the  clergy ;  since  his  time, 
although  regularly  assembled  on  the  opening  of  a  new  parliament,  it  has  never 
transacted  any  business. 
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Prior  Silkstede,  and  bears  his  name  in  various  parts  ;  near  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Toclive,  who  died  in  1189.  The  episcopal  throne, 
an  elegant  composition  of  wood  work,  was  designed  by  Garbett, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  stalls  j  the  details  of  this  throne  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  ancient  ornaments  existing  in  the  choir  and 
other  parts  of  the  church,  and  the  general  composition  of  the 
design  has  an  original  and  perfectly  harmonious  effect.  The  organ 
case  is  similarly  ornamented,  and  is  very  judiciously  placed  beneath 
one  of  the  arches  which  support  the  Anglo-Norman  tower  of  Bishop 
Walkelyn's  erection.  This  arrangement  affords  an  unbroken  view 
of  the  church  from  the  great  western  door  to  the  eastern  window. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  part  of  the  Cathedral  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Trinity,  surrounded  by  a  chronogrammatical  inscription, 
showing  the  date  of  its  erection  in  1634 ;  the  whole  ceiling  under 
the  tower  has  lately  been  restored  in  very  good  taste.  The  vaulting 
of  the  choir  from  the  tower  to  the  eastern  window  is  the  work  of 
Bishop  Fox,  and  displays  on  the  several  bosses  at  the  intersection 
of  the  ribs  a  variety  of  heraldic  enrichment  in  proper  colours 
amidst  a  profusion  of  gilding;  here  are  to  be  seen  the  royal  arms 
of  the  house  of  Tudor,  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet,  and  the  arms  of  the  episcopal  sees  of  Exeter,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  over  all  of  which  Bishop  Fox 
had  presided.  The  screens  of  the  sanctuary  are  also  the  work  of 
the  same  prelate  in  the  year  1525.  Upon  the  top  of  these  partitions, 
over  the  centre  of  each  division,  are  ranged  six  mortuary  chests, 
containing  the  remains  of  several  exalted  personages  that  have  been 
interred  in  the  Cathedral ;  each  chest  is  carved,  painted,  and 
gilt,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  illustrious  characters 
whose  remains  they  contain.  The  inscriptions  are  in  Latin,  but 
admit  of  the  following  translations  : 

1.  The  bones  of  Kynegils  and  of  Adulphus  lie  together  in  this 
chest ;  the  former  was  the  founder,  the  latter  the  benefactor  of  this 
church. 

2.  Here  King  Egbert  rests,  together  with  King  Kenulph,  each 
of  whom  bestowed  great  benefits  upon  the  church. 

3.  In  this  chest  and  in  that  opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side  are 
the  remains  of  Kings  Canute  and  Rufus,  of  Queen  Emma,  and  of 
bishops  Wina  and  Alwv  n. 
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4.  In  this   chest    in    the  year   1661    were   promiscuously  laid 
together  the  bones  of  princes  and  prelates  which  had  been  scattered 
about  by  sacrilegious  barbarism  in  the  year  1642. 

5.  King  Edmund,   whom  this  chest  contains,  and  who   swayed 
the  sceptre  of  royalty  while  his  father  was  yet  living :  O  Christ 
receive. 

6.  King  Edred  died   in   the  year  955.     The  pious  Edred  who 
rests  in  this  tomb  admirably  governed  the  country  of  the  Britons. 

The  altar  screen  of  stone  work  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  specimens  of  its  kind  in  England  ;  it  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Fox,  and  exhibits  great  delicacy  of  workmanship, 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  niches  with  ornamented  canopies.  This 
screen  which  is  more  elaborate  in  its  detail  than  that  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  church,  has  been  lately  very  carefully  restored16.  On  the 
spandrils  of  the  doorways  are  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  fine  preservation. 

Over  the  altar  screen  is  the  eastern  window  of  the  Cathedral, 
filled  with  ancient  stained  glass,  chiefly  consisting  of  figures  of 
apostles,  prophets,  and  bishops,  with  legends  attached  to  them ; 
these  have  been  mutilated  and  improperly  arranged,  the  figures  are 
mingled  together  without  order,  and  in  many  instances  the  legends 
are  misapplied.  In  the  upper  compartments  of  the  window  are  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  between  which  are  traces  of  the 
usual  emblems  of  the  Trinity  ;  part  of  these  having  been  removed, 
the  place  is  filled  with  a  figure  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  executed  in  a 
much  fainter  style  of  painting  than  the  rest.  In  small  compartments 
adjoining  are  angels  holding  trumpets,  other  angels  are  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  the  paternal  arms  of  Bishop  Fox, 
accompanied  by  his  motto,  Est  Deo  Gracia.  In  the  next  division 
of  the  window  is  Saint  Ethelvvold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  not 

16  The  altar  screen  at  Saint  Saviour's,  Southwark,  agrees  with  this  of  Winchester 
in  several  important  particulars,  not.  only  in  the  arrangement  and  general  design, 
but  in  the  actual  number  of  the  niches,  a.  coincidence  which  can  alone  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  two  screens  bein;:  the  work  of  one  hand.  The  church  of  Saint 
Mary  Overy,  now  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Saviour,  nearly  adjoined  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  was  at  all  times  an  object  of  the  regard  and  attention  of  the  bishops  of 
Winchester ;  Bishop  Fox  appears  to  have  been  a  benefactor  to  the  church  by  a 
similar  donation  to  that  which  he  had  made  to  his  cathedral,  marking  it  with  his 
peculiar  device  of  the  pelican  and  agnus  dei,  to  point  out  to  posterity  its  history  and 
founder. — See  a  Description  of  the  Altar  Screen  <it  Saint  Saviour's  Church,  bij  E.  I. 
Carlus,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  I'ebruary,  1831, 
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not  only  rebuilt  this  Cathedral,  but  founded  or  rebuilt  the  churches 
of  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  Thorney.  He  died  in  984.  Beside  the 
bishop  are  two  prophets,  one  of  whom  is  Joel.  In  the  lowermost 
division  of  the  window  are  Saint  S  within  and  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Paul, 
and  representations  of  ancient  prophets,  one  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  Malachias  on  the  border  of  his  mantle. 

Two  of  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  choir  have  been 
sacrificed,  being  entirely  covered  over  with  whitewash,  in  order  lo 
prevent  the  glare,  which  they  were  supposed  to  cast,  on  West's 
famous  picture  at  the  altar.  The  other  windows  chiefly  contain 
representations  of  prophets  and  apostles,  remarkable  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  drawing  and  for  richness  of  colour.  Most  of  the 
figures  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the  legends,  or  the  attributes 
of  the  saints  represented. 

Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  by 
Benjamin  West,  P.  R.  A.  The  back  of  the  high  altar  anciently 
consisted  of  plated  gold,  garnished  with  precious  stones  ;  upon 
it  stood  a  tabernacle  and  steps  of  embroidered  work,  orna- 
mented with  pearls  ;  also  six  silver  candlesticks  gilt,  intermixed 
with  reliquaries,  wrought  in  gold  and  enriched  with  jewels.  Still 
higher  was  a  large  crucifix,  with  its  attendant  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  Saint  John,  composed  of  the  purest  gold,  and  garnished 
with  jewels,  the  gift  of  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  King  Stephen's 
brother.  Over  this  appears  to  have  been  suspended,  beneath  the 
exquisite  stone  canopy,  the  crown  of  King  Canute,  placed  there  in 
homage  after  the  scene  of  his  commanding  the  sea  to  retire  from  his 
feet,  which  took  place  at  Southampton17.  On  great  festivals  and 
solemn  occasions  innumerable  ornaments  of  inestimable  value  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  ecclesiastical  furniture  of  this  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  strangers  who  came  to  view  it18. 

Before  the  altar  lie  the  remains  of  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  was  buried  Bishop  Henry  W'oodlock, 
who  died  in  1316. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  tomb  of  KingWilliam  Rufus, 

17  See  the  Inventory  of  Cathedral  Ornaments  in  tlic  "  Monasticon." 

1R  Historia   Major   \Vintoniemis,   written    by  Thomas   Rud  borne,    a    monk    of 

Winchester,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  printed  in  Warton's  Anglia 

Sarra. 
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who  was  accidentally  slain  by  an  arrow  in  the  New  Forest19.  It  is 
composed  of  English  grey  marble,  and  is  raised  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground,  in  that  early  form  called  dos  fl'dne,  presenting 
the  general  outline  of  a  house,  in  allusion  to  its  destination,  the  last 
duelling  here  below.  The  king's  bones  are  supposed  to  have  been 
removed  by  Bishop  de  Blois,  as  an  honour  paid  to  his  remains ;  but 
when  the  present  tomb  was  opened  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  there 
were  found  in  it  some  pieces  of  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  a  large 
gold  ring,  and  a  small  silver  chalice. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  an  altar  tomb,  supposed 
to  cover  the  remains  of  Bishop  John  de  Pontoise,  who  died  in  1304. 
In  this  part  of  the  church  is  also  the  monument  of  Bishop  Thomas 
Cooper,  who  died  in  1594.  Close  to  the  altar  is  a  mural  monument 
of  Brownlow  North,  bishop  of  Winchester  for  thirty-nine  years, 
who  died  at  the  episcopal  palace,  Chelsea,  12th  of  July,  1820,  set. 
79.  It  was  sculptured  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.  A. 

No  church  in  England  contains  so  many  elegant  memorials  of 
prelates  who  were  distinguished  in  their  lifetime  by  their  virtues, 
their  piety,  and  their  worth  ;  none  are  to  be  found  more  magnificent, 
more  perfect,  or  of  superior  sculpture.  The  sumptuous  monumental 
chapel  of  Bishop  Richard  Fox,  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  adjoins  the  back  of  the  altar  .screen,  and  extending  eastward 
presents  the  beautiful  elevation  of  its  front  towards  the  southern 
aisle  of  the  choir. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Bishop  Fox  enjoyed  the  un- 
limited favour  and  confidence  of  the  king,  and  bore  a  conspicuous 
share,  not  only  in  the  political  measures,  but  even  in  the  court 
amusements  and  ceremonies  of  that  reign.  King  Henry  VII. 
appointed  him  one  of  his  executors,  and  recommended  him  strongly 
to  his  son  and  successor.  Although  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  continued  lord  privy  seal  under  King  Henry  VIII.,  his 
influence  gradually  abated,  and,  after  remaining  some  time  in  ollice, 
Bishop  Fox,  together  with  Archbishop  Warhara,  retired  from  Court 
in  the  year  1515. 

19  He  dyed  in  the  yeere  of  Christ,  1100,  and  in  the  13th  yeere  of  his  raigne,  on 
the  second  day  of  August,  when  lie  had  raianed  twelve  ye,ues,  eleven  moneths 
lacking  eight  dayes,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  01 
Moiiasterie  of  Saint  Swithen,  under  a  plaine  ll;it  marble  stone  before  the  lectorne  in 
the  qneere,  but  long  since  his  hones  were  translated  in  a  coffer,  and  laid  \>ith  Kinsj 
Knute's  bones. —Statue's  Chrnnicle. 
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He  was  translated  from  Durham  to  Winchester  in  the  year 
1500,  and  his  retirement  to  this  see  was  devoted  to  acts  of  charity 
and  munificence,  although  he  did  not  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
as  a  public  benefactor.  He  had  repaired  the  palace  of  Durham 
while  bishop  of  that  see,  and  displayed  a  considerable  taste  for 
architecture.  The  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi  College  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  purchase  of  land  in  Oxford,  which  he  completed  in 
1513,  and  by  licence  of  Henry  VIII.,  dated  26th  of  November, 
1516,  he  obtained  leave  to  found  a  college  for  divinity,  philosophy, 
and  arts;  the  statutes  are  dated  1527,  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  translation  to  Winchester.  In  the  year  1522  he  founded  a  free 
school  at  Taunton,  and  another  at  Grantham,  and  extended  his 
beneficence  to  foundations  within  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The 
triumphs  of  his  munificence  and  taste  are  principally  to  be  contem- 
plated in  his  additions  to  this  Cathedral;  in  these  the  most  exquisite 
art  was  employed  to  execute  the  noble  and  elegant  designs.  The 
bishop  was  also  unbounded  in  his  charities  to  the  poor ;  at  the  same 
time  exercising  hospitality  and  promoting  the  trade  of  the  city  by  a 
large  establishment  which  he  kept  up  at  Wolvesey  castle,  his  house- 
hold consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  servants.  He  died  the 
14th  of  September.,  1528,  and  wasburiedin  a  chantry  chapel,,  which  he 
had  built  for  that  purpose20.  In  this  magnificent  sepulchral  chapel 
every  effort  of  ingenuity  and  skilful  workmanship  have  been  exerted 
to  their  utmost,  and  it  unquestionably  affords  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  of  design  and  sculpture  in  existence.  Four 
equal  divisions  compose  the  architectural  design  of  the  front,  the 
elegance  of  which  corresponds  with  the  ornaments  that  enrich  it. 
These  divisions  are  formed  by  octagonal  turrets  rising  from  the 
pavement,  and  exceeding  the  height  of  the  surmounting  parapet, 
where  they  are  larger  and  more  decorated.  Between  these  turrets 
ami  rising  from  the  ornamented  course  below  the  parapet  are 
smaller  finials,  each  supporting  a  pelican  in  its  piety,  an  emblem 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  a  favourite  device  of  Bishop  Fox.  The 
,t  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into  two  stories;  the  lower  of  solid 
masonry,  enriched  by  a  series  of  canopied  niches  and  panelled  com- 

'-'•'  In  the  custody  of  the  president  of  Corpus  Chiisti  College  is  preserved  the 
ieirant  crosier  of  the  founder,  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled,  nearly  six  feet  in 
,  and  a  saltcellar  also  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled;  it  bears  the  initials  of 
Bishop  Richard  Fox  and  the  pelican  his  badge,  frequently  repeated. 
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partments  of  elegant  design  and  exquisite  workmanship.  In  the 
westernmost  division  is  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  chapel;  and  in 
the  third  division  eastward,  which  projects  a  little  on  the  basement, 
is  an  arched  recess,  containing  a  sculptured  effigy  of  the  bishop,  who 
is  represented  emaciated  and  clothed  in  a  winding  sheet.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  upper  story  are  composed  of  large  arches,  the  spandrils 
are  charged  with  pelicans,  and  the  arches  are  subdivided  into  two 
open  compartments  by  ornamental  rnullions,  forming  inner  arches, 
terminated  by  crocketed  finials ;  these  are  also  divided  into  two 
openings,  and  in  their  height  by  embattled  transoms.  The  sur- 
mounting cornice  and  its  parapet  are  very  elegant;  the  projecting 
course  is  enriched  by  a  very  beautifully  designed  and  sculptured 
band  of  entwined  vine  leaves,  with  tendrils  and  fruit  delicately 
undercut,  and  marked  with  the  initial  letters  H.  W.  in  one  part. 
The  parapet  is  composed  of  lozenge-shaped  compartments,  enclosing 
quatrefoils  in  open  work,  and  terminated  by  large  and  small  leaves 
alternately  disposed  on  the  summit.  Between  the  octagonal  turrets 
and  the  outer  mouldings  of  the  arches  or  windows  of  the  upper 
story  are  canopied  niches,  which,  together  with  those  on  the  lower 
story,  make  the  whole  number  of  niches  which  originally  contained 
statues  thirty-eight  ;  their  canopies  are  nearly  alike,  the  difference 
being  only  in  the  detail  of  the  ornaments.  The  pedestals  intended 
to  sustain  the  figures  are  remarkably  elegant,  particularly  those 
rising  from  the  base  of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Buckler,  an  architect  of 
established  reputation,  whose  judgment  may  be  relied  on,  in  a 
description  of  this  chantry,  says,  "  On  the  most  scrupulous  exa- 
mination of  the  smallest  part  or  ornament,  whether  a  canopy,  a 
crocket,  or  the  smallest  moulding,  the  character  and  precision  are 
equally  the  same.  The  roof  of  every  canopy  differs  in  design,  as 
also  the  animals,  in  their  positions,  which  are  attached  to  the  arches  ; 
nor  is  the  interior  of  this  chapel  less  beautiful  or  deserving  of  notice 
than  the  exterior,  although  less  enriched.  The  chapel  is  ascended 
by  several  steps  through  a  doorway  in  the  first  division  from  the 
western  angle ;  the  roof  is  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  compart- 
ments, divided  and  subdivided,  and  connected  by  knots  of  leaves, 
and  having  various  enrichments.  The  niches  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  chapel  are  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  ingenuity  could  make 
them,  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  ranopip.i  rival  any  thing  of  their 

T  2 
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kind.  Behind  the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a  small  oratory,  to  which 
the  founder  resorted  for  devotion ;  it  has  no  other  ornament  than  a 
large  niche  belonging  to  the  more  ancient  screen,  which  has  been 
mutilated21." 

The  entire  space  behind  the  altar  screen  of  the  Cathedral  is 
occupied  by  another  chapel,  in  which  mass  was  formerly  celebrated 
every  morning  immediately  after  the  holding  of  the  chapter.  Here 
also  was  deposited  the  shrine  of  Saint  Swithin,  which  was  of  silver 
gilt,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones,  the  gift  of  King  Edgar.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  chapel,  and  corresponding  in  situation 
with  Bishop  Fox's  chantry  in  the  south,  is  the  monumental  chapel  of 
Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  chancellor  of  England, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Lionel  Wydville,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
brother  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 

After  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  this  bishop  rose  by  hasty 
steps  to  the  prime  ministry,  and  became  possessed  of  more  power, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  than  any  English  minister  ever  enjoyed 
excepting  his  own  master,  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  was  always  a 
guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  both  regular  and  secular, 
and  had  projected  additional  security  for  church  and  abbey  lands  ; 
but  he  fell  ill  and  died  soon  after,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1555, 
net.  7'2,  at  York-place,  Whitehall,  whence  his  body  was  removed  to 
Saint  Mary  Overy's  church,  and,  after  great  preparations,  was 
finally  interred  in  his  own  chapel  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  The 
design  of  this  chantry,  differing  greatly  from  that  of  Bishop  Fox, 
is  not  unworthy  of  notice ;  it  abounds  with  an  intermixture  of 
Florentine  and  Tudor  enrichments. 

The  monumental  chapels  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  of  Bishop 
Waynflete  fill  the  middle  arches  of  the  presbytery,  a  part  of  the 
Cathedral  erected  by  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  about  1190,  and 
who  is  himself  buried  under  a  tomb  of  grey  marble,  opposite  the 
rnt ranee  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  architectural  arrangement  and  detail  of  the  parts  and 
enrichments  of  the  monuments  of  Beaufort  and  Waynflete  bear  great 
resemblance;  the  former,  erected  forty  years  before  the  latter,  is 
more  simple  in  design,  more  chaste  in  its  ornaments,  more  delicate 

•  i  St'p  "  ("irntlcman's  Magazine  for  1816;"  ami  an  engia\  inj;  of  the  Monument, 
Ky  Skdton  and  Winkles,  in  thv  "  Oxford  Founder, %"  1831. 
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anil  beautiful  in  its  execution.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, (he  son  of  John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  lord 
chancellor  and  one  of  the  guardians  of  King  Henry  VI.22  He 
possessed  a  most  munificent  spirit,  which  has  cast  a  lustre  on  his 
character,  and  finished  that  part  of  Winchester  Cathedral  which 
had  been  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessor  Wykeham ;  and  also 
repaired  Hyde  Abbey,  which  had  been  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great. 
The  cardinal  refounded  the  celebrated  hospital  of  Saint  Cross,  and 
erected  at  his  own  expence  the  greater  part  of  the  present  building. 
He  died  the  14th  of  June,  1447. 

The  cardinal's  monument  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  pres- 
bytery; a  sumptuous  canopy  covering  the  tomb  and  figure  of  this 
extraordinary  prelate  rests  upon  eight  clusters  of  delicately-formed 
pillars,  four  at  the  angles  of  the  monument,  and  two  intermediate 
on  each  side.  Round  the  base  is  an  open  panelled  stone  fence 
enclosing  the  tomb.  Each  side  of  the  monument  has  one  large  and 
two  smaller  arches  ;  the  latter,  divided  in  height  and  width,  contain 
the  doors  ;  but  the  former  are  open.  These  arches  and  pillars  sup- 
port a  canopy  of  matchless  elegance  and  beauty,  with  pinnacles  rising 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  presbytery.  This,  the  most  elaborate  part  of 
the  design,  consists  wholly  of  an  abundance  of  large  tabernacles 
divided  by  smaller  niches,  with  their  intermediate  compartments 
and  other  ornaments,  supported  by  flying  buttresses  sometimes 
united,  terminated  by  pinnacles  proportioned  to  their  size;  the  whole 
canop\  rising  in  the  centre  in  the  same  degree  as  the  arched  ceiling 
under  which  it  is  placed.  The  head  and  foot  of  the  monument  are 
united  with  the  clusters  of  pillars  supporting  the  arches  of  the  aisle. 

The  extent  of  violence  upon  the  more  delicate  enrichments  of 
this  superb  monument  has  been  such  as  to  leave  not  a  single  niche 
and  scarcely  one  pinnacle  entire.  The  sculptured  figure  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  rests  on  an  altar  tomb,  which  is  panelled  with  quatrefoil 
compartments  deeply  cut,  arid  having  at  the  back  a  plate  of  gilt 
brass ;  he  is  represented  with  a  placid  and  dignified  countenance, 
and  is  properly  habited;  the  feet  of  the  figure  rest  against  a  stone 
bearing  the  arms  of  Beaufort,  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's  hat. 

The  monument  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  the  illustrious  founder  of 

w  The  cardinal  accompanied  King  Henry  into  France,  and  performed  the 
ceremony  of  crowning  the  young  monarch  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris, 
in  1431. 
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Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  presbytery, 
corresponds  with  Cardinal  Beaufort's,  and  is  of  the  same  propor- 
tions, uniting  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  arch  and  pillars  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  canopy  of  this  monument  is  in  the  same  manner 
raised  upon  eight  piers  by  arches  over  them ;  but  in  the  lower  part 
is  an  additional  screen  of  enclosure  to  the  sides  of  the  chapel,  which 
interrupts  the  view  of  the  tomb  and  figure  of  the  prelate,  and  renders 
the  design  more  complex.  This  is  one  peculiar  difference  between 
these  monuments,  and  another  is  in  the  angular  cluster  of  buttresses, 
each  of  which  presents  a  large  tabernacled  niche,  with  a  pedestal  for 
a  statue  rising  from  the  base.  The  upper  part,  or  canopy  of  the 
tomb,  unlike  that  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's,  consists  entirely  of  per- 
forated compartments,  highly  enriched  with  crocketed  pinnacles  and 
finials.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  design  is  on  the  same  plan, 
with  nearly  the  same  proportions  and  number  of  compartments. 
There  are  indeed  more  ornaments,  which  are  more  minute,  and  it  is 
on  the  whole  less  simply  elegant  than  the  other  monument;  but  the 
details  have  not  been  designed  with  less  care  or  executed  with  less 
skill. 

Bishop  William  of  Waynflete  succeeded  Cardinal  Beaufort  in 
the  see  of  Winchester,  and  his  enthronement  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  King  Henry  VI.,  who  had  employed  him  in  affairs  of 
critical  importance,  and  who  afterwards  appointed  him  lord  high 
chancellor.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1460,  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  Northampton.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  he 
was  treated  with  respect  in  consequence  of  his  high  character  and 
talents,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  great  union  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Besides  the  foundation  of  Magdalene  College,  the 
largest  excepting  Christchurch,  and  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  established  a  free  grammar  school 
at  Waynflete,  his  native  town ;  and  was  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  Eton  College,  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  other  places.  His 
munificent  spirit  induced  him  to  employ  the  ablest  architects,  and 
he  himself  was  distinguished  by  profound  and  correct  judgment  in 
the  art  of  design.  The  bishop  died  the  llth  of  August,  1486,  and 
was  buried  in  this  chapel  with  great  funeral  pomp. 

The  sculptured  figure  of  Bishop  Waynflete  lies  on  an  elevated 
tomb  within  thf  rhapel,  which  is  supported  at  the  angles  by  wreathed 
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pillars,  having  the  ends  and  sides  panelled,  and  enclosing  within 
quatrefoils  branches  of  lilies,  his  favourite  device.     The  head  of  the 
bishop  is  represented  supported  on  cushions,  his  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  his  hands  closed  as  in  prayer  with  a  heart  between  them,  in 
allusion  to  the  sursum  corda  of  the  liturgy.     He  is  exhibited  in 
much  humbler  attire  than  Bishop  Wykeham,  but  has  jewels  on  his 
gloves,  a  ring  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  his  pastoral 
staff  is  of  singular  form,  and  the  mitre  is  richly  ornamented.     At 
his  feet  is  an  angel  bearing  a  shield  charged  with  his  arms,  impaled 
with  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  within  the  garter,  they  are  also 
sculptured  on  the  middle  compartment  of  the  ceiling.     It  is  probable 
that  the  three  niches,  divided  by  tiers  of  open  arches,  yet  remain- 
ing  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  chapel,  were  intended  for  statues 
of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  the  patron  saint,  and  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul,  as  on  the  seal  of  his  college  at  Oxford,  and  that  an  altar 
once  stood  beneath  them. 

This  chapel,  an  interesting  example  of  Bishop  Waynflete's 
elegant  taste,  is  kept  in  fine  preservation  by  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  The  last  reparation  in  182S 
was  made  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr.  Buckler23. 

Between  the  chantries  of  Beaufort  and  Waynflete  is  the  monu 
ment  of  one  of  the  family  of  De  Foix,  lord  of  Wineall,  near  this  city. 
Three  chapels,  enclosed  by  screens,  form  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Cathedral ;  that  in  the  centre,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  originally  built  by  Bishop  de  Lucy,  but  was  extended  to  a 
greater  length  by  Priors  Hunton  and  Silkstede,  whose  initials  and 
rebuses  appear  on  the  groining  of  the  ceiling.  The  walls  on  each 
side  the  Lady  Chapel,  from  the  altar  to  the  space  occupied  by  the 
stalls,  are  covered  with  legendary  paintings ;  the  subjects  relate  to 
different  miracles  wrought  by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  battle  between  the  renowned  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Colbrand,  the  Danish  champion, 
represented  on  the  walls  of  this  chapel,  is  nearly  defaced,  as  well  as 
many  others,  under  the  idea  of  their  idolatrous  tendency.  The 

23  According  to  the  statutes  the  college  was  to  be  called  Saint  Mary  Magdelene 
College,  to  the  honour  and  praise  of  Christ  crucified,  the  Blessed  Virgin  his  mother, 
Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  the  apostles  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul,  the  glorious  confessor  Saint  Swithin,  and  other  patrons  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Winchester. 
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inscriptions  that  accompany  these  paintings,  have  at  the  end,  in 
several  instances,  a  reference  to  an  account  formerly  extant24. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  Bishop  Langton's 
chapel,  profusely  enriched  with  carvings  in  oak  of  armorial  subjects, 
vine  branches,  &c.  The  vine  is  represented  growing  out  of  a  tun, 
denoting  Winton,  his  see.  Amidst  these  ornaments,  the  bishop's 
motto,  2auS  ttbt  (Sorted,  is  frequently  repeated.  In  the  middle  of 
the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Thomas  Langton,  the  predecessor 
of  Bishop  Fox,  who  died  in  1500. 

The  northern  chapel,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  chantry  of  Adam  de  Orlton,  who  was  bishop 
of  Winchester  for  eleven  years,  and  died  in  1345,  but  there  is  no 
monument  to  his  memory  at  present  existing.  In  the  chapel  on 
the  northern  side  is  a  monument  of  Dr.  Peter  Mews,  a  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  served  as  a  captain  in  the  royal  army  during 
the  civil  war,  and  who  signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
where  he  commanded  the  artillery.  He  died  in  170f).  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  monument  of  Richard  Weston,  earl 
of  Portland,  K.  G.,  lord  treasurer,  who  died  in  1634,  with  his 
figure  in  armour,  of  bronze25. 

Bishop  Morley,  who  died  in  1684,  is  buried  in  the  northern  aisle 
of  the  nave26 ;  and  Sir  George  Pretyman  Tomline,  Bart.  D.  D.,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1827,  ret.  77,  at 
Kingston  Hall,  Dorsetshire,  is  buried  near  the  western  end  of  the 
southern  aisle.  His  successor,  Charles  Richard  Simmer,  D.D.,  is 
the  present  bishop  of  Winchester.  &c. 

24  The  subjects  are  engraved  in   "  Carter's   Specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture 
nnd  Painting."     One  is  the  Annunciation.     Others  occur  in   credible  historians; 
but  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  unauthcnticated  legends,  and  at  present  are  only 
valuable  for  the  information  they  convey  concerning  the  customs  of  former  times. 

25  A  fine  portrait  of  the  I.arl  of  Portland,  by  Vaudyck,  is  at  Gorhambury,  in 
Hertfordshire,  ami  his  character  is  given  in  "  Pennant's  Journey  from  Chester  to 
London." 

26  The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  in  Soutlwark,  having  been 
dilapidated  dnang  the  civil  war,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1663  to  enable 
George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  lease  out  the  houses  in  Southwark  for  other 
purposes,  together  with   two  parks  and  other  demesnes  at  Bishop's  Waltham,  in 
Hrmpshire  ;  and   by  the  same  act  a  mansion  at  Chelsea,  built  by  James,  duke  of 
Hamilton,  was  purchased  as  a  residence   for  the  bishops  of  this  see,  and  called 
Winchester  House.     George  Tomline,   bishop   of  Lincoln,  who  was  translated  to 
Winchester  in  1820,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Chelsea,  belonfrine;  to  this  see,  and  in  1821  it  was  sold  for  6,()00/. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    PREFACE 

TO    THE 

SECOND  VOLUME. 

FOR  the  difference  observable  in  the  historical  and  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  Cathedrals  in  the  first  and  second  volume  of  this  work, 
the  reader  may  perhaps  desire  some  explanation.  They  are  the 
production  of  t\vo  different  editors.  The  editor  of  the  first  volume 
having  declined  at  the  close  of  it  to  proceed,  another  was  sought,  and 
obtained,  who  consented  to  undertake  the  task,  without  any  remu- 
neration, except  the  task  itself,  which  has  been  the  means  of  his 
passing  a  solitary  hour  or  two  of  many  evenings  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  The  editor  of  the  present  volume  however  was  riot  con- 
strained to  pursue  the  same  course  as  his  predecessor,  either  in  respect 
of  the  information  or  in  its  arrangement,  and  it  is  in  these  particulars 
that  the  difference  will  be  found  chieflj  to  reside.  If  the  information 
contained  in  the  present  volume  be  not  so  full  in  some  particulars  as 
in  the  former,  it  is  extended  over  a  wider  field,  comprising  topics 
not  touched  upon  by  the  first  editor,  and  which  will  be  highly  inte- 
resting to  some,  and  more  especially  to  the  clerical  reader.  The 
arrangement  is  the  same  in  every  case,  and  has  been  laid  down  with 
a  view  to  give  the  clearest  idea  possible  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  the  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  Cathedrals  in  the 
present  volume,  the  arrangement  adopted  is  simply  this  :  it  sets 
out  with  the  origin  of  the  see,  then  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of 
the  Cathedrals  which  have  preceded  the  present,  and  which  are  deli- 
neated in  this  work;  then  the  times  when,  and  the  benefactors  by  whom 
the  present  and  all  former  Cathedrals  were  erected :  the  appearance 
of  each  one  of  the  present  Cathedrals  at  a  distance,  their  situations ; 
a  particular  description  and  critical  examination  of  every  portion  of 
these  edifices,  first  externally,  beginning  with  the  west  front,  and 
next  internally,  noticing  every  peculiarity,  every  beauty,  and  ever}' 
defect  in  the  architecture,  the  most  calamitous  accidents  which  have 
rendered  an}'  very  important  restorations  necessary  ;  and  concludes 
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this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  both  ancient  and  modern. 

To  this  information  is  added  an  account  of  the  present  establish- 
ments in  each  Cathedral,  the  value  of  the  bishoprics  in  the  king's 
books,  the  present  actual  value  as  returned  by  the  present  prelates 
to  the  Church  Commissioners,  the  former  and  present  extent  of 
the  dioceses  as  settled  by  the  late  Act,  and  concludes  with  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  who  have  filled 
the  several  sees  from  their  first  erection  to  the  present  times. 

If  the  qualification  of  the  editor  of  this  volume  for  the  work  he  has 
thus  gratuitously  undertaken  be  inquired  into,  his  answer  is  first,  the 
study  of  the  subjects  contained  in  it,  from  his  youth ;  secondly,  an 
attentive  examination  of  every  Cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  most  of 
which  he  has  visited  many  times;  and,  lastly,  his  residing  close  to 
to  the  first  private  library  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world,  to  which 
he  has  free  access  at  all  times,  and  from  which  he  has  obtained  that 
assistance  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  self-imposed  task,  without  which, 
(notwithstanding  his  previous  study  and  knowledge  of  the  subject), 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  undertake  it. 

In  the  third  and  last  volume  of  this  work  notice  will  be  taken  of  the 
two  new  sees  of  Ripon  and  Manchester,  and  their  Cathedral  Churches; 
the  former  see  already  erected  and  filled,  the  latter  although  deter- 
mined on,  the  design  is  not  to  be  put  into  execution  until  a  vacancy 
shall  occur  in  either  of  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  or  Bangor.  On  the 
erection  of  the  see  of  Ripon,  that  of  Bristol  was  consolidated  with 
Gloucester,  and  on  the  erection  of  Manchester  into  a  bishop's  see, 
that  of  Bangor  will  be  consolidated  with  St.  Asaph :  so  that  the 
number  of  prelates  and  dioceses  will  be  the  same  as  before.  From 
this  arrangement  the  only  good  that  will  result  is,  that  some  bishops 
will  be  a  little  relieved,  but  episcopacy  receives  no  strength,  and 
therefore  the  Church  will  be  but  little  if  at  all  benefited.  No  one 
can  justly  accuse  the  present  prelates  of  negligence  or  want  of  zeal, 
they  do  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  but  they  have  the  disheartening 
consciousness  continually  before  them,  that  the  work  is  more  than 
they  can  do.  What  can  a  bishop  know  of  his  clergy  by  seeing  them 
once  in  three  years,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  while  he  delivers 
his  charge  to  them  in  the  church,  and  dines  with  them  afterwards  at  an 
inn  ?  or  what  can  he  know  of  their  flocks,  or  what  connexion  with,  or 
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what  interest  in  their  bishop  can  they  feel,  whom  if  they  see  at  all,  it 
is  but  once  in  their  whole  lives,  tor  a  lew  minutes  at  their  confirmation! 
Then  again,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming,  the  bishops  can  only  go  to 
a  few  of  the  largest  towns  in  their  diocese,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  around  are  obliged  to  meet  him  from  a  distance  of  eight,  ten, 
or  even  twelve  miles,  which  to  the  poor  is  often  so  very  inconvenient 
that  their  confirmation  is  in  consequence  altogether  neglected.  But 
the  collecting  a  great  number  of  young  persons  together  of  both  sexes 
in  a  large  town  is  of  itself  very  objectionable.  The  noise,  the  bustle, 
the  gaiety,  and  above  all  the  dinner  which  is  given  after  confirmation 
to  the  poorer  sort  at  a  public  house,  tend  greatly  to  do  away  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  dissipate  all  the  serious  impressions 
which  the  rite  of  confirmation  itself,  aided  by  the  previous  preparation 
for  it  by  the  parochial  clergy,  may  have  produced.  Often  it  happens 
that  a  bishop  from  age  or  infirmity  is  unable  to  visit  his  diocese  at  all ; 
it  is  true  in  such  a  case  some  one  of  his  brethren  will  be  found  to  do 
this  service  for  him,  but  the  substituted  bishop  comes  with  no  know- 
ledge of  the  diocese,  and  must  deprive  his  own  the  while  both  of  his 
presence  and  his  servcies.  All  these  inconveniences,  not  to  say  evils, 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  more  bishops.  Why 
should  not  every  bishop  have  a  coadjutor,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as 
are  either  by  reason  of  their  age  or  their  infirmities  incapacitated 
from  doing  their  duty?  under  these  circumstances  visitations  and 
confirmations  might  be  held  more  frequently,  and  not  only  in  the  larger 
towns,  but  in  most  of  the  villages  also,  and  then  no  candidates  for 
confirmation  would  be  drawn  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from 
home,  and  after  the  ceremony  might  immediately  return  to  their 
families.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  coadjutant  bishops 
to  be  maintained  1  the  answer  is,  let  the  richer  prebendal  stalls,  as 
many  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  be  given  up  to  this 
object ;  for  as  it  is  not  supposed  that  these  additional  bishops  would 
have  seats  in  parliament,  their  incomes  need  not  be  so  large  as  the 
incomes  of  their  brethren,  who  have,  and  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
continue  to  possess  that  privilege  so  necessary  to  the  well  being,  if 
not  to  the  existence  of  the  present  establishment  in  church  and 
state.  For  the  removal  of  all  existing  abuses  however  in  every 
department  both  of  church  and  state,  and  for  the  remedy  of  the  most 
glaring  defects  much  has  boon  done  of  late  years,  much  is  still  doing, 
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but  much  also  remains  to  be  done.     It  is  with  the  greatest  gratitude, 
to  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  with  the  greatest  joy  on  England's 
account,    that  every  lover  of   his  country  must   observe   the   vast 
exertions  which  are  now  every  where  made    to  provide  religious 
instruction  and  pastoral  care  for  our  enormously  increased  population. 
With  regard  to  the  episcopal  revenues,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  more  equal  distribution  of  them  among  the  prelates 
which  is  now  in  progress.     This  arrangement  will  in  time  supersede 
the  necessity  of  bishops    holding   any  other  preferments   in  com- 
mendam,  a  measure  fraught  with  many  evil  consequences  :  and  will 
also  make  translations  much  less  frequent,  which  are  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  attended  with  as  many  and  even  greater 
evils  than  commendams.     At  the  Reformation  all  these  defects  were 
seen  and  lamented,  but  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  very 
properly  applied  themselves  to  the  uprooting  of  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  abuses  :  and  were  contented  for  that  time  if  they  could  by 
any  justifiable  means,  correct  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  faith 
of  the  church,  errors  which  like  cankers  were  eating  into  the  very 
vitals  of  Christianity  :  but  it  is  left  to  the  reformers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  set  the  rest  in  order,  and  so  complete  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  of  blessed  memory,  whose  cruel  sufferings  and  death 
for  the  truth's  sake,  have  proved  to  the  whole  Christian  world  beyond 
dispute,  that  one  error  at  least  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  that  a 
truly  anti-christian  one,  the  error  of  PERSECUTION.     That  Jews  and 
Heathens  should  both  persecute  Christians,  as  we  know  they  did  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  cannot  be  justly  a  matter  of  surprise  ; 
but  that  Christians  should  rise  up  against  Christians,  that  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  the  same  meek  and  merciful  master,  that  believers 
in  the  same  Lord  and  Saviour  should  actually  "  bite  and  devour  one 
another,"  is  indeed  a  strange,  a  grievous,  and  an  awful  error. 
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THE  first  authentic  account  of  any  building  for  Christian  worship  at 
Lincoln  is  given  by  Bede,  who  says  that  Paulinus,  a  missionary  from 
Rome  and  companion  of  Augustin,  having  converted  the  governor 
Blctta  or  Blecca,  built  here,  in  the  year  628,  a  church  of  stone,  of 
admirable  workmanship,  the  walls  of  which  remained  firm  in  his  days, 
above  a  century  afterwards,  although  the  roof  had  been  destroyed. 
It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  this  building  enjoyed  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  being  a  Cathedral  Church,  or  that  Paulinus  was  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  His  preaching  was  successful,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
on  his  departure  from  Lincoln  he  left  any  one  there  in  the  quality  of 
bishop.  Of  his  building  we  hear  no  more  till  the  year  1088,  when 
Remigius  removed  the  episcopal  seat  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln, 
and  so  became  the  first  bishop  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that  Remigius 
appropriated  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  at  Lincoln, 
to  his  Cathedral,  but  we  are  no  where  told  what  use  he  made  of  it, 
or  that  the  church  of  Paulinus  was  dedicated  to  that  saint :  and  yet 
some  have  not  only  assumed  this,  but  also  that  the  building  of 
Paulinus  was  when  Remigius  arrived  at  Lincoln  in  1088,  near  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Bede's  time,  still  so  perfect  and  so 
beautiful,  that  he  only  added  to  it,  and  that  when  Hugh  de  Burgundy 
was  elected  bishop,  in  the  year  1186,  and  rebuilt  the  Cathedral  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  after  it  had  been  injured  by  an  earthquake,  that 
he  found  some  part  of  the  west  front,  still  sufficiently  sound  and 
retained  it,  the  very  part  which  Remigius  had  retained  of  the  original 
church  of  Paulinus,  which,  say  they,  now  forms  a  part  of  the  \\<^! 
front  of  the  present  Cathedral.  But  where  is  the  satisfactory  proof 
of  all  this?  We  can  indeed  readily  excuse  a  Lincoln  antiquary  Cor 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion  from  such  data — a  conclusion  so  flattering 
to  his  feelings,  and  so  much  to  the  honour  of  his  native  city;  but  the 
impartial  historian,  swayed  by  no  personal  interest  and  biassed  by  no 
early  associations  and  local  attachments,  can  see  nothing  in  it  but 
improbable  conjecture  and  the  amiable  weakness  of  those  who  form  it. 
The  building  which  Paulinus  erected  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
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which  was  a  ruin  in  the  eighth,  might  very  well  be  the  wonder  of 
both,  without  being  that  of  the  eleventh  also,  if  indeed  it  were  then 
in  existence  at  all.  The  probability  therefore  seems  to  be,  that, 
granting  the  Church  of  Paulinus  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  (of  which,  however,  there  is  not  the  least  proof),  Remigius 
made  use  of  it  for  his  Cathedral,  in  respect  of  its  site,  and  such  of  the 
materials  as  were  found  to  be  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  be 
worked  up  again  in  the  new  building1.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  art  of  building  revived,  and  before  the  close  of 
it  many  churches,  considerable  for  their  dimensions  and  architecture, 
were  raised,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Accordingly  AVC 
read  that  the  Cathedral  of  Remigius  was  no  mean  edifice.  The  plan 
of  it,  according  to  Leland  and  others,  Avas  that  of  a  double  cross,  or  a 
nave  and  choir  with  two  transepts,  one  in  the  usual  place,  and  another 
of  less  dimensions,  but  parallel  to  it,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  Avhich 
is  the  plan  of  the  present  Cathedral.  At  the  Avest  end  Avere  two 
towers,  and  a  central  one  at  the  intersection  of  the  greater  transept 
Avith  the  nave  and  choir.  From  the  Avest  front,  Avhich  had  three 
circular  arched  doors,  to  the  greater  transept,  Avere  eight  circular 
arches,  supported  by  cylindrical  columns  of  \rast  thickness,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  corresponding  tier  of  circular-headed  AvindoAvs ;  about 
the  middle  of  the  Avail  above  the  arches  Avas  a  passage  leading  to  the 
windoAVs  all  round  the  church,  and  a  communication  betAAreen  the 
central  and  western  towers.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  greater 
transept  Avere  six  arches,  within  each  of  Avhich  Avas  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  some  saint.  From  the  greater  to  the  east  side  of  the  less  transept 
Avere  five  arches,  east  of  these  Avas  only  one  arch  on  each  side,  after 
Avhich  the  north  and  south  aisles  formed  a  semi-circular  junction,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  behind  the  great  altar.  Of  this  building 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  portions  yet  remain,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  present  Cathedral,  vix.  the  middle  part  of  the  west  front  as  high 
as  the  ro\v  of  intersecting  circular  arches  Avith  their  columns,  and  the 
western  to\\  ers  as  far  as  tin:  bottom  of  the  great  Avindo\vs  in  the  upper 
story  of  them  ;  and  this  is  all. 

Lincolnshire  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Merria,  and  in  the  time 
of  Paulinus  subject  to  a  Pagan  monarch,  but  afterwards  came  Avithin 

1    Stu]      -        iys,    inid  with  more  ivuson,   (hut  in  the  [nv>nit  chmrli   of  St.  Paul,   at 
mi '('the  original  church  of  Paulinus  ma\  _vt  be  seen. 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Mercia.  No  episcopal  seat,  how- 
ever, was  established  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  till  078,  when  the 
province  of  Lindsay,  being  wrested  from  .Mercia  h\-  Kgl'rid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  was  hv  him  made  a  separate  diocese,  and  tin 
of  the  bishop  fixed  at  Sidnacester,  a  place  known  now  only  by  name, 
and  respecting  the  site  of  which  antiquaries  are  much  divided  in 
opinion2.  Dorchester,  eight  miles  from  Oxford,  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop  before  Sidnacester.  Birinus,  a  missionary  sent  by  Pope 
Honorius,  to  convert  the  West  Saxons,  succeeded  so  well  as  to  induce 
King  Kinigils  to  appoint  him  bishop  of  the  province,  and  he  fixed 
upon  Dorchester  for  the  episcopal  seat,  and  became  the  first  bishop 
of  it  in  the  year  G36.  One  year  after  Sidnacester,  Leicester  also 
rected  into  a  bishop's  see.  Eadhed  is  recorded  as  having  been 
the  first  bishop  of  the  former,  and  Totta  of  the  latter  see.  Nine 
bishops  in  succession  sat  at  Sidnacester;  after  which  it  was  united  to 
Dorchester,  under  Leovinus,  the  tenth  bishop  of  it.  Eight  bishops 
of  Leicester  are  enumerated  by  early  writers;  after  which  that  see 
was  also  united  to  Dorchester,  which  continued  to  be  the  episcopal 
seat  of  this  extensive  diocese,  till  it  was  transferred  to  Lincoln  by 
Remigius,  in  the  year  1088,  who  was  therefore  the  last  bishop  of 
Dorchester  and  the  first  of  Lincoln. 

Remigius  was  a  monk  of  Fescamp,  in  Normandy,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Italy.  He  followed  the  fortunes  of  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  England,  who  rewarded  him  for  his  faithful 
services  with  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester,  having  first  deposed 
Alexander,  the  bishop  at  that  time,  who  strenuously  opposed  the 
innovations  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  Remigius  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  talent,  energy,  and  resolution,  as  his  successful  contest  with 
the  archbishop  of  York,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  episcopal 
seat  being  fixed  at  Lincoln,  by  claiming  Lindsey  as  a  part  of  his 
diocese,  will  sufficiently  prove. 

Immediately  on  his  succession  to  the  see  of  Dorchester,  Remigius 

began  to  rebuild  his  Cathedral  Church  in  that  place,  but  considering  it 

improper  that  the  see  of  so  extensive  and  important  a  diocese  should 

.11  in  an  obscure  town  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  authorized  by  a 

tssed  in  the  svnod  of  London,  in  1075,  for  the  removal  of 

2  The   greater   mmil>or   "('  antiquaries  belie  .1  village  n   few  miles  from 

Lincoln,  to  he  the  sitr-  of'the  anrir.nt  SulnafeMor. 
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sees,  from  small  villages  and  defenceless  towns  to  places  of  importance 
and  strength,  he  determined  to  transfer  his  see  to  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
at  that  time  a  very  flourishing  place,  and  where  the  castle,  then 
erecting,  promised  that  protection  to  devotees,  which  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  times  rendered  necessary.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  in  this 
place,  that  hitherto  the  erection,  suppression  or  translation  of  sees,  were 
all  acts  entirely  independent  of  any  foreign  power,  of  any  mandate 
from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  spiritual  supremacy  whatever ;  they 
were  effected  either  by  permission  or  order  of  the  lawful  sovereign, 
or  by  decrees  of  synods,  consisting  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  nation, 
lawfully  assembled  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  national  church  and  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion. 

To  return  to  the  subject,  land  was  purchased  on  the  summit  of 
Lincoln  hill,  for  the  site  of  the  Cathedral,  but  the  precise  time  when 
the  foundations  of  it  were  laid  is  uncertain,  probably  soon  after  the 
synod  of  1075;  but  it  is  well  knoAvn  that  it  was  nearly  finished  in  the 
year  1092,  when  Remigius  feeling  himself  near  his  end,  invited  all 
the  prelates  of  the  realm  to  assist  at  its  consecration  and  solemn 
dedication  to  the  ever  blessed  Virgin,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
9th  of  May.  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  the  only  one  who 
refused  the  invitation,  and  excused  himself  by  saying,  he  foresaw  the 
Cathedral  could  not  be  dedicated  in  the  life-time  of  Remigius.  In 
those  days  astrology  was  much  studied,  and  its  predictions  relied  on 
as  prophetic  truths,  and  in  this  instance  there  happened  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  prediction  and  the  fact,  for  Remigius  died 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1092.  the  day  before  that  which  was  fixed  for  the 
ceremony. 

Robert  Bloet,  the  second  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Remigius,  completed  and  dedicated  the  Cathedral  in  the 
same  year;  but,  in  the  year  1121,  it  was  greatly  injured  frj 
accidental  fire.  Alexander,  the  third  bishop,  repaired  it.  He 
possessed,  in  common  with  his  uncle  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  his  brother  Nigellus,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  remarkable  love  and  taste 
for  architecture.  He  is  said  to  have  vaulted  the  Cathedral  with 
stone,  and  to  have  improved  it  in  many  other  respects,  so  that  it 
became  eqirJ,  if  not  superior,  to  any  church  at  that  time  in  England. 

The  nexl  :,riv;it  benefactor  to  thi-  Cathedral  was  the  famous  Hugh 
(\c-  Grenobl  '  -i  also  the  BurL'undiun.  (he  sixth  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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who  rebuilt  much  of  the  present  fabric  between  the  years  1186  and 
1200,  a  circumstance  which  may  seem  entraordinary,  considering  the 
usual  solidity  of  Norman  architecture,  and  that  the  original  building 
then  so  recently  repaired  and  beautified  by  Bishop  Alexander,  was 
scarcely  a  century  old. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  placing  a  stone  vaulting  on  walls 
which  were  intended  only  to  support  a  roof  of  timber,  had  so  injured 
them  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  greater  part  of  the  church; 
but  an  historian  of  the  times,  Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
accounts  for  it  in  another  and  much  more  probable  way :  he  informs 
us  that  the  church  was  cleft  from  top  to  bottom  by  an  earthquake, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1185,  the  year  before  Bishop  Hugh's 
advancement  to  the  see  :  in  all  likelihood,  however,  much  more  was 
done  than  was  at  all  necessary,  from  the  great  love  of  magnificence 
in  architecture  which  then  every  where  prevailed,  and  of  the  pointed 
style,  which  was  about  this  time  first  introduced  into  England  from 
other  countries,  or  as  some  will  have  it,  gradually  and  naturally  arose 
here,  as  elsewhere,  from  the  style  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  Bishop  Hugh  took  down  at 
least  one  half  of  the  Cathedral,  and  built  the  present  east  transept, 
with  its  chapels,  the  whole  of  the  choir,  chapter  house,  and  east  side 
of  the  west  transept,  with  part  of  the  additions  to  the  original 
front,  as  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  style  of  these  portions  of  the 
Cathedral  as  it  exists  at  present,  without  appealing  to  history,  which 
however  affirms  the  same  thing. 

In  the  year  1791,  when  the  choir  was  new  paved,  it  was  discovered 
that  Bishop  Hugh's  church  extended  no  farther  to  the  east  than  where 
the  altar  now  stands,  and  that  it  terminated  in  a  half  hexagon. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  west  wall  of  the  greater  tran- 
sept, as  high  as  the  second  tier  of  windows,  was  also  erected  by  him. 

The  Gallilee  porch  was  certainly  built  after  the  wall  to  which  it 
is  attached,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  room  above  it;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  this  transept  was  erecting  at  the  time  of 
Bishop  Hugh's  death,  and  finished,  with  the  Gallilee  porch,  soon 
after  wards.  The  nave  also,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  west  front  are 
considered,  with  good  reason,  to  have  been  built  about  the  same  time 
by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Wells,  who  sat  in  this  sec  from  1209  to  1235, 
and  \\<\*  certainly  a  wealthy  and  liberal  prelate. 
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In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  Cathedral  was  much  injured  by 
the  fall  of  great  part  of  the  central  tower,  then  newly  erected.  The 
famous  Bishop  Grosteste  repaired  the  Cathedral,  and  rebuilt  the 
tower  as  far  as  the  first  story  above  the  roof. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Cathedral,  beyond  the  upper  transept,  was 
begun  in  the  year  1306,  as  some  say,  while  others,  with  less  reason, 
declare  it  to  be  half  a  century  earlier.  There  seems  to  be  in  most 
antiquaries  a  feverish  restless  desire,  to  assign  to  buildings  an  earlier 
date  than  can  be  satisfactorily  proved;  which  has  caused  them 
oftentimes  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  make  light  of, 
or  overlook  some  stubborn  truth,  which  would  drive  them  to  a  more 
recent  date.  Now  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  tower,  the  style  of  which  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Cathedral,  was  begun  in  1306,  and  Avhen  we 
add  to  this,  that  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages  paid  no  attention  to 
the  designs  of  their  predecessors,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  these 
two  portions  of  the  Cathedral  are  of  the  same  date.  The  building  of 
the  cloisters  must,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  The  upper  story  of  each  of  the  western  towers  are  both 
of  a  much  lower  date ;  but  when  they  were  built  is  not  exactly 
known  from  any  authentic  document.  Both  these  towers,  and  the 
central  one,  had  upon  them  spires  of  wood,  covered  with  lead :  that 
on  the  latter  was  blown  down  in  1547,  probably  soon  after  it  was 
placed  there ;  and  those  on  the  former  were  very  judiciously  taken 
down  in  1808. 

The  upper  part  of  the  south  end  of  the  greater  transept,  the  stalls 
of  the  choir,  and  the  statues  and  windows  above  the  west  entrances, 
may  be  safely  dated  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  may 
also  the  upper  story  of  the  western  towers. 

The  pinnacles  above  the  buttresses,  on  the  west  side  of  the  great 
transept,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  were  the  last  material 
additions  to  this  Cathedral,  except  sepulchral  monuments  and 
chantries,  which  continued  to  be  erected  till  the  Reformation,  when, 
and  during  the  civil  wars,  this,  in  common  with  all  other  cathedral, 
abbey,  priory,  and  collegiate  churches,  was  robbed  of  its  costly 
vessels,  shrinks,  and  other  furniture,  its  statues  and  painted  glass 
were  destroyed  or  mutilated,  and  its  walls  defaced  and  injured. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the  present 
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Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  we  must  not  omit  to  take  notice  of  a  very  curious 
stone  an  h,  which  is  to  be  seen  a  little  above  the  stone  vaulting 
within  the  timber  roof  of  the  nave,  and  which  connects  the  western 
towers  at  their  base,  i.  e.  the  base  of  them  just  at  the  point  where  they 
rise  above  the  west  front.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
at  the  time  the  upper  part  of  the  towers  was  added,  to  ascertain, 
as  they  were  in  progress,  whether  so  great  an  additional  weight  could 
be  safely  set  upon  the  original  part  of  them.  This  arch,  (though 
indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  called  one),  is  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and 
rises  about  nine  inches,  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
therefore  nearly  vertical ;  they  are  twenty-one  inches  thick,  chamfered 
on  the  under  edges,  and  on  an  average  about  sixteen  inches  wide, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  tenanted  together;  their  upper  surface  is  flat, 
and  the  centre  or  key  stone  is  eleven  inches  deep.3  The  chord  of  the 
arc  is  not  horizontal,  but  is  about  thirteen  inches  lower  on  the  north 
side  than  on  the  south,  and  hence  arises  its  liability  to  be  affected 
by  a  very  trifling  settlement  at  either  end,  and  indeed  such  is  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  construction,  that  it  vibrates  very  sensibly 
when  only  stamped  on  by  the  foot ;  in  appearance  it  is  more  like 
a  wooden  beam  than  a  stone  arch. 

In  the  north  tower  was  hung  the  famous  bell,  commonly  called 
the  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  was  six  feet  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  weighed  four  tons  eight  hundred 
weight.  It  was  cast  at  Lincoln  in  the  year  1610.4 

The  situation  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  most  commanding,  and  the 
first  view  of  it  from  any  point,  however  distant,  most  imposing :  it 
stands  on  a  lofty  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  immense  extent  of 
level  country.  It  looks  down  not  only  upon  the  modern  city  at  the 
base,  and  creeping  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  also  upon  a  great  part 
of  this  still  too  extensive  diocese. 

At  a  distance,  the  two  great  defects  of  this  Cathedral,  its  want 
of  elevation  in  the  body,  and  its  enormously  high-pitched  timber  roof, 
are  not  so  apparent,  and  rather  serve  to  correct  each  other,  as  a  great 

3  See  Mr.  Ware's  Tract  on  Vaults  and  Bridges.     Tract,  i.  PI.  9. 

4  This  bell  became  cracked  in  December,  1827,  was  broken  xip  in  June,  1834,  and 
with  six  other  bells  from  the  Rood  Tower,  called  the  ••  Lady  Bells,"  recast  into  the 

:  bell  and  two  quarter  bells.     The.  new  bell  weighs  one  ton  more,  and  is  seven 
larger  in  diameter,  than  the  old  one  :  its  key  is  A.  that  of  the  old  one  was  B.     It 

was  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hears,  of  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  November,  1834, 

and  placed  in  the  Rood  Tower  of  Lincoln,  April,  1835. 
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part  of  the  latter  may  be  very  well  supposed  to  be  the  body  of  the 
church.  We  say  not  so  apparent,  but  even  at  a  distance  the  eye 
would  be  better  pleased  with  a  much  greater  elevation  in  the  body 
than  the  ridge  of  the  roof  appears  to  give  it.  On  a  nearer  approach 
the  attention,  though  caught  by  many  architectural  beauties,  is 
continually  distracted  by  these  two  very  obvious  defects.  We 
should  like  much  to  see  the  walls  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts, 
raised  to  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  story  of  the  towers,  and  the 
point  of  the  timber  roof  to  the  commencement  of  the  upper  story  of 
them.  The  towers  would  want  no  more  elevation  in  consequence, 
but  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be  a  better  proportion  between  the 
body  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  towers  than  there  is  at  present. 
Having  gained  the  summit  of  Lincoln  Hill,  let  us  walk  round  the 
superb  edifice  which  crowns  it,  and  take  a  more  particular  survey 
of  its 

EXTERIOR. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  west  front  much  has  been  said,  but  the  plain 
solid  work  of  Remigius  is  injurious  to  the  general  effect.  That  it 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  state,  when  the 
additional  portion  was  built,  is  quite  astonishing,  when  we  consider 
the  great  desire  there  was  at  that  time  to  adopt  every  where  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture ;  and  however  interesting  it  may  still  be 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  architect,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a 
wish,  that  the  elegant  rows  of  pointed  arches,  with  their  slender 
columns,  were  continued  over  the  face  of  the  front  of  Remigius,  and 
that  the  lateral  semi-circular  recesses  of  his  work  were  made  to 
correspond  with  the  central  one,  which  was  increased  in  height  and 
pointed  when  the  fa9ade  was  enlarged,  as  it  now  appears ;  flanked 
by  octagonal  turrets,  rising  a  little  above  the  straight-topped  and 
ornamented  parapet,  and  finished  with  spires.  The  gable  of  the  nave 
is  very  much  enriched,  and  is  set  upon  the  parapet  between  the 
towers. 

We  will  now  continue  our  walk  by  the  south  side  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  the  first  object  we  meet  with,  on  turning  round  the  south-west 
turret,  is  a  bi.ilding  in  front  of  the  side  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  of  the 
same  style  with  both,  internally  divided  into  two  unequal  rooms,  one 
used  for  lumber,  the  other  and  larger  is  called  St.  Hugh's  chapel. 
The  side  aisle  has  windows  of  one  light  each,  highly  pointed,  between 
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which  arc  buttresses  very  jilain,  alternately  large  and  small,  with 
high  pointed  Baltics,  rising  above  the  ornamented  parapet,  to  the 
larger  of  which  arc  attached  plain  flying  buttresses,  which  terminate 
between  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  which  are  like  those  of  the  side 
aisle  ;  above  these  windows  the  nave  is  finished  with  an  elegantly 
carxed  parapet,  similar  to  that  which  runs  all  along  the  top  of  the 
west  front,  except  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  gable.  This  parapet 
of  the  nave  is  also  interrupted  at  regular  intervals,  by  what  mav  be 
called  little  shrines,  which  rise  considerably  above  the  parapet,  with 
singular!  v  good  effect,  since  they  break  the  heaviness  of  the  high 
pitched  timber  roof  of  the  nave;  as  the  lofty  pinnacles,  on  tin 
side  of  the  great  transept  do  with  still  better  effect  in  respect  to  its 
roof.  This  transept  has  no  side  aisles  to  the  west,  but  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  its  west  side  is  built  what  is  called  the  Gallilee 
porch ;  a  porcli  of  the  same  name,  and  for  the  same  purpose,5  is 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  Ely  and  Durham  Cathedrals,  no  reason 
has  been  assigned  for  its  peculiar  situation  at  Lincoln.  The  south 
face  of  this  transept  comes  next  in  sight,  it  is  flanked  by  double 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  surmounted  by  lofty  pinnacles  ;  that  on  the 
west  angle  crocketted,  the  other  quite  plain;  it  is  divided  into  three 
stories,  the  lowest  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  plain  buttress, 
without  any  pinnacles,  on  each  side  of  Avhich  are  two  narrow  highly 
pointed  windows  of  one  light  each  :  the  middle  story  contains  a  rose 
window,  filled  with  good  flowing  tracery,  so  common  in  French  and 
so  rare  in  English  Cathedrals,  and  though  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  such  a  window  that  can  be  found  in  this  country,  it  is  not. 
comparable  to  those  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
France.  The  gable  itself,  which  forms  the  third  story,  contains  a 
pointed  window  of  five  lights,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with  tr;: 
as  good,  and  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  rose  window  below  it;  along 
the  bottom  of  the  gable  runs  a  band,  adorned  with  qua-trefoil  tran •;•;, , 
very  bold;  the  sloping  sides  of  the  gable  are  enriched  with  double 
crocketting,  the  outer  line  of  it  free,  which  has  a  very  good  el 
The  eastern  side  of  this  transept,  with  its  side  aisle,  is  very  plain  ; 

r,   In  those  porches  which  wm-  formerly  attached  to  tin-  \vost  end  of  all  cathedral* 
and  abbey  churches,  public  pcuitm!-,   \venv  stationed,    <!          bodi 

interment,   and  females  allowed  to  see  tin-  monk.-,  of  the-  eon\ent,   who  were  th<  ir  n-la. 
lions.      At    Durham   women    Wi  ,-i»n<l   divin.  •  in  the 

Galliloo. 
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the  south  face  of  the  latter  contains  two  highly  pointed  windows  of 
one  light  each,  with  smaller  ones  of  the  same  kind  in  the  slope  above, 
and  is  flanked  at  the  eastern  end  by  a  double  buttress,  surmounted 
by  a  large  plain  and  heavy  pinnacle.  The  buttresses  and  windows 
of  the  side  aisle  of  this  transept  are  similar  to  those  of  the  side  aisle 
of  the  nave,  and  are  connected  in  the  same  way  with  the  clerestory 
above;  the  parapet  wall  of  which  is  quite  plain,  exposing  the  high 
pitched  roof,  without  any  thing  to  relieve  it.  The  eastern  transept, 
however,  is  so  near  the  western,  that  the  roof  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  latter  is  not  very  much  seen.  For  the  same  reason  the  western 
side  of  the  eastern  transept  is  not  so  visible ;  and  the  defect  of  the 
timber  roof  is  in  both  instances  not  so  glaring.  The  south  face  of  the 
eastern  transept  comes  next  into  view;  it  is  flanked  with  double 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  rise  as  high  as  the  beginning  of  the 
gable,  from  whence  very  elegant  octangular  pinnacles  rise  up  to  a 
little  above  the  point  of  the  gable.  The  front  is  divided  into  four 
stories,  the  lowest  similar  to  that  of  the  western  transept,  but  has 
only  two  windows  of  one  light  each ;  the  next  story  has  four  windows 
of  one  light  each,  of  course  only  half  the  breadth  of  those  below,  as 
both  the  one  and  the  other  fill  up  all  the  space  between  the  flanking 
buttresses ;  these  four  are  also  about  half  the  height  of  the  other  two. 
The  third  story  has  also  four  windows  of  one  light  each.  The  gable 
itself  forms  the  fourth  story,  which  is  adorned  with  five  highly  pointed 
arches,  supported  upon  slender  columns.  The  middle  arch  rises 
quite  up  into  the  gable  point,  and  the  others  diminish  on  each  side  it, 
rising  as  high  as  the  slope  of  the  gable  will  allow.  The  clerestory 
of  the  east  side  of  this  transept  is  of  the  same  style  with  the  south 
face  of  it ;  it  has  an  ornamented  parapet,  but  no  pinnacles  to  conceal 
or  break  the  blemish  of  the  timber  roof,  which  is  here  and  on  the 
remaining  and  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Cathedral  (the  pr<  - 
to  be  seen  but  too  plainly.  On  the  east  side  of  this  transept  are  two 
semi-circular  bays  of  the  same  style  with  the  transept  itself.  AVe 
now  come  to  the  presbytery,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  most  beautiful 
example  of  the  perfection  of  the  pointed  style.  The  buttresses,  which 
in  the  former  age  too  plain,  have  their  use  and  solidity  in  this 
instance  of  the  succeeding  age  disguised  by  ornaments,  the  pedimental 
terminations  bring  decorated  with  crockets,  foliage,  and  finials;  the 
.'•  <  with  cluster,  of  slander  columns,  and  the  faces  with  brackets 
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and  canopies  for  the  reception  of  statues.  The  windows  \\hich  were 
before  of  single  lights,  are  here  divided  into  several,  by  mullions,  and 
tracerv  of  geometrical  form,  ;in  invention  peculiar  to  pointed  archi- 
tecture, and  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  enabled  architects  to 
increase  the  si/.e  of  their  windows  to  any  required  extent,  in  every 
respect;  in  short,  a  degree  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  observable 
here,  \\hich  u  as  unknown  in  buildings  of  an  earlier  date.  But  that 
which  is  most  of  all  worthy  of  remark  in  the  architecture  of  this  age 
is  the  prevalence  of  sculpture,  together  with  its  superiority  over  that 
of  the  preceding  century  in  regard  to  its  design,  execution,  and 
application.  In  Norman  architecture  the  few  imitations  of  nature 
which  are  to  be  found,  either  of  foliage  or  animals,  and  especially  of 
the  human  form,  are  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 

As  instances  of  the  best  sculpture  of  this  age  may  be  mentioned 
first,  the  alto  relievo  over  the  south  porch  of  the  presbytery,  which 
embodies  the  awful  idea  of  the  Last  Judgment,  given  in  the  25th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  must  have  been  executed  by  a  sculptor 
to  whom  the  excellencies  of  ancient  art  were  not  unknown.  Secondly, 
the  four  statues  in  the  piers  of  this  porch,  mutilated  and  headless  as 
they  are  should  be  mentioned,  they  were  intended  to  represent  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  were  probably  the  work  of  the  same  masterly 
hand.  The  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour,  which  once 
adorned  the  pier  which  divides  the  porch  into  two  doorways,  has  been 
removed.  This  porch  is  unusually  deep;  its  sides  and  arch  mouldings 
are  verv  much  enriched  with  rows  of  statuary  and  strings  of  foliage 
alternately,  and  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  portals  of  French  Cathedrals, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  the  best  examples  of  them  both  in  dimensions 
and  in  richness  of  decoration.  On  the  east  side  of  this  porch  is  the 
chapel  of  St.  Blaise,  built  and  endowed  by  Bishop  Russell,  who  died 
in  the  year  1494;  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  is  the  chapel  of  St. 
Catherine,  built  and  endowed  by  Bishop  Longland,  Avho,  living  to  the 
year  1547,  had  the  mortification  of  wit;  the  inutility  of  its 

erection,  and  the  transfer  of  its  endowment*  to  the  king.  These 
chapels  are  very  nearly  alike,  and  are  very  good  examples  of  the 
stvle  called  perpendicular  by  Gothic  archil  ei 

We  come  now  to  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  of  th<-  e\;reme 
lieauty  of  which  much  ha-  !  -:>id,  but  nothing  too  much.  It 

consists  of  three  -rabies,  all  flanked  liy  double  buttreSSC*,  whose 

C  -2 
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are  elegantly  panneled  with  pointed  arches  and  slender  columns,  and 
further  adorned  with  brackets  and  canopies,  and  whose  pedimental 
tops  are  richly  crocketed  and  terminated  by  finials.  These  buttresses 
rise  as  high  as  the  beginning  of  the  gables,  and  upon  them  are  set 
octangular  pinnacles  with  slender  columns  at  each  angle,  supporting 
straight  canopies,  from  the  midst  of  which  rise  spires,  which  are  also 
crocketed  and  terminated  by  finials.  The  middle  portion  of  the  east 
end  is  much  broader  and  loftier  than  those  on  each  side  of  it,  which 
are  but  the  east  ends  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  presbytery,  while  this  is 
the  east  end  of  the  main  body  of  it.  The  middle  portion  is  divided 
into  two  stories,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window  of  beautiful  design. 
The  larger  one  in  the  lower  story  occupies  nearly  all  the  space  between 
the  buttresses,  and  is  divided  into  eight  lights;  the  head  of  it,  which 
is  a  pointed  arch,  is  filled  with  feathered  circles  of  various  diameters 
beautifully  disposed.  The  dividing  mullions  are  in  the  form  of  slender 
columns  with  capitals  of  foliage,  and  between  the  exterior  columns 
on  each  side  of  the  Avinclow  are  inserted  two  series  of  rosettes.  The 
point  of  the  head  of  this  window  reaches  the  string  course  under  the 
window  of  the  next  story,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  gable 
itself.  This  upper  window  is  also  pointed,  and  is  as  large  as  it  could 
be  in  that  place  ;  it  is  of  five  lights,  and  the  head  of  it  is  occupied  by 
one  large  and  two  smaller  circles,  the  larger  having  eight  trefoils 
placed  round  its  inner  circumference,  the  two  smaller  ;:  ire  foil 

within  each.     All  round  the  top  of  the  pointed  arch  of  this  window, 
on  the  mouldings,  a  si  ies  of  rosettes  is  placed,  similar  to 

the  double-  n  the  sides  of  th  window  below.    The  sloping 

;irc  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  crockets,  one 
lie  mouldings  on  the  face  of  the  gable,  the  other  on  the  edge 
of  the  exterior  moulding ;  the  point  of  the  gable  lias  a  beautiful  finial, 
f  which  rises  a  highly  decora     Lcn  ;  .  •  -.  of  this 

•iiilar,   they  liave  a  window  each  in  the  lower 

Story  of  three  lights ;  the  pointed  heads  filled  with  three  leathered 
circles,  ;md  having  their  sides  ornamented  with  double  rows  of 
above  these  windows  is  a.  row  of  trefoiled-heuded  arches 
upon  slender  rnlumns,  and  above  that  within  the  gables  is  panelling, 
which  in  design  is  similar  to  the  windows  below.  The  gables  are 
by  decorated  crosses.  Underneath  all  the  windows  of  the 
storj  i-  p!ae.-.|  a  rou  of  trefoiled-headed  arches  upon  short 
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columns,  which  is  continued  round  the  centre  buttresses,  but  not  round 
the  external  ones.  Upon  the  whole  there  is  a  gay,  dressy,  flowery 
appearance  about  the  cast  end  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  is  quite 
charming,  and  to  which  no  words  can  do  justice.  It  is  light ,  irraceful, 
and  elegant  in  the  extreme;  no  fault  has  ever  been  found  with  it; 
and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  to  instance  it  as  a  perfect 
example  of  the  beautiful  style  to  which  it  belongs. 

Of  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  very  little  need  be  said;  it  is 
in  the  main  very  similar  to  the  south  side  already  described.     The 
chief  differences  are,  first,  that  the  northern  porch  of  the  presbytery 
is  not  so  rich;  it  has  a  chapel  only  on  the  east  side  of  it,  that  built 
and  endowed  by  Bishop  Fleming,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity; 
it  is  of  perpendicular  Gothic,  and  very  similar  to  those  already  noticed 
on  the  south  side.     The  next  difference  worthy  to  be  observed  is  the 
porch  and  entrance  in  the  north  front  of  the  greater  transept.     It 
projects  from  the  face  of  the  transept  wall  considerably,  and  has  a 
triple  pedimental  canopy  over  it.     At  the  north  end  of  the  eastern 
transept  is  a  vestibule  leading  to  the  cloister,  which  is  an  oblong  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  ninety 
on  the  east  and  west.     The  north  side  is  entirely  modern,  and  is  the 
work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  contempt  for  the  pointed  style 
induced  him  to  be  guilty  of  this  impropriety.     It  consists  of  an  arcade 
supported  by  columns  of  Doric  proportion,  and  above  it  is  a  room, 
used  as  the  library.     The  other  sides  of  the  cloister  are  of  a  style 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  presbytery,  and  consist  of  several  bays,  of 
which  each  contains  an  arch  divided  into  four  lights,  and  other  tracery, 
by  stone  mullions.     The  vaulting  is  of  wood,  and  some  of  the  bosses 
at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  are  ornamented  with  figures,  beautifully 
designed  and  excellently  carved.     In  the  middle  of  the  cloister  court 
nearly,  and  a  few  feet  only  below   the  surface   of  the  ground,    a 
lated  pavement  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  which,  although 
inferior  in  merit  to  many  others  that  have  been  found  in  other  parts 
of  England,  is  a  proof  that  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Romans. 

Under  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapter 
house.  This  building  is  a  regular  decagon,  about  sixty  feet  diameter 
within,  and  about  fortv-f.wo  in  height,  vaulted  with  stone,  and  has  a 
central  pillar  composed  often  reeded  columns  of  Plllbeck  marble,  srf 
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round  a  circular  pier  of  stone,  and  bound  together  by  a  fillet,  which 
runs  round  them  all,  about  midway  between  the  base  and  the  capital. 
The  capitals  of  all  the  ten  slender  columns  are  composed  of  well 
executed  foliage,  flowing  elegantly  into  one  another,  so  as  to  form 
both  a  distinct  capital  for  each,  and  yet  one  whole,  looking  at  the 
pillar  as  a  single  one.  From  this  central  pillar  the  arches  of  the 
vaulting  are  carried  to  the  angles  of  the  walls,  where  they  are 
supported  by  a  cluster  of  columns,  resting  on  richly  ornamented 
brackets. 

The  vestibule,  leading  to  the  chapter-house  from  the  cloister, 
corresponds,  on  the  sides,  with  the  body  of  the  building,  and  is 
terminated  at  the  west  end  by  an  arcade,  or  triforium,  over  the 
entrance,  and  an  unornamented  circular  window.  Externally  the 
wall  is  plain,  and  has  three  unmeaning  pediments ;  and  as  seen  over 
the  roof  of  the  cloister,  is  as  ugly  as  any  architect,  however  unskilful, 
could  make  it :  it  is  surprising  that  the  same  person  who  built  the 
chapter-house,  could  be  the  author  of  such  a  design  for  this  portion  of 
the  works. 

On  the  outside  of  the  chapter-house  the  abutment  is  remarkable, 
being  formed  by  arches  of  flying  buttresses,  supported  by  massive 
piers  far  detached  from  the  wall ;  the  coping,  ornamented  with 
quatrefoils,  is  not  original,  nor  are  the  pinnacles  on  the  smaller 
buttresses,  between  the  windows,  for  they  anciently  terminated  with 
gables,  and  a  finial  of  drooping  leaves,  of  which  one  example  still 
remains  at  the  north-west  angle. 

The  roof,  which  had  been  injudiciously  altered,  as  shewn  in  early 
prints,  was  restored  to  its  original  form  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in 
the  year  1800.  The  windows  in  each  side  of  the  building  are 
highly-pointed,  of  one  light  each,  but  in  pairs,  two  in  each  side,  so  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  one  window;  divided  down  the  middle 
with  clusters  of  slender  columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  banded  together 
with  two  sets  of  fillets,  and  capitals  of  foliage,  and  interlaced  with 
zig-zag  mouldings.  The  vaulting  is  simple  and  good,  and  the  bosses, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs,  of  good  design  and  execution. 

Several  chapter-houses  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  are  of  a 
polygonal  form,  but  this  of  Lincoln  was  probably  the  very  first  that  was 
ever  erected  in  England  of  this  form;  since  others,  known  to  have  been 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  those  of  Durham,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
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and  Peterborough,  were  all  oblong,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  discontinuance  of  that  form  was  suggested  by  the  circular 
churches  of  the  Knights  Templars,  erected  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  imitation  of  that  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.6 

The  Temple  Church,  in  London,  the  finest  remaining  example  of 
those  buildings,  was  dedicated  in  1185,  which  was  one  year  prior  to 
St.  Hugh's  advancement  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  fifteen  years 
before  the  completion  of  his  chapter-house,  the  decagonal  form  of 
which  nearly  approximates  to  the  beauty  of  a  circle,  and  avoids  that 
distortion  of  the  arches  which  results  from  horizontal  curvature. 

The  rose  window,  in  the  north  end  of  the  greater  transept,  has 
much  less  tracery  in  it,  and  is  not  so  good  a  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
window  as  that  in  the  south  end  of  the  same.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  is  so  very  similar  to  the 
corresponding  portion  on  the  south  side,  that  no  particular  remark 
need  be  made  upon  it. 

Having  now  walked  round  this  magnificent  pile  of  building,  let 
us  raise  our  eyes  to  the  towers,  which  are  the  chief  pride  and  glory 
of  it.  The  western  towers  are  each  of  them  worthy,  for  their 
dimensions,  proportions,  and  decorations,  to  be  the  chief  or  central 
tower  of  any  Cathedral,  or  other  important  church;  and  the  central 
tower  itself  has  a  stateliness  and  a  dignity  about  it,  such  as  can 
be  seen  in  no  other  tower  of  any  Cathedral  of  England,  France, 
or  perhaps  any  other  country.  The  correct  representation  of  these 
towers  in  the  accompanying  plates,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of 
any  laboured  description  of  them,  but  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the 
arches  in  the  great  tower  immediately  above  the  roof  were  formerly 
open,  and  that  the  embrazures  on  the  top  were  erected  by  Mr.  Essex 
in  1775.  The  height  of  this  tower,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
embrazure,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet,  the  external  breadth 
fifty.  It  is  chiefly  to  this  feature  that  the  exterior  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  owes  its  majestic  grandeur  when  considered  as  a  mass, 
and  the  picturesque  combinations  it  presents  under  almost  every 
point  of  view. 

Being  now  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  exterior,  by  means  of 
the  plates  and  the  foregoing  description,  let  us  now  enter  the 
Cathedral,  and  take  a  survey  of  its 

f>  Essex  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of"  Round  Churches.     Arch.  vol.  vi.  p.  170. 
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INTERIOR. 

Let  the  reader  suppose  himself  to  enter  by  the  middle,  or 
principal  archway,  of  the  west  front.  He  is  then  standing  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  nave,  and  the  eye  c;in  penetrate  at  once  to 
the  east  window  of  the  presbytery,  which  is  distant  from  him  nearly 
five  hundred  feet:  a  vast  space  is  now  before  him,  and  though  the 
effect  upon  the  whole  is  dignified,  and  even  solemn,  yet  it  has  none 
of  that  sublimity  which  is  to  be  found  in  York  Minster,  of  which  this 
Cathedral  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  rival  in  England. 

The  great,  and  perhaps  the  only  defect,  is  a  want. of  height;  the 
vaulting  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Cathedral.    The  beholder  at  once  exclaims,  "  This  is  too  low."    The 
eye  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than  five-and-twenty  feet  more  of 
elevation.     It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  church  in  the  pointed  style 
to  be  too  lofty,   but  it  may  easily  be  too  low;    this  style  requires  a 
greater  proportion  of  height  to  length  and  breadth,   than  any  other 
style  of  architecture.     Beauvais  Cathedral  is  said  to  be  higher  than 
need  be,  but  no  one  has  ventured  to  call  it  a  defect;  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  allows  it  to  be  sublime.     The  vaulting  of  the  nave  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  is   somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  choir  and 
presbytery,   the    height   of  both  which  is    again    lessened   by  the 
pavement  being  raised  above   the  pavement  of  the  nave.     In  the 
length  of  the  nave  are  seven  pointed  arches,  on  each  side,  supported 
on  eight  clustered  columns,  six  of  which  are  isolated,   and  two,  (one 
at  each  extremity)  engaged.     The  two  first  arches  westward   are 
narrower  than  the  others,    and  more  acutely  pointed.     The   open 
arches,   above  these  last  named,   are  divided  down  the  middle,   into 
two;   those   over  all  the  others  into   three.     The   windows   of  the 
clerestory  are  all  alike,  viz.  three  in  each  division,  side  by  side,   of 
one  light  each,   the  middle  one  rising  higher  than  the  outer  ones  ; 
except  indeed,   that  those  over  the  two  narrower  arches  of  the  nave 
are  of  course  narrower,  being  inserted  in  a  less  space.     The  vaulting 
,)f  the  two  first,  or  western  compartments  of  the  nave,  is  much  more 
simple  than  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  of  the  nave  itself.     All  along 
under  the  windows  of  the  side  aisles,  (which  are  of  one  light  each, 
and  two  within  each  compartment),  the  wall  is  adorned  with  a  line  of 
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trefoiled-headod  arches  upon  short  clustered  columns7.  Having 
walked  along  the  nave  to  tin-  eastern  extremity  of  it,  we  are  brought 
into  the  greater  transept,  nnd  under  the  central  tower.  The  four 
clustered  columns  which  support  it.  are  regular  and  well  proportioned; 
they  are  composed  oi'  twenty-four  attached  columns  of  various 
diameters,  ol'which  twelve  are  of  stone  and  twelve  of  Purbeck  marble; 
they  rise  to  th-  of  forty-eight  feet,  and  the  •  relies  they 

sustain,  are  made  to  assume  an  air  of  li^hfiM-s  l.\-  the  number  and 
delicacy  of  their  mouldings,  and  the  decoration  of  the  sjiandri!- 
trellis  work.  Above  these  arches  are  two  tiers  in  each  side  of  the 
tower  with  columns  and  arches  deeply  receding;  behind  which,  on 
the  upper  tier,  are  windows  of  one  light  each;  at  this  height  the 
further  view  of  the  interior  of  the  tower  is  prevented  by  a  vaulting  of 
stone,  with  elaborate  tracery,  erected  in  the  time  of  the  treasurer 
AVelbourne.  The  west  side  of  the  greater  transept  is  very  similar  to 
the  nave,  the  north  and  south  ends8  of  it  have  each  a  circular  window 
of  the  same  dimensions,  though  of  different  designs ;  they  are  each 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and,  together  with  the  windows  below 
them,  are  both  rilled  with  ancient  stained  glass,  which  gives  to  the 
interior  of  this  transept  that  rich  glowing  but  subdued  light,  the  want 
of  which  is  felt  so  keenly  in  every  other  part  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
east  side  of  the  transept  is  verv  similar  to  the  choir,  except  in  the. 
clustered  columns  of  the  principal  arcade,  which  are  each  composed 
of  sixteen  shafts,  chiefly  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  aisle  in  both  wins:?; 
was  anciently  appropriated  to  chantries,  but  no  vestiges  of  altars 
now  remain.  They  are  divided  from  each  other  by  projecting  piers 
of  very  elegant  design,  and  from  the  body  of  the  transept  by  screens 
of  excellent  perpendicular  character,  which  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty. 

\\"e  will  now  enter  the  choir,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  more 
curious  as  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  pointed  style,  than 
commendable  for  architectural  merit,  especially  if  compared  with  the 

7  We  may  here  mention  the  font,  which  is  placed  in  that  part  of  the  building  now- 
used  as  the  morning  service  chapel:  it  is  curious,   and   at  least  as  old  as  the  «: 
church    of  Rcmi^us.       It    consists  of  a  circular  basin,    cut    out  of  ,1  square  hi-"   . 
porphyry,   supported    by  four  columns,  and  decorated  on  the  sides  by  gryphons  and 
other  animals  very  rudely  carved. 

8  The  pxble  of  the  south  end  of  the  greater  transept  was  erected  by  Mr.  Hay  ward, 
architect  to  the  Cathedral  in  1804,   in   imitation   of  the  original  one,  \\hioh   was  blown 
down  in  January,  1802. 

VOL.   II.  U 
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choirs  of  many  other  Cathedrals,  and  particularly  of  York,  with  which 
this  Cathedral  is  continually  brought  into  comparison,  and  yet  from 
the  great  beauty  of  the  presbytery,  two  compartments  of  which  form 
the  chancel  end  of  the  choir,  the  richness  of  the  prebendal  stalls  and 
other  accessories,  it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  appropriate  effect. 
There  are  sixty-two  stalls  for  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  with  elaborate 
canopies,  and  containing  misereres,  or  half  seats,  ornamented  with 
foliage,  and  various  grave  and  ludicrous  devices.  The  seats  of  the 
vicars  and  some  others  are  fronted  by  arches,  containing  excellent 
carvings  of  kings,  and  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments;  the 
whole  of  these  are  of  oak,  and  appear  to  have  been  executed  late  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  bishop's  throne  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  south  side,  and,  though  modern,  agrees  very  well  with  the  stalls, 
a  merit  which  the  pews  are  entirety  without.  The  organ  also  over 
the  west  end  of  the  choir  is  very  bad,  and  the  front  of  it  has  displaced 
some  rich  tabernacle  work,  which  adorned  the  ancient  jube,  as  the 
gallery  above  the  screen  used  to  be  called. 

In  the  chancel,  on  the  south  side,  are  two  table  monuments  for 
Catherine  Swineford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  their  daughter  Joan. 
The  brasses  have  been  taken  from  both,  and,  instead  of  the  canopy 
which  was  originally  over  them,  is  now,  alas !  a  Corinthian  cornice, 
erected  after  the  restoration.  Opposite  to  these  are  two  monuments, 
or  rather  cenotaphs,  which  Bishop  Duller  has  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  Remigius  and  Bloet,  the  founders  and  first  bishops  of  this 
see.  They  are  in  the  style  of  the  presbytery  itself,  or  a  little  later; 
the  one  ascribed  to  Bishop  Bloet  is  remarkable  for  the  sculpture  in 
the  basement,  consisting  of  three  figures  of  men  in  chain  armour  and 
surcoats,  reclining  on  their  shields,  and  supposed  to  represent  the 
guardians  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  altar  screen  is  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  these  monuments,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  correct  taste  of  the  late 
Mr.  Essex,  by  whom  it  was  erected.  It  contains  a  painting  of  the 
Annunciation,  according  with  the  dedication  of  the  church,  from  the 
pencil  of  the  late  Reverend  William  Peters. 

The  fragment  of  a  monument  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  though 
unimportant  in  itself,  has  some  interest  attached  to  it  as  relating  to 
the  little  hero  of  an  affecting  ballad,  called  Sir  Hugh,  a  child,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  crucified  at  Lincoln,  by  certain  Jews,  in 
derision  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  year  1225,  and  who  was  afterwards 
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honourably  interred  in  the  Cathedral,  by  the  desire  of  the  canons,  as 
a  martyr  in  the  Christian  cause. 

The  whole  of  the  east  transept  corresponds  in  style  with  the  choir, 
excepting  the  upper  part  of  the  south  end,  which  appears  to  have 
been  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  come  now  to  the  presbytery,  which  comprises  the  whole  east 
end  of  the  church,  beyond  the  upper  transept,  and  here  the  statues  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  of  the  first  triforium  should  be  particularly 
noticed ;  of  these  there  are  thirty,  ten  of  which  (the  centre  and  prin- 
cipal one  of  each  bay)  are  of  still  higher  merit  than  the  rest.  The 
greater  number  are  represented  as  employed  in  singing  or  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  consisting  of  the  harp,  zebec,  cittern,  trumpet, 
tabor  and  pipe,  double  pipe,  and  bagpipe,  which  last  is  designed  with 
great  taste,  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  being  in  form  of  a  bird, 
Avhich  rests  on  the  left  hand  of  the  performer,  while  the  beak  appears 
to  supply  the  reed  on  which  he  plays. 

The  great  east  window  is  filled  with  modern  stained  glass,  put  up 
in  1762;  it  is  poor  and  feeble,  and  the  effect  not  good.  The  space 
beneath  this  window,  where  anciently  stood  the  altar  of  John  the 
Baptist,  was  appropriated  to  the  chantry  of  Queen  Eleanor,  originally 
founded  at  Heneley,  where  she  died,  and  was  transferred  to  this  place 
by  Edward  II.,  in  1310.  It  contained  an  altar  tomb  of  marble,  on 
which  was  placed  her  effigy,  in  gilded  brass. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery  was  the  chantry 
of  the  Burghersh  family,  founded  by  Bartholomew,  Lord  Burghersh, 
in  1345,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine.  On  the  north  side  of  it  is 
the  monument  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1356.  The  monument 
opposite  to  this  is  that  of  Bishop  Burghersh,  brother  of  the  above- 
named,  who  died  in  1340;  and  the  one  in  the  same  style  adjoining  it, 
is  ascribed  by  Gough,  on  the  authority  of  the  armorial  bearings  upon 
it,  to  John,  Lord  Welles,  who  died  in  1361.  These  tombs  had 
formerly  an  elaborate  canopy. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  presbytery  is  a  chantry 
founded  by  Nicholas,  Lord  Cantilupe,  Avho  died  iu  1372.  By  the 
side  of  this  is  another  of  the  same  style  exactly,  and  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  prior  of  Norton,  of  the  Wymbish  family ;  both  have  rich 
crocketed  canopies  with  finials. 

Against  the  north  wall  is  the  chantry  of  the  Holy  Trinitv,  founded 
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by  Bishop  Fleming,  and  fronted  by  his  monument;  his  effigy  in  the 
pontifical  dress  is  placed  on  a  slab  beneath  the  canopy,  and  under- 
neath he  is  again  represented  in  an  emaciated  state,  in  his  shroud. 
The  tomb  was  in  all  probability  erected  during  the  life-time  of  this 
prelate,  which  ended  in  1430.  The  two  chapels  attached  to  the  south 
Avail  of  the  presbytery  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  exterior ;  the  bishops  by  whom  they  were  founded  have  similar 
monuments  within  them,  consisting  of  elaborately  decorated  screens, 
on  each  of  which  is  an  altar  tomb  under  an  extremely  flat  arch.  The 
cornice  of  Longland's  has  this  punning  inscription,  "  Longa-Terra 
/ram  ejus  dom  tints  dedit;"  and  his  original  intention  was 
doubtless  to  have  been  buried  here ;  but  it  appears  that  his  heart 
only  was  deposited  at  Lincoln,  his  bowels  at  Woburn,  where  he  died, 
and  his  body  at  Eton. 

Beside  the  monuments  here  noticed,  there  were  anciently  some 
others,  and  a  number  of  remarkably  fine  brasses,  which  were  taken 
awav  by  the  Puritans.  But  the  chief  ornament  of  the  sepulchral 
kind  which  this  Cathedral  possessed  before  the  Reformation  was 
undoubtedly  the  tomb  of  St.  Hugh,  which  occupied  a  space  of  eight 
feet  by  four  in  the  middle  of  the  presbytery.  The  bones  of  this  saint, 
inclosed  in  a  chest  of  gold,  were  translated  to  this  shrine  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity  in  1282,  at  which  time  it  may  be  presumed  this 

i  of  the  church  was  just  completed. 

The  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  class  in 
England,  and  most  amateurs  are  disposed  to  place  it  second,  and 
inferior  only  to  York  Minster.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  ground  plan 
that  ils  form  is  a  double  cross,  like  Canterbury  and  some  others  of 
•;  mcipal  Cathedrals,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  covers  no  less  than 
t\vo  acres,  two  roods,  and  si.\  perches  of  land. 

I  Mia  the  building  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  most 
ned  of  those  who  have  sat  within  it  as  bishops  of  the  diocese. 

Having  had  occasion  to  speak  much  of  Remigius,  the  first  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  already,  we  have  uo\v  only  to  add  that  according  to  the 
report  of  historians  he  was  very  charitably  disposed  towards  the  poor, 
a  thousand  of  them,  daily,  during  three  months  of  the  year, 
abo\e  (.'](•  hundred  and  fii'lv  that  were  blind,  lame,  and 
unable  to  help  then  and  had  thirteen  po<  p  rsons  to  dine  with 
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Robert  Bloct,  the  second  bishop,  was  first  chaplain  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  afterwards  chancellor  to  William  llufus.  He  added 
t.wentv-one  prebendaries  to  the  like  number  established  by  Remigius. 
Before  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  was,  says  Knygiiton,  a  most 
profligate,  indolent,  and  licentious  man.  Hence  perhaps  the  cause 
of  his  being  traditionally  called  the  swineherd  of  Stow.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  when  bishop  ho  gave  a  peck  of  silver  pennies  towards 
completing  the  building  of  the  Cathedral. 

Bishop  Alexander  Bloet's  successor  was  also  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  Cathedral. 

After  the  death  of  Robert  de  Chcsney,  in  1167,  who  succeeded 
A  Icxander,  the  see  was  vacant  eighteen  years.  Gautier  de  Coutance, 
who  was  placed  in  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  1183,  held  it  only  one 
year,  and  then  was  translated  to  Rouen  :  his  removal  introduced  the 
famous  Hugh  de  Grenoble,  or  as  he  is  usually  called  the  Burgundian. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  Burgundy,  of  a  noble  family. 
At  first  he  was  placed  by  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years 
in  a  monastery  of  regular  canons  near  his  castle,  under  the  care  of 
an  old  man,  who  gave  him  good  instruction,  and  formed  his  manners 
and  habituated  him  from  that  time  to  a  monastic  life.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  soon  after  had  the  care 
of  a  parish,  although  he  was  not  yet  ordained  priest.  Having 
accompanied  his  prior,  who  went  for  devotion's  sake,  to  the  Grand 
Chartreuse,  he  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to  be  admitted  into  their 
society,  and  secretly  determined  to  effect  this,  but  his  intentions 
becoming  known  to  his  brother  canons,  they  extorted  from  him  a 
promise  not  to  quit  their  society ;  he  was  not,  however,  long  able  to 
resist  the  charms  which  the  austere  piety  of  the  monks  of  that  place 
presented  to  his  mind,  he  fled  clandestinely  from  his  brethren,  and 
arrived  at  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  where  he  was  gladly  received,  and 
his  scruples  of  conscience  soon  satisfied.  This  house  was  then 
governed  by  Basil,  its  eighth  prior,  who  was  the  successor  of  St. 
Anthelm.  In  a  short  time  Hugh  was  ordained  priest,  and  after  he 
had  passed  ten  years  in  his  cell,  the  prior  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse 
made  him  his  proxy,  of  which  charge  he  acquitted  himsi'lf  so  well, 
that  his  reputation  spread  far  beyond  the  bounds  <-,f  tin-  provi;i. 

He  ulteru  ards  r;;mc  over  to  England  by  the  desire  of  the  king  to 
i IIP    Carthusian    monastery   at    \Ynliam..  m-    \Vho<-'thum,   in 
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Somersetshire,  which  that  monarch  had  lately  founded ;  he  was  very 
active  in  repairing  the  buildings  and  increasing  the  value  of  that 
establishment,  and,  although  the  English  were  at  that  time  extremely 
averse  to  foreigners,  Hugh  gained  the  affections  of  the  king9  and  the 
people. 

As  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  Prior  Hugh 
Avas  proposed  by  the  king  to  fill  that  situation,  and  accordingly  he 
sent  for  Richard  Fitzneale,  then  dean  of  Lincoln,  to  come  to  him, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  chapter,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1186. 
After  having  deliberated  some  time,  they  elected  Hugh  bishop,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Hugh  at  first  excused  himself,  pleading  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  accounting  the  election  void,  because  it  had  been  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  king  and  out  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  more- 
over that  he  could  not  on  any  account  give  his  consent  until  he 
had  first  obtained  the  permission  of  his  superior,  the  prior  of  the 
Grand  Chartreuse.  The  chapter,  however,  were  determined  to 
have  him  for  their  bishop10,  and  accordingly  assembled  in  the 
Cathedral,  again  elected  him  with  one  voice,  and  afterwards  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  which  brought  back  not  only  a 
permission,  but  a  positive  command  to  Prior  Hugh  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln.  Hugh  was  therefore  drawn  from  his  monastery, 
but  would  relax  nothing  from  the  austere  discipline  practised  in  it, 
before  he  was  actually  consecrated;  he  therefore  carried  with  him  on 
horseback  his  sheep -skins  and  monastic  habits,  and  thus  was  led  to 
London,  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  at  Westminster,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  on  St.  Matthew's  Day,  21st  of  September, 
118611.  He  filled  the  see  very  nearly  fourteen  years;  his  piety 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  to  be  of  the  same  austere  kind, 
which  however  it  might  suit  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
would  gain  few,  if  any,  admirers  now ;  we  cannot  help  observing 
upon  it,  that  the  praise  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  gospel.  Bishop 

9  It  is  said  that  he  spoke  to  the  king  with  so  much  sweetness  and  piety,  that  he 
could  refuse  him  nothing,  and  learned  as  was  that  prince,  he  cool  !  that  in  Hugh  he 
had  found  his  master.  The  same  king  being  once  caught  in  a  violent  tempest  at  sea, 
became  persuaded  that  he  owed  hi.,  preservation  to  the  prayers  of  Hugh,  and  from  that 
time  his  veneration  for  him  knew  no  hounds.  What  wonder  then  that  when  so  important 
'•  as  that  of  Lincoln  became  vacant,  flunking  should  desire  to  place  his  preserver  in  it ' 

1°  Seeing  perhaps  all  the  while  that  he  was  nothing  loath. 

II   Srr  Histoire  Kcclesiastiijue,   par  M.  Fleury,  torn.  x\.   p.  488. 
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Hugh  died  in  London,  on  the  17th  of  November,  in  the  year  1200, 
and  his  body  being  brought  to  Lincoln  for  interment  during  the  time- 
that  the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland  were  holding  a  conference  in 
that  city,  it  had  the  honour  of  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
monarchs  from  the  city  gates  to  the  Cathedral  close,  whence  it  was 
conducted  to  the  choir  by  a  vast  number  of  prelates  and  other  dig- 
nified persons  both  in  church  and  state,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  interred  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  near  the 
altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  but,  in  consequence  of  this  bishop's 
canonization,  his  remains  were  afterwards  taken  up  again,  and,  as 
was  before  observed,  deposited  in  the  present  presbytery.  This  was 
done  in  the  year  1282,  when  Oliver  Sutton  was  bishop  of  this  see. 

Robert  Greathead,  or  Grostete,  became  bishop  in  1935.  He 
was  a  most  learned,  pious,  and  charitable  prelate.  His  real  name, 
says  the  historian  of  Lincoln,  was  Copley,  but  called  by  the  French 
Grostete,  possibly  from  the  unusual  size  of  his  head.  He  sat  in  the 
see  of  Lincoln  eighteen  years,  and  died  bishop  of  it  in  defiance  of 
papal  excommunication.  His  works  prepared  the  way  for  Wickliffe, 
and  his  again  for  the  Reformation. 

Among  the  bishops  wrho  from  this  time  presided  over  the  see  of 
Lincoln,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Beaufort ;  Richard  Fleming,  founder  of  the  chantry,  already  men- 
tioned, and  also  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford ;  Thomas  Rotherham,  who 
added  some  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
and  for  this  cause  accounted  by  that  society  a  co-founder  of  it  with 
Bishop  Fleming ;  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal,  the  founder  of  a  college 
at  Ipswich,  his  native  place,  and  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford ;  and 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  tutor  of  Camden,  who  speaks  of  this  bishop  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise. 

If  episcopacy  be  the  scriptural  form  of  the  visible  church,  or  if  it 
be  only  of  human  invention,  and  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  governing  and  preserving  that  church,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  secure  these  objects  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  With  an  enormously  increased  population,  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  episcopal,  nor  any  adequate  increase  of  inferior 
pastoral  care  within  the  national  church.  May  not  this  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  great  defection  from  it  which  has  occurred  of 
late  yoars  ?  The  great  mass  of  the  laity  hardly  know  that  the  church 
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is  episcopal.  To  those  of  them  who  think  at  all  upon  the  subject  it 
appears  to  be  a  church  without  organization,  without  discipline,  and 
without  government.  They  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  members  of 
it,  .and  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  no  religious  community  whatever 
is  not  a  comfortable  feeling ;  but  the  remedy  is  at  hand,  they  join 
some  old  or  set  up  some  new  dissenting  community  of  a  religious 
nature,  in  which  they  find  themselves  individually  of  more  import- 
ance, and  feel  the  connection  between  themselves  and  their  ministers 
of  every  degree.  But  let  the  kindly  influence  of  episcopacy  be  more 
widely  extended  and  more  distinctly  felt,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sees  and  lessening  the  extent  of  the  dioceses,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  great  good  will  result  from  the  measure  to  this  church  and 
nation. 

Let  a  see  be  erected  at  St.  Albans,  where  the  venerable  abbey 
church  would  make  a  noble  cathedral,  and  the  diocese  might  contain 
all  that  part  of  Hertfordshire  which  is  now  in  Lincoln  tlio 
and  that  which  is  in  London  (whose  bishop  would  still  have  more 
than  enough  work  left  for  him  to  do),  together  with  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham.  If  Lincoln  diocese  contained 
only  the  county  of  Lincoln,  it  would  be  large  enough  for  one  bishop* 
Ely  might  still  very  well  take  Huntingdonshire ;  and  another  see 
might  with  great  advantage  be  erected  at  Southwell,  where  the 
collegiate  church  woidd  also,  with  its  establishment  of  prebendaries, 
become  the  Cathedral,  and  for  its  diocese,  the  county  of  Leicester  out 
of  Lincoln  diocese,  and  Notttinghamshire  out  of  York,  (which  would 
then  be  large  enough,  notwithstanding  what  Rippon  is  to  take  from 
it),  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

The  government  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln  was  originally 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  prelate  to  a  dean  and  twenty- 
one  secular  canons,  the  number  of  whom  was  doubled  by  Bishop 
Bloct,  and  further  augmented  by  Bishop  Alexander  and  others. 

The  present  establishment  consists  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  a  pre- 
centor, a  chancellor,  a  sub-dean,  six  archdeacons,  viz.  those  of 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Stow,  and  Huntingdon, 
lifty-two  prebendaries,  four  priest-vicars,  eight  lay  clerks  or  singing 
men,  eight  choristers,  seven  poor  clerks,  seven  others  called  the 
Burghcrsh  chanters,  and  an  organist. 


CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

THAT  this  city  was  once  a  Roman  station,  its  very  name  of  Chichester 
clearly  proves.  It'  the  Christian  religion  were  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants  of  this  part  of  England  during  its  occupation  by  the  Romans, 
after  their  departure  and  under  the  dominion  of  other  invaders,  every 
trace  of  it  was  obliterated.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  same  religion  with  some  additions,  not  to  say  corruptions 
at  this  early  period,  was  preached  and  established  in  this  same  part 
of  England,  then  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons, 
by  Wilfrid  archbishop  of  York. 

This  prelate  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Egfrid 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was 
banished  from  his  see,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  in  the  year 
680,  at  a  place  called  Selsey,  or  Selsea.  On  his  landing  he  is  said 
to  have  performed  a  miracle,  which  inclined  the  pagan  inhabitants 
not  only  to  hear,  but  readily  to  embrace  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught.  Up  to  this  period  the  people  were  unacquainted  with  any 
mode  by  which  fish  might  be  taken  in  the  sea,  and  the  good  arch- 
bishop, it  is  said,  both  taught  them  this  useful  art,  and  exhibited 
before  them  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  Already  a  fisher  of 
men  by  profession,  he  became  successful  by  first  becoming  a  fisherman 
in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  word.  He  only  remained  at  Selsey 
five  years,  of  which  he  is  generally  accounted  the  first  bishop,  and 
after  that  he  found  means  to  return  to  York.  On  his  departure  the 
bishops  of  Winton  claimed  or  resumed  the  government  of  this  see 
till  the  year  711,  when  the  province  of  the  South  Saxons  was 
divided  from  it  by  a  synodal  decree. 

At  this  period  Eddbright,  who  had  hitherto  styled  himself  abbot 
of  Selsey,  now  resumed  the  title  of  bishop.  Twenty-one  bishops  in 
succession  after  him  presided  over  this  province,  and  enjoyed  th« 
same  title. 

Egelvic,  the  twentieth,  filled  the  see  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  submitted  himself  so  readily  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
lieeame  so  useful  in  him  in  rcroiicilinir  ilie  peojih;  of  the  country  to 
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his  yoke,  that  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  situation  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  At  his  death  in  the  year  1070,  Stigand,  chaplain  to 
William  I.  was  placed  in  this  see  by  that  monarch,  and  after  he 
had  sat  therein  for  twelve  years,  he  removed  it  from  Selsey  to 
Chichester,  in  the  year  1082,  where  it  has  continued  to  this  day. 
No  account  of  the  Cathedral  at  Selsey  has  been  handed  down  to  us  ; 
that  there  must  have  been  one  or  more  buildings  in  succession  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  Cathedral,  seems  certain ;  no  trace,  however, 
of  any  such  building  now  remains.  Probably  the  parish  church  of 
Selsey  may  occupy  the  same  site,  but  not  a  stone  of  it  ever  formed 
any  part  of  the  ancient  Cathedral. 

Stigand  presided  over  the  see,  after  its  removal  to  Chichester, 
only  five  years  ;  it  may  however  be  very  well  presumed  that  he  was 
not  inactive  respecting  the  building  of  a  Cathedral  here,  living  as 
he  did  in  that  which  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  called  the 
building  age.  It  is  thought  he  designed  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  Cathedral,  and  died  before  it  proceeded  any  further  in  the  year 
1087.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Galfridus,  Avho  only  lived 
one  year  after  his  election,  and  concerning  whom  nothing  else  is 
recorded.  Radulfus  I.  who  next  filled  the  see  had  nearly  finished  the 
Cathedral,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  bishop  Stigand,  when  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  an  accidental  fire  in  the  year  1114. 
This  prelate  exerted  himself  afterwards  very  much  for  the  rebuilding 
of  his  Cathedral.  He  induced  Henry  I.  to  contribute  largely  towards 
its  restoration.  He  was  elected  in  the  year  1091,  and  died  in  1123. 
Probably  the  Avails  of  the  Cathedral  were  raised  before  his  death. 
Bishop  Seffrid  I.  succeeded  him  after  the  see  had  been  vacant  two 
years,  and  during  his  episcopate  of  twenty-one  years  he  completed 
the  building  begun  by  his  predecessor. 

The  Cathedral  was  again  greatly  injured,  but  not  destroyed,  by 
fire  in  11S6,  during  the  prelacy  of  Seffrid  II.  who  was  elected  in 
1180,  and  died  in  1204.  Eleven  years  were  consumed  in  repairing 
the  havoc  made  by  this  second  fire,  and  adding  a  new  work  on  the 
old  walls  in  the  purest  style  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  repairs 
and  additions  were  so  considerable  that  a  new  dedication  of  the  whole 
fabric  was  thought  necessary,  which  ceremony  was  performed  by 
this  bishop  in  the  year  1199,  who  had  in  the  same  year  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  King  John.  Simon  Fitzwalter  afterwards  obtained 
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leave  of  the  king  to  bring  marble  from  Purbeck,  which  he  employed 
on  the  further  embellishment  of  the  Cathedral. 

Ralph  Neville,  elected  in  1222,  is  thought  to  have  designed  and 
begun  the  spire,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and  died  in  1:2 !  1. 
Gilbert  de  St.  Leofard,  elected  in  1288,  and  who  died  in  130-1,  built 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral.  John  de  Langton 
elected  in  1305,  finished  the  presbytery  and  south  wing  of  the  tran- 
sept, and  died  in  1336.  By  this  time  we  may  presume  this  Cathedral 
had  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  completeness;  if  it  had  not,  this 
last-mentioned  prelate  would  in  all  probability  have  effected  it,  as 
he  had  great  skill  in  architecture,  and  displayed  it  in  building 
another  episcopal  seat,  called  Amberley  Castle.  But  in  so  speaking 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  no  alteration  or  addition  has 
been  made  of  a  less  important  nature,  but  that  the  main  walls  of  the 
Cathedral,  together  with  its  central  tower  and  spire,  were  all  com- 
pleted, as  they  now  appear,  excepting  only  that  the  ravages  of  time 
and  fanaticism  have  done  it  some  wrong. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  then,  it  appears  that  the 
present  Cathedral  of  Chichester,  though  designed  and  planned  by 
Stigand  the  first  bishop,  was  not  begun  until  the  time  of  Radulfus  I., 
who  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  laid  the  foundations,  and 
had  nearly  finished  it  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1114.  Pro- 
bably, however,  by  this  expression  the  timber  roof  must  be  princi- 
pally referred  to  :  the  Avails  were  not  so  damaged  as  to  require  recon- 
struction ;  for  William  of  Malmsbury,  after  mentioning  King  Henry 
I.  as  a  chief  contributor  to  its  restoration,  adds,  speaking  of  bishop 

Radulfus,  ecclesiam  suam,  quam  a  novofecerat,  §c. brevi  refecit. 

The  second  fire  in  the  year  1186,  in  the  month  of  November, 
destroyed  a  second  timber  roof,  and  otherwise  injured  the  fabric; 
but  again  the  walls  and  arcades  were  preserved  ;  upon  which  bishop 
Seffrid  II.  engrafted  a  new  work  according  to  the  style  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  though  the  church  was  again  dedicated  by  him, 
he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
upper  triforium  or  ambulatory  all  round  the  Cathedral,  the  upper 
story  of  the  western  towers,  one  of  which  only  now  remains,  and 
the  lower  story  of  the  central  tower  ;  the  principal  portion  of  Avhich 
must  have  been  erected  only  just  before  the  spire  which  is  p  aced 
upon  it. 

K  2 
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Of  the  present  Lady  Chapel,  presbytery,  and  south  wing  of  tin.: 
transept  we  have  already  given  the  history ;  of  other  portions  of  this 
Cathedral,  and  of  the  buildings  which  may  be  called  its  appendages, 
\vc  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  in  the  detailed  description  of  its 
exterior  and  interior,  in  the  order  in  which  thev  occur. 


EXTERIOR. 

Few  Cathedrals  have  so  unfavourable  a  site  and  elevation  as  this, 
in  a  very  small  area,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  parish  church-yard.  At  a  distance,  however,  the 
Cathedral  is  not  without  importance,  and  the  tower  and  spire  have 
some  pretensions  to  magnificence  and  beauty  ;  but  they  lose  a  great 
deal  of  their  effect  by  being  viewed  from  any  point  within  the  pre- 
cincts. Tlu's  Cathedral  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  first  magnitude, 
nor  of  the  first  class  in  any  respect :  it  is  extremely  plain,  but  of 
good  proportions ;  and  smaller  than  any,  if  we  except  the  Wei  ch 
Cathedrals,  and  that  of  Oxford ;  those  of  Carlisle  and  Bristol  it 
would  be  unjust  to  bring  into  the  comparison,  because  they  have 
both  been  deprived  of  their  naves,  which  when  standing,  if  we  may 
judge  by  what  remains  of  them,  would  have  caused  those  Cathedrals 
to  have  far  surpassed  this  of  Chichester,  as  well  in  decoration  as  in 
size. 

According  to  our  custom,  we  will  place  the  reader  opposite 
the  west  front,  and  begin  our  description  of  the  exterior  with 
that  portion  of  the  Cathedral.  In  its  complete  state  it  would  never 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  west  front  of  any  other  Cathedral  in 
England,  except  perhaps  in  the  instances  of  Rochester  and  Norwich. 
The  plan  is  the  usual  one  of  a  gable  between  the  two  towers,  one 
tower,  the  southern,  only  remains  ;  a  plain  solid  wall  embattled,  and 
sloped  at  the  top,  and  flanked  by  a  buttress  with  plain  pinnacle, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  northern  tower.  There  is  but  one  entrance 
into  the  Cathedral  from  the  west,  viz.  in  the  centre,  which  leads  into 
the  nave;  before  this  entrance  is  built  a  plain  low  and  deep  porch,  with 
double  buttresses  at  the  corners ;  it  is  entered  by  a  wide  arch,  under 
which  are  l\\o  smaller  ones,  supported  In  a  singh'  column  clustered; 
ilir  space  lictucrn  tlirsr-  l\vo  and  I  ho  lar^  '  inch  incloses  them 
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is  adorned  with  a  large  quatrefoil  ;  the  whole  porch  is  of  the  earliest 
period  of  the  pointed  style.  Immediately  above  tliis  porch  are  three 
windows  of  the  same  dale,  tin-  middle  one  rising  a  little  higher  than 
the  lateral  ones.  Above  these  is  a  large  pointed  window  of  a  later 
dale,  probably  inserted  at  the  time  when  the  south  wing  of  the 
trans-  uilt  by  bishop  Langton  ;  but  the  original  tracery  and 

mullions  have  all  disappeared,  and  those  which  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  modern  times  do  not  speak  much  in  favour  of  the  liberality 
or  the  taste  of  the  persons  concerned.  Above  this  window  is  the 
gable  itself,  quite  plain,  except  that  it  contains  two  small  windows 
of  early  pointed  work,  now  walled  up.  The  west  end  of  the  nave  to 
the  north  is  flanked  by  a  plain  square  -buttress,  terminated  by  a  low 
pinnacle  equally  plain.  The  southern  tower  rises  a  little,  and  but 
a  little,  above  the  gable  point.  The  basement  story  and  the  next 
above  it,  are  both  certainly  of  the  original  work  of  Radulfus  ;  the 
two  remaining  stories  may  Avith  equal  safety  be  ascribed  to  the 
munificence  of  SefFrid  II.  The  loAver  of  these  two  stories  contains 
a  single  pointed  arch,  Avhile  the  upper  has  two  such  arches  in  each 
face  :  the  arches  in  the  two  lowest  stories  are  round  headed.  The 
tower  ends  abruptly,  having  neither  parapet  nor  pinnacles  :  it  is 
square,  and  has  Arery  plain  and  heavy  buttresses  at  the  outer  corners 
of  it,  \vhich  reach  no  higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  early  pointed 
portion  of  the  tower. 

Nearly  parallel  Avith  the  Avest  front  and  at  a  feAV  yards  distance 
to  the  north  of  it,  stands  a  campanile,  or  bell  tower,  so  usual  in 
Italy,  but  the  only  instance  of  it  in  England.  It  is  120  feet  high, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  massiveness,  and  almost  a  total 
want  of-  decoration.  It  is  square,  has  double  buttresses  at  the 
corners,  a  pointed  door  under  a  square  label  in  the  Avest  face  of  it, 
and  three  windows  of  the  same  style  one  above  the  other.  The 
upper  story  is  similar  to  the  great  Avest  tOAver  of  Ely  Cathedral,  but 
very  inferior  to  that  in  CATery  respect.  The  plan,  however,  is  the  same, 
and  it  Avas  probably  built  at  the  same  time,  if  not  by  the  same 
architect.  It  is  octagonal,  but  very  low,  and  is  set  upon,  and  Avithin 
the  square  tOAver,  and  joined  to  the  angular  turrets  of  it  by  plain 
:  SSCS.  Tlv  turrets  rise  a  little  above  the  octagon,  and 
have  like  that  an  1  the  s  juare  portion  below  embattled  parapets. 
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Nothing  can  be  said  in  praise  of  this  isolated  tower  ;  it  is  ill  propor- 
tioned, heavy,  and  plain  even  to  unpleasantness. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  are  very  much  alike. 
The  windows  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  nave,  added  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  are  of  early  decorated  work,  but  very  plain  examples 
of  that  style1.  Between  the  windows  are  plain  buttresses,  which 
perhaps  once  had  pinnacles  of  a  more  ornamented  character,  which 
are  now  gone.  The  parapet  is  quite  plain ;  as  is  that  also  of  the 
clerestory  above  :  except  that  underneath  the  lower  string  course  of 
it,  runs  a  line  of  small  pointed  arches  without  columns,  which  seems 
to  support  the  parapet.  The  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  round- 
headed,  and  belong  to  the  original  church,  though  some  of  them 
contain  mullions  and  tracery  of  a  much  later  date.  Plain  flying 
buttresses  between  each  window  connect  the  clerestory  with  the 
outer  walls  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  nave.  The  transept  is  by  far 
the  most  ornamented  portion  of  this  Cathedral.  It  was  lengthened 
by  bishop  Langton.  The  south  wing  of  it  contains  the  only  window 
in  the  whole  building  which  can  be  called  rich.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  style  of  architecture  then  newly  introduced,  more  elaborate 
and  of  better  design  than  that  in  the  north  end  of  the  transept,  but 
inferior  to  that  of  the  same  date  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Above  this  window  in  the  south  front  of  the  transept  is  a 
small  rose  window  in  the  gable  of  it,  which  is  half  destroyed ;  the 
tracery  is  rich,  feathered  and  good :  both  ends  of  the  transept  are 
flanked  with  plain  heavy  buttresses  terminated  by  low  embattled 
turrets.  The  north  transept  has  no  gable  point,  and  no  window  over 
the  large  one. 

\Ve  come  now  to  the  choir.  The  side  walls  are  as  plain  as  those 
of  the  nave  ;  it  has  no  side  chapels,  but  the  walls  of  the  side  aisles 
are  equally  devoid  of  decoration  with  the  clerestory  above.  The 
east  end  of  the  Cathedral  is  flat,  but  not  inelegant.  To  the  lower 
story  of  it  the  Lady  Chapel  is  attached :  the  next  story  contains 
three  well-proportioned  windows  of  one  light  each,  all  lancet-headed, 
the  middle  one  rising  a  little  above  the  others,  an  arrangement 

1  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  these  nave  chapels  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral,  are  not  original ;  they  have  been  inserted  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  by  their  perpendicular  character  must  belong  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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almost  universal  at  this  period  of  the  pointed  style.  Above  these 
windows  in  the  next  story,  rises  the  gable  point  ;  and  under  it  is  a 
small  rose  window,  the  tracery  of  which  is  composed  of  seven 
feathered  circles,  one  in  the  centre  and  six  round  it  all  of  equal 
diameter.  The  east  end  is  flanked  by  two  heavy  octagonal  turrets 
embattled;  the  upper  portions  of  them  are  adorned  with  slender 
columns,  and  the  southern  one  has  small  arches  springing  from  the 
capitals,  and  they  are  terminated  by  low  spires,  which  are  relieved 
a  little  by  round  mouldings  running  up  the  angles  of  them,  and  by  a 
good  but  simple  finial. 

The  Lady  Chapel  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  particular 
attention,  except  that  it  now  contains  a  good  collection  of  books. 
As  a  chapel  it  must  always  have  been  wanting  in  elevation,  as  a 
library  it  is  not  a  badly  proportioned  room,  and  the  books  are  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  east  window  is  stopped  up,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  There  are  eight  other  windows,  four  on  each 
side  of  three  lights  each,  with  good  flowing  tracery  in  the  heads  of 
them;  these  still  light  the  library  and  its  anti-room,  which  was 
formerly  the  anti-chapel. 

We  come  now  to  the  central  tower  and  spire,  which  together 
give  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester  all  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance it  possesses  on  a  distant  view  of  it,  and  all  the  elegance  and 
beauty  it  has  to  boast,  externally,  on  a  nearer  approach. 

This  tower  and  spire  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  though  inferior  in  respect  to  elevation  and  richness, 
they  will  not  yield  to  them  in  point  of  proportion,  decoration,  and 
general  good  effect.  The  tower  is  a  story  lower  than  that  of  Salis- 
bury, and  probably  altogether  not  above  half  its  height.  The  low 
story,  which  rises  no  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the  leaden  roof,  is 
adorned  with  a  row  of  trefoil-headed  arches  upon  slender  columns. 
The  next  and  principal  story  of  the  tower  is  of  good  elevation  and 
proportion,  and  contains  in  each  face  of  it  two  pointed  windows, 
which  are  all  divided  by  a  single  column  supporting  two  pointed 
arches  within  the  greater  ones.  The  tower  has  turrets  at  the  four 
corners,  which  rise  a  little  above  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  and  like 
that  are  embattled.  The  spire  alone  is,  perhaps,  to  the  full  as 
lofty  as  that  of  Salisbury,  and  if  so  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  it. 
It  is  octagonal,  and  at  its  base,  in  the  four  faces  of  it  opposite  the 
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lour  points  of  the  compass,  are  placed  very  cl'-gam  pointed  windows 
of  two  lights  each,  flanked  with  slender  buttresses,  terminated  by 
crocketed  pinnacles,  and  having  rich  and  delicate  canopies,  with 
crockets  and  finials.  Up  each  angle  of  the  spire  runs  a  plain  round 
moulding,  and  around  it  are  set  two  horizontal  bands  of  tracery  one 
above  the  other,  broad,  and  of  very  delicate  and  elegant  design. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  graceful  finial,  on  which  is  set  the 
weathercock. 

The  cloisters  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  ; 
they  are  built  only  on  three  sides,  which  are  all  of  unequal  length, 
and  not  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  nor  to  the  walls  of  the  Cathe- 
dral which  occupies  the  fourth  side,  and  which  may  be  entered  at 
either  extremity  of  the  cloister.  The  space  thus  inclosed  is  of  course 
of  a  very  irregular  and  almost  indescribable  shape.  It  is  used  as  a 
burying  ground,  and  is  called  the  Paradise.  It  is  not  known  to 
whom  the  erection  of  the  cloisters  is  to  be  attributed.  The  windows 
are  of  early  perpendicular  character,  and  therefore  we  may  date  the 
cloisters  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  of  wood :  their  effect  is 
very  much  injured  by  being  walled  up,  and  otherwise  defaced  in 
many  places. 

INTERIOR. 

The  interior  of  this  Cathedral  is  much  more  imposing  than  tin' 
exterior  from  any  point  of  view.  The  nave  is  well  proportioned, 
and  is  not  without  dignity.  Each  side  is  composed  of  an  arcade  of 
eight  circular  arches,  supported  by  seven  flat  piers,  isolated,  and 
flanked  by  half  columns  of  cylindrical  character,  with  plain  capitals, 
under  which  is  a  cable  moulding;  above  this  arcade  is  the  lower 
triforium,  and  above  that  again  is  another,  through  which  are  soon 
the  windows  of  the  clerestory. 

The  lower  triforium  consists  of  a  succession  of  circular  arches 
of  the  same  span  as  those  of  the  arcade  below,  within  eacli  are  two 
circular  arches  resting  on  a  single  column ;  the  space  between  these 
two  smaller  ;» relics  is  filled  up  wilh  stone,  the  surface  of  which  is 
hatched  as  at  Rochester.  Unfortunately  bishop  Sherlock,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  rafters  nf  the  side  aisles  Avhich  were  visible  through 
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the  arches  themselves  of  tliis  lower  trit'onuin,  had  them  walled  up, 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  capitals  of  their  little  columns,  which  has 
dest  roved  all  proportion  and  greatly  injured  the  geneaul  effort.  Every 
visitor  will  at  once  admit  that  the  said  rafters  had  better  have  con- 
tinued to  be  visiMe,  as  they  still  are  in  the  nave  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  than  concealed  as  they  are  in  this.  Between  these  two 
naves  indeed  there  is  a  very  striking  analogy,  as  well  as  in  the  choirs 
of  both,  and  a  very  singular  coincidence  in  their  early  history,  both 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  both  rebuilt  about  the  same  time. 
Probablv,  therefore,  the  work  of  re-edification  was  entrusted  to  the 
same  architect,  and,  if  so,  the  great  similarity  in  the  plan  of  both  is  at 
once  accounted  for. 

Bishop  SefTrid's  addition  to  the  Cathedral  was,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  the  upper  triforium,  which  is  much  more  lofty  than  that 
beneath.  It  is  deemed  a  perfect  example  of  the  early  pointed  style, 
but  then  newly  sprung  up.  The  middle  arch  of  the  three  is  round, 
and  seems  to  have  been  so  constructed  merely  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  round  window  in  the  original  wall  behind  it.  It  is  as  usual 
elevated  above  the  other  two  which  are  pointed.  The  small  columns 
of  this  triforium  are  of  Petworth  marble,  with  capitals  carved  so  as 
to  represent  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree.  Slabs  of  the  same  material 
inserted  into  the  side  walls  rest  upon  the  pillars  and  support  the 
superstructure;  about  the  same  time  also  were  introduced  the  filleted 
clusters  attached  to  the  pillars  from  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the 
ribs  of  the  vaulting,  which  connects  very  well  with  the  upper  tri- 
forium and  the  string  courses  of  Purbeck  marble2.  The  vaulting  is  of 
early  but  uncertain  date,  apparently  subsequent  to  Seffrid's  work, 
and  not  much  so ;  but  the  architect  warned  by  two  conflagrations 
constructed  it  of  stone  and  chalk  instead  of  wood.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole  vaulting  was  painted  with 
various  scrolls  and  (loners,  in  gaudy  colours.  This  was  done  by  the 
direction  and  at  the  expence  of  Bishop  Sherburne.  We  come  now 
to  the  transept,  the  north  wing  of  which  is  appropriated  as  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter  the  (}reat;  it  is  of  equal  dimensions  with  the 
south  wing,  and  in  all  other  respects  is  very  similar  to  it.  The  south 

2  In  the  embellishment  til' flic  nave  hoth  i'urberk  and  IVfworth  iirtrble  were  used. 
The  former  is  superior  threat  1\  !o  the  latter  in  every  respect,  and  is  therefore  placed 
nearer  the  i-\  e.  A^  the  Pet  worth  m.irblc  is  i-  imposed  of  shelly  particles,  it  i*  nm.'h  nmry 
to  il>  >  . M  in  the  pii: 

i.   It, 
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wing  contains  the  monument  of  Bishop  Langton,  and  the  shrine  of 
St.  Richard,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  in  our 
account  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  this  see.  This  shrine  was 
finished  before  Bishop  Langton's  alteration  of  the  transept  already 
noticed  was  begun.  The  lancet  arch  which  connects  this  wing  of  the 
transept  with  the  side  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
that  style  upon  its  first  introduction  into  this  country.  The  side  walls 
of  this  portion  of  the  transept  were  embellished  in  1519,  at  the 
expence  of  Bishop  Sherburne,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  He 
employed  a  Flemish  artist  to  paint  two  large  pictures  upon  oak 
panel,  the  subjects  of  which  are  two  principal  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  see,  viz.  the  foundation  of  it  at  Selsey  by  Ccadwalla,  and  the 
establishment  of  four  prebends  by  himself.  To  these  paintings  have 
been  added  a  series  of  the  bishops  of  Selsey  and  Chiohester,  and  of 
the  kings  of  England.  In  their  original  state  the  two  first  named 
paintings  had  great  merit,  considering  the  time  in  which  they  were 
executed ;  but  having  been  much  injured  by  the  parliament  soldiers, 
their  restoration  was  intrusted  by  Bishop  Mawson  to  an  inferior  artist, 
which  has  been  destructive  of  all  their  original  merit,  except  the 
mere  outline  and  design. 

Between  the  nave  and  choir  was  once  the  oratory  of  Bishop 
Arundel,  built  before  A.D.  1477,  which  still  serves  as  a  dividing- 
screen  and  supports  the  organ.  It  consists  of  three  arches  :  the 
middle  one  by  which  the  choir  is  entered  having  only  half  the  breadth 
of  those  on  each  side  of  it.  The  roof  of  this  screen  is  beautifully 
fretted,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  series  of  small  niches,  in 
which  gilded  statues  of  saints  were  formerly  placed. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  choir  we  must  conduct  the 
reader  back  to  the  nave,  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  a  very 
remarkable  addition  which  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester  received  in 
that  part  of  it,  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

When  the  chantries  in  this  had  increased  to  a  number  not  common 
in  other  Cathedrals,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  adding  another  aisle  to 
each  of  those  already  built  on  each  side  of  the  nave;  in  which  sepa- 
rate oratories  might  be  constructed  for  the  various  offices  required 
by  the  founders  to  be  performed  in  them.  A  communication  was 
then  formed  by  piers  and  arches  with  the  original  aisles  on  each  side; 
and  whenever  the  modern  obstructions  shall  be  removed,  the  whole 
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area  will  extend  even  beyond  that  of  the  largest  Cathedrals,  and  will 
produce  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Indeed  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  SefTrid  to  the  original  purity  of  its  design  would  be  an 
event  very  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Bishop  Seflrid's  restored  church  terminated  with  the  east  i  ml  of 
the  present  choir,  which  extends  westward  across  the  transept  to  the 
nave.  The  stalK  \\ero  erected  by  Bishop  Sherburne;  they  are  of 
carved  oak,  good,  but  interior  to  those  of  many  other  Cathedrals; 
there  are  eighteen  on  each  side,  ;uid  the  whole  occupy  no  more  space 
than  the  area  under  the  great  central  tower.  The  ancient  episcopal 
throne  was  defaced  by  the  fanatical  soldiers  under  Waller's  com- 
mand; the  present  one  was  given  by  Bishop  Mawson.  The  choir 
extends  only  to  three  arcades  beyond  the  tower,  and  they  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  nave.  The  wainscot  screen  of  the  altar  is  very 
lofty  and  elaborate,  and  of  the  same  date  with  the  stalls.  In  1731 
the  present  marble  pavement  was  laid  down,  and  the  whole  uniformly 
painted  and  gilded  as  it  had  originally  been  by  Bishop  Sherburne. 
This  choir,  although  far  inferior  to  many  others,  if  space  or  splendour 
be  considered,  is  nevertheless  to  be  admired  for  its  simple  and 
characteristic  effect. 

We  come  now  to  the  presbytery,  beyond  the  choir  ;  it  consists 
of  two  arcades  only,  the  last  piers  of  which  have  slender  detached 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  plan  of  this  part  of  the  Cathedral 
was  probably  given  about  the  year  1230  by  Bishop  Neville,  adopted 
in  his  time  and  continued,  with  the  addition  of  the  Lady  Chapel  by- 
Bishop  St.  Leofard.  These  works  were  not  completed  before  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  lower  triforium  of  the  presby- 
tery is  beautifully  ornamented  with  much  rich  tracery  and  carving, 
and  the  pillars  of  it  are  of  Purbeck  marble  and  clustered.  There 
is  a  great  similarity  between  this  and  the  presbytery  added  to  Ely 
Cathedral  by  Bishop  Hotham,  in  the  year  1235;  although  it  must 
be  confessed  the  latter  presbytery  far  exceeds  the  former  both  in 
dimensions  and  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  ornamental  detail. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  prcsh\tery  is  the  entrance  into  the  Lady 
Chapel ;  of  the  interior  of  which  nothing  more  need  be  added  to  that 
which  has  been  already  either  stated  or  necessarily  implied  in  the 
account  of  its  erection  and  external  appearance. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  south  wing  of  the  transept  is  the  chapter- 
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house,  a  small  square  room,  the  arched  roof  and  window, >  of  which 
plainly  indicate  that  it  was  built  about  the  beginning-  oi%  towards  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  probably  the  \vork  of  Bishop 
Neville,  by  whom  the  dean  and  chapter  were  firsl  established.  The 
sacristy  (no\v  the  vestry)  is  a  large  room  added  by  Bishop  Langton.  In 
it  is  placed  an  ancient  oak  chest,  made  of  the  rudest  planks,  eight  feet 
long  by  twenty  inches  broad,  having  five  locks  of  curious  construction. 
Mr.  Dallaway,  (from  whose  valuable  history  of  Western  Sussex  the 
principal  part  of  our  information  upon  the  history  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  has  been  gleaned),  declares  this  chest  to  be  most  unques- 
tionably a  work  of  Saxon  times,  and  thai  it  is  known  to  have  been 
originally  brought  from  Selsoy.  Above  that,  room,  and  having  a 
spacious  round  staircase  communicating  with  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir,  is  the  bishop's  consistory  court,  of  the  same  dimensions.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI..  and  fitted  up  for  the  trial  of 
heretics,  particularly  the  Lollards,  then  a  prevailing  sect.  Behind 
the  scats  of  the  official  and  his  assistants  is  a  sliding  door  in  the 
wainscot,  concealing  a  room  in  which  the  prisoners  \vere  confined,  and 
from  which  they  were  brought  out  one  by  one  into  the  court.  Of  the 
monuments  which  remain  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  :— 
1.  That  of  Richard  de  la  AVyche,  or  St.  Richard.  On  a  table  tomb 
is  the  figure  of  the  canonized  bishop  in  his  robes,  within  a  spacious 
and  richly  decorated  arcade  of  three  arches,  supported  on  small 
clustered  columns,  terminated  by  cro'-keted  pinnacles.  The  arches 
are  leathered,  and  have  very  graceful  flowing  canopies  elegantly 
crocketed,  and  terminated  by  finials.  The  roof  of  this  arcade  is  of 
i  -  i  i  ful  fretwork.  "2.  A  table  tomb  of  Bishop  Langton,  with  a  figure 
of  the  prelate  somewhat  larger  than  life,  within  an  arched  recess, 
very  similar  to  the  forme/.  •}.  The  table  tomb  of  Bishop  Sherburne, 
with  the  figure  of  the  bishop  also  in  his  robes,  beneath  a  single  arched 
SS,  ornamented  wiih  good  feathered  panelling.  These  are  all  the 
ancient  monuments  of  any  account  now  in  existence,  and  even  these 
have  suiTercd  much  mutilation  in  the  days  of  fanaticism.  Among 
t'.e  modern  monuments  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  which  has 
been  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Collins.  It  is  of  Flaxman's 
:  -n,  and  does  credit  to  his  splendid  talents  as  a  sculptor.  The 
poet  is  represented  sitting  in  a  reclining  post ure  during  a  lucid  interval 
of  the  malady  to  which  he  was  subject ;  as  if  seeking  consolation  in 
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the  pages  of  the  Neu  Te>t;ijiienf,  which  is  open  before  him,  whilst  his 
lyre  and  oi.e  of  his  best  compositions  lie  neglected  at  his  feet.  Two 
other  mural  tablets  by  the  same  artist,  one  to  the  memory  of  Dean 
Ball,  ami  the  other  to  that  of  Alderman  Dear,  are  among  tbe  happiest 
\vorks  of  human  genius. 

The  bishops  of  Chichester  had  in  former  times  no  fewer  than  four 
large  palaces  in  the  country,  besides  several  smaller  ones  for  the  sake 
of  more  retirement  and  privacy,  and  one  very  large  one  in  London. 
Of  all  these  residences  one  only  now  remains,  vix.  the  palace  at 
Chichester,  westward  of  the  Cathedral,  which,  for  the  antiquity  of 
some  portions  of  it,  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  It  is  usually 
called  Chichester  House.  A  Roman  pavement  and  some  coins 
having  been  discovered  about  the  premises;  it  is  conjectured  that  this 
palace  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa.  The  most  ancient  parts 
of  the  building  are — 1.  The  chapel  of  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  the 
intersecting  ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  more  complicated  than  in  earlier 
examples  of  this  style.  The  door  is  circular  headed,  with  a  Xorman 
moulding.  The  windows  are  of  a  much  later  date.  Ordinations 
are  sometimes  performed  in  it.  2.  The  large  old  kitchen  of  the 
conventual  form  and  construction,  with  a  double  arched  door,  and 
a  roof  supported  by  trusses  of  oak  beams  at  the  four  angles.  3. 
The  hall  which  corresponds  with  the  kitchen  in  every  respect;  this 
room-  was  formerly  applied  to  the  purposes  not  only  of  hospitality, 
but  of  judicial  proceedings  also.  It  had  probably  become  ruinous 
before  the  time  of  Bishop  Sherburne,  who  remodelled  it,  when  he 
rebuilt  that  wing  of  the  palace,  and  divided  it  into  a  lower  and  upper 
apartment.  Few  examples  of  timber  frame  ceilings  remain  so  per- 
fi-ri  at  this  day  as  this  of  the  present  refectory,  or  great  dining  room; 
it  is  painted  in  compartments  with  Gothic  scrolls,  and  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  connected  with  Bishop  Sherburne. 

The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  the  revenues  of  the  see 
are  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  £'677.  Lv.  :V.  per  annum;  the  present 
annual  value  somewhat  exceeds  £2,000. 

The  bishops  of  Chichester  were  formerly  ex  ojficio  confessors  to 
the  queens  of  England. 

The  establishment  of  this  Cathedral  at  present  consists  of  a  bishop, 
*  dean,  two  archdeacons,  viz.  of  Chichester  and  Le\ves,  four  canons 
residentiary,  twenty-eight  prebendaries,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
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chapter,  a  precentor,  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  twelve  vicars  choral, 
besides  an  organist  and  choristers.  The  diocese  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  county  of  Sussex. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follows  : — Xave,  from  the 
west  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  156  feet  long  and  26  wide ; 
original  aisles  12  feet,  additional  14  feet,  total  internal  width  91  feet 
9  inches.  Transept,  130  feet  long  and  34  wide.  Choir,  from  entrance 
to  altar  screen,  105  feet  long  and  26  wide;  aisles  12  feet,  total  width 
60  feet.  From  the  back  of  choir  to  the  entrance  of  Lady  Chapel,  56 
feet  2  inches.  The  chapel  and  anti-room  62  feet  9  inches  long  and 
20  feet  7  inches  wide.  Height  of  the  spire,  271  feet ;  vaulting  of 
nave,  61  feet  6  inches;  of  choir,  59  feet  2  inches;  under  the  tower, 
67  feet;  chapel,  22  feet  high. 

AVe  will  now  conclude  our  history  and  description  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  pre- 
lates who  have  presided  over  the  diocese. 

Richard  Poore,  elected  in  1215,  was  translated  to  Salisbury  in 
1217  ;  his  talents  as  an  architect  are  most  renowned.  The  present 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury  Avas  designed  by  him  and  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  before  he  died.  That  Cathedral  alone  is  sufficient 
to  perpetuate  his  name. 

Ralph  Neville,  elected  in  1222,  was  also  chancellor  of  England  ; 
he  greatly  improved  the  revenue^. of  the  see,  and  built  the  episcopal 
residence  in  London,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  is  said  also  to  have  designed  and  begun  the  spire,  which 
was  far  from  being  completed  at  his  death,  in  the  year  12443. 

Richard  de  laWyche,  elected  in  1245,  a  prelate  renowned  for  his 
unbounded  charity  to  the  poor,  and  ardent  zeal  for  preaching  to  the 
people,  who  followed  him  by  thousands,  perhaps,  however,  more  for 
the  sake  of  his  gifts,  than  for  his  doctrine.  He  died  in  1258,  and 
when  his  body  was  being  prepared  for  interment,  it  was  found  wrapped 
in  a  shirt  of  horse  hair,  and  bound  with  circles  of  iron.  3Iay  not  the 
words  of  the  prophet  be  fairly  brought  to  bear  upon  this  and  such  like 

3  A  singular  expedient  was        [<      d  and  put  in  practice  future]      • -.  \ation 

ff  this  spire-  intern]     ••  •     •  ms,  ii  nger  apprel    i 'dud  from  the 

effect  •  r-stonn  in  1721,  by  which  several  Uu   •  •  •  <l  out,  which 

iiiineJialrly  replaced,  and  the  I  ed,     Tin.-  expedient  is 

this:  at  •    a  '          fl  •      :        b     e      '     '       pire  a  floor  i  -  tided  l>y  irons  attached 

Dally  to  tli"  linial,  and  which  int  reect  th  i ;  •  \< TV  angle  of  the  spire, 

and  acting  as  a  weight,  it  is  thought,  contribute  much  to  the  ncdl'ty  of,  the  structure  by 
preserving  the  equilibrium. 
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acts  of  severe  mortification  of  the  body,  and  the  question  put  to  the 
advocates  of  these  things,  "  Who  hath  required  these  things  at  your 
hands  to  (read  my  courts?"  Many  miracle  an-  reported  to  have 
been  wrought  by  this  prelate  in  his  life-time,  and  after  his  decease, 
these,  together  with  a  life  of  austere  piety,  led  to  his  canonization  in 
the  year  1'2«>2.  This  event  became  immediately  a  fruitful  sourer-  of 
great  revenue  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  and  ceased  to  be  so  only  with 
the  superstition  in  which  it  originated. 

John  Kemp,  elected  in  the  year  J  120,  and  afterwards  attained 
the  highest  honours  in  the  state  under  the  king,  and  in  the  church 
had  no  superior  but  the  pope.  In  1421  he  was  translated  to  London; 
in  1426  he  became  archbishop  of  York,  over  which  province  he  pre- 
sided twenty-eight  years,  and  was  then  removed  to  Canterbury.  For 
four  years  he  was  chancellor  of  England.  While  he  was  archbishop 
of  York,  he  was  created  a  cardinal,  in  the  year  1439.  While  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  founded  a  college  at  Wye,  in  Kent.  He  died 
in  the  year  1-155,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

Adam  Molyneux,  elected  in  1415,  was  very  zealously  attached 
to  Henry  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  privy  council 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  Alarmed  at  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
times,  as  some  say,  or  as  others,  finding  himself  unable  to  discharge 
any  longer  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  he  obtained  permission  to 
resign  his  bishopric,  and  to  go  abroad  with  an  annuity  for  his  main- 
tenance of  five  hundred  marks;  but  in  the  same  year,  1449,  while  at 
Portsmouth  preparing  for  his  voyage,  he  was  basely  murdered  in  a 
boat  by  some  sailors,  hired  for  the  purpose,  as  historians  assert,  by 
Richard,  duke  of  York. 

Reynold  Pecocke,  elected  in  1449,  was  unjustly  removed  for 
having  boldly  declared  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  and  morals  of  the  clergy ;  he  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  bishop  in  England  who  dared  to  do  this  during  his  episcopate. 
He  held  the  see  thirteen  years,  and  was  then  publicly  tried  for  heresy, 
was  obliged  to  recant,  was  then  degraded  from  his  office,  when  all  his 
writings  were  burnt,  and  he  himself,  half  prisoner,  half  guest,  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  abbot  of  Thorney,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
who  had  with  him  an  annual  salary  of  1'  10.  for  his  maintenance. 
This  unfortunate  prelate  has  been  accused  of  holding  and  touching 
doctrine-:  ttfii  ^ocinian  cast.  However  tin-?  mav  be,  he  did  not  long 
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survive  his  degradation ;  but  died  of  grief  at  Thorney,  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1462. 

Edward  Storey,  elected  in  1478,  built  the  beautiful  market  cross 
in  the  city  of  Chichester,  and  founded  the  grammar  school  there.  He 
died  in  the  year  1502. 

Richard  Montagu,  elected  in  1628,  was  a  prelate  of  great  eru- 
dition, the  most  acute  and  powerful  controversalist  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  avowed  and  equal  opposition  both  to  papists 
and  puritans  were  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  day  for  promotion  to  the  bench  of  bishops;  it  certainly 
procured  for  him  the  see  of  Chichester  first,  and  his  translation  after- 
wards to  that  of  Norwich  in  1638,  which  he  retained  only  three 
years,  dying  in  1641,  bishop  of  that  see. 

Henry  King,  elected  in  1641,  was  son  of  John  King,  bishop  of 
London,  who  was  the  great  nephew  of  Robert  King,  the  last  abbot 
of  Oseney  and  first  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  is  ranked  among  the  best 
poets  of  his  own  times,  and  was  a  most  popular  preacher,  as  in  his 
discourses  he  adopted  the  language  and  manner  of  the  puritans,  a 
sect  then  daily  gaining  ground  in  the  kingdom.  His  acceptance  of 
the  mitre  lost  for  him  the  former  good  opinion  of  the  parliament :  so 
that  at  the  siege  of  Chichester  his  Cathedral  was  attacked  with  ten- 
fold fury,  his  palace  and  goods  ransacked  and  destroyed,  and  he 
himself  treated  with  cruel  indignity  by  the  soldiery.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  Chichester,  and  repaired  the  Cathedral  and  palace, 
and  died  in  1669. 

John  Lake,  elected  in  16S5.  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  James  II.,  refused  with  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  four  other  bishops 
to  repeat  them  to  William  III.,  and  was  therefore  suspended  from  his 
functions  and  emoluments,  and  died  in  London  a  few  months  after  his 
deprivation,  in  the  year  1680.  Every  action  of  his  lite  was  marked 
by  firmness  and  consistent  conduct. 

Thomas  Manningham,  elected  in  1709,  was  also  chaplain  to  Queen 
Anne,  who  being  ill,  the  bishop  was  desired  to  read  prayers  in  another 
room;  but  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  choose  to  whistle  the  prayers  of  llio 
church  through  a  key-hole." 

Bishops  Patrick  and  Mawson,  having  both  been  translated  to  Kly, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  historv  of  that  Cathedral. 
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TfiE  Christian  religion  in  England  gradually  declined  from  the  time 
of  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  was  entirely  extinct  in  many  parts,  when 
Pope  Gregory  sent  a  number  of  missionaries  from  Rome,  with  the 
famous  Augustin  at  their  head,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  con- 
version of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  This  company  of  preachers  arrived 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  597. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  at  that  time  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
East  Anglia,  which  was  fonnded  by  Uffa,  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
Woden,  about  the  year  575. 

Redwald,  grandson  of  Uffa,  was  persuaded  by  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  accordingly  baptized 
in  the  year  599.  Ethelbert,  at  the  instigation  of  Augustin,  founded 
a  church  at  Cratendune,  one  mile  from  the  present  city  of  Ely,  soon 
after  Redwald's  conversion;  and  Redwald  himself,  it  is  asserted, 
founded  one  in  Ely.  This  is  nevertheless  questioned  by  some,  and 
yet  all  are  agreed  that  he  certainly  founded  one  at  Rendlesham,  in 
Suffolk,  one  of  his  royal  seats.  Redwald,  however,  soon  after  his 
conversion  relapsed  into  idolatry,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  and 
other  evil  councillors;  and  yet  not  so  as  wholly  to  reject  the  Christian 
religion,  for  he  had  in  the  same  building  an  altar  dedicated  to  Christ 
and  another  to  idols.  Probably  his  conversion  was  never  sound  and 
sincere,  or  perhaps  he  was  but  imperfectly  instructed  ;  however  this 
may  be,  he  has  the  character  of  having  been  indifferent  about  all 
religion,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  under  such  a  king,  the  Christian 
religion  languished  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  the  kingdom  of 
East  Anglia.  Redwald  died  in  the  year  62i,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Eorpwald,  who  was  not  converted  and  baptized  till  after  he 
ascended  the  throne.  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  persuasion 
of  his  friend  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a  very  zealous 
Christian.  Under  Eorpwald,  had  he  lived,  the  Christian  religion 
would  have  flourished,  but  the  general  conversion  of  the  East  Angles 
was  soon  again  interrupted  by  his  death,  He  was  slain  by  Ricbert, 
&  pagan,  who  &t  the  same  time  took  powewion  of  the  kingdom,  though 
vol.  n.  & 
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he  was  never  firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  For  three  years  nothing 
but  confusion  and  misery  was  to  be  seen  in  East  Anglia.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  Sigebert,  the  brother  of  Eorpwald  then  an 
exile  in  France  (though  on  what  account  is  not  known),  returned 
to  England,  and  was  soon  after  placed  on  the  throne  which  his  father 
and  brother  had  filled  before  him.  During  the  period  of  his  banish- 
ment in  France  he  had  been  converted  and  baptized,  and  is  said  by 
historians  to  have  been  an  eminently  virtuous  and  pious  prince.  The 
origin  of  the  neighbouring  university  of  Cambridge  is  attributed  to 
him  :  he  founded  also  a  bishop's  see  at  Dunwich,  an  abbey  at  Burgh 
Castle,  and  another  at  Bury,  all  in  Suffolk.  After  a  prosperous  reign 
of  four  years,  in  which  the  general  conversion  of  his  subjects  was 
completed,  he  retired  from  his  kingdom  and  the  world  into  his  own 
abbey  at  Burgh  Castle,  where  he  took  the  profession  and  habit  of 
religion.  He  resigned  his  crown  in  favour  of  Egric,  his  cousin,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  coadjutor  with  him  in  the  kingdom. 

About  four  years  after  the  abdication  of  Sigebert,  Penda,  the 
pagan  king  of  Mercia,  came  suddenly  with  a  powerful  army  into 
East  Anglia,  and  laid  the  whole  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
In  this  distress  Egric  and  his  subjects  besought  Sigebert  to  come 
forth  from  his  retirement,  and  lend  them  his  powerful  assistance  by  his 
advice  and  his  presence.  He  resisted,  however,  their  first  solicitation, 
and  replied  to  it,  that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his  religious 
profession  and  habit  to  bear  arms;  but  on  a  second  application,  he  so 
far  yielded  to  their  wishes  as  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  appear  with 
the  army  on  the  field  of  battle,  though  he  would  have  nothing  in  his 
hand  but  a  wand,  and  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  resolution  of  taking 
no  active  part  in  the  fight.  The  consequence  was  that  both  Sigebert 
and  Egric  were  slain,  and  their  whole  army  defeated. 

To  Egric  succeeded  Anna,  the  son  of  Enus,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Redwald,  Anna  was  an  excellent  Christian  prince,  greatly  and 
justly  beloved  by  all  his  subjects.  In  his  time  Christianity  nourished ; 
but  the  same  Penda  mine  again  into  East  Anglia,  the  country  was 
a^ain  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  the  good  king  Anna,  withh  is  eldest 
son,  Jurmmus,  both  slain.  Before  Anna  came  to  the  throne  he  mar- 
ried Hereswitha,  daughter  of  Hereric,  grandson  of  Edwin  and  sister 
of  the  famous  St.  Hilda,  the  foundress  of  "Whit by  Abbey.  By 
Hereswitha,  Anna  had  a  numerous,  and  as  Bede  says,  a  glorious 
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offspring,  viz.  Jurminus,  slain  Avith  his  lather  in  the  field  of  battle; 
Adulfus,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom ;  Erkenwald,  who 
was  bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  675,  and  founded  the  abbey  of 
Barking,  in  Essex;  Sexburga,  who  was  married  to  Ercombert,  king 
of  Kent;  Edelburga,  who  became  abbess  of  Barking;  Withburga,  who 
founded  a  nunnery  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk;   and  Etheldreda, 
the  renowned  foundress  of  the  abbey  in  Ely,  who  was  born  about  the 
year  630,  at  Ixning,  then  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  but  now 
a  small  village  in  the  most  western  part  of  Suffolk,  bordering  on 
Cambridgeshire.      Etheldreda  became  the  first  abbess  of  her  own 
foundation  at  Ely,  about  the  year  673,  which  she  governed  so  as  to 
gain  the  esteem  and  veneration  not  only  of  all  the  members  of  her 
convent,  but  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.     She  died 
in  the  year  679,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Sexburga,  who  was 
then  become  a  widow.     Sexburga  governed  the  establishment  with 
equal  credit  to  herself  and  advantage  to  the  convent  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  twenty  years,  and  dying  in  the  year  699,  was  succeeded 
by  her  own  daughter  Ermenilda ;  how  long  she  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  convent  is  not  known,  but  her  fame  as  a  good  abbess  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  those  who  preceded  her  in  the  same  place 
and  dignity.     She  had  a  daughter  named  Werburga,  who  became  the 
next  abbess  on  the  death  of  her  mother  ;  of  Werburga  we  know  but 
little  more  than  that,  like  her  predecessors  and  relatives,  she  also  was 
canonized;  and  hence  we  may  presume  she  was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  them  in  respect  of  piety  and  charity,  and  those  austere  virtues  and 
mortifications  which  usually  paved  the  way  for  a  reception  into  the 
calendar.     The  time  of  her  death  is  not  knoAvn,  nor  the  manner  of  it, 
but  many  abbesses  after  St.  Werburga  succeeded  each  other  till  the 
year  870,  when  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  and 
shortly  after  that  was  occupied  by  a  college  of  secular  priests  till  the 
reign  of  King  Edgar,  when  the  abbey  was  refounded  by  Ethelwold, 
bishop   of  Winchester,  in  the  year  970.     Brithnoth,  prior  of  Win* 
Chester,  was  the  first  abbot :  he  was  placed  here  by  the  founder,  and 
rebuilt  the  conventual  church.     In  1066,  Thurstan  was  abbot,  and 
defended  the  Isle  of  Ely  seven  years  against  William  the  Conqueror. 
In  1081  Simeon,  another  prior  of  Winchester,  was  elected  abbot,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Cathedral.     After  his  death  there 
was  a  vacancy  of  seven  years.     In  1100  a  person,  who  is  called  only 
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Richard,  .succeeded  Simeon.  This  abbot  Richard  obtained  the  king's 
licence  and  the  pope's  consent  to  erect  the  abbey  into  a  bishopric,  but 
he  died  before  the  change  was  legally  effected.  In  1107  Hervey, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  from  which  see  it  is  said  he  was  unjustl}-  driven 
away,  was  elected  abbot  of  Ely.  He  renewed  the  attempt  of  his 
predecessor  to  make  Ely  a  bishop's  see,  and  after  two  years  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  himself  the  first  bishop  of  it.  Many  obstacles 
presented  themselves,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  overcome  them 
all.  After  the  change  had  been  determined  upon,  the  next  question 
was  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  new  diocese.  Ely  was  already 
a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  claimed 
some  sort  of  jurisdiction  within  the  Isle  of  Ely  itself,  though  it  seems 
this  claim  had  never  been  legally  settled  in  their  favour.  Hervey 
communicated  with  Robert,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  was  at  length  agreed  upon  between  them,  that  the  manor  of 
Spaldwick,  in  Huntingdonshire,  then  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  of  Ely,  should  be  given  up  and  conveyed  to  Robert  and  his 
successors  for  ever,  in  exchange  for  all  his  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  the 
isle,  and  all  his  episcopal  rights  over  the  whole  county  of  Cambridge, 
which  was  henceforth  to  form  the  new  diocese  of  Ely.  The  matter 
was  next  brought  before  a  council  assembled  in  London  by  the  king's 
desire  in  the  year  1108,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  was  too  extensive  for  the  superintendence  of  one  bishop,  and 
that  the  interests  of  religion  required  that  another  bishopric  should 
be  taken  out  of  it,  whose  see  should  be  fixed  in  the  abbey  of  Ely. 
To  this  arrangement  the  pope,  on  application  being  made  to  him, 
readily  consented.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  see  and  diocese  of  Ely. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  that  superb  fabric  whose 
foundations  were  laid  as  an  abbey,  but  which  very  soon  after  became 
a  Cathedral  Church. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  Cathedral  wore  laid  by  Simeon, 
abbot  of  Ely  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  William  Rufus:  he  did  not 
live  to  furnish  more  than  the  old  choir  and  the  transept.  Of  his  work 
the  transept  only  now  remains.  The  nave,  great  western  tower  (as 
high  as  the  first  battlements),  with  its  south  wing,  are  the  next  por- 
tions in  point  of  antiquity:  the  former  was  finished  in  1174,  and  the 
latter  in  1189.  In  1200  the  western  portico  was  begun  and  finished 
in  1215;  it  was  anciently  called  the  Galilee.  Of  these  adjuncts  to 
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our   Cathedrals   some,   account  lias    been  given  in  the   history  and 
description  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

In  1552  the  Cathedral  \vus  extended  eastward  six  arches  more. 
This  building  is  called  the  presbytery.  About  the  same  time  a  spire 
was  erected  on  the  old  central  tower,  which  in  all  probability  con- 
tributed to  its  downfall,  which  happened  in  the  year  1322. 

In  1321  the  new  Lady  Chapel,  now  Trinity  Church,  was  begun. 

In  1322  the  octagon  was  begun,  and  in  the  year  following  the 
building  of  the  three  arches  eastward  of  it,  the  former  ones  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  old  tower  principally  in  that 
direction.  In  1328  the  stone  work  of  the  octagon  was  finished.  In 
1342  the  wood  work  and  roof  of  the  octagon  and  lantern  were  com- 
pleted; and  about  the  same  time  the  stalls  of  the  choir  were  erected. 
In  1349  the  Lady  Chapel  was  finished.  In  1373  three  windows 
on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery  were  rebuilt 
in  the  newer  style,  to  agree  with  the  adjoining  building. 

In  1380  the  octagonal  building  and  four  angular  turrets  were 
erected  on  the  original  western  tower.  In  1405  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  arches  and  piers  Avhich  support  the  great 
tower,  on  account  of  this  superstructure.  This  was  done  by  casing 
them  with  stone  :  and  in  1454  it  became  necessary  to  add  still  more 
to  the  strength  of  these  piers  and  arches,  and  which  was  at  that  time 
more  effectually  performed. 

In  1460  tAVo  more  windows  were  inserted  on  the  north  side  of  the 
presbytery.  In  1488  the  chapel  of  Bishop  Alcock  was  erected,  and 
in  1534  that  of  Bishop  West ;  since  which  nothing  has  been  built, 
but  many  things  destroyed.  The  cloisters  were  taken  down  in  1650, 
and  irreparable  mischief  at  the  same  time  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  Cathedral.  Since  that  period  many  and  important  have  been  the 
repairs,  which  time  and  accidents  have  rendered  necessary.  In  1662 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  repaired.  In  1G69  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  north  wing  of  the  great  transept  fell  down  and  was 
restored.  In  1748  the  spire  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
top  of  the  great  western  tower,  which  was  so  much  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ely,  that  they  petitioned  to  have  it  remain,  which 
petition  was  granted,  but  the  spire  has  since  been  removed.  In  1762 
the  wood  work  of  the  octagon  and  lantern  were  thoroughly  and  very 
cleverly  repaired.  In  1768  the  roof  of  the  presbytery  was  repaired, 
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and  at  the  same  time  the  upper  part  of  the  east  end  being  two  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  was  skilfully  restored  to  its  proper  position 
by  that  most  able  mechanic  and  architect,  Mr.  Essex.  In  1770  the 
choir  was  removed  into  the  presbytery,  by  which  all  the  interior  effect 
of  the  Cathedral  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  1801  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tower  were  repaired,  and  in  the  following  year  the  roof  of  the 
Lady  Chapel.  In  the  same  year  the  outside  of  the  galilee  was 
restored  and  beautified,  as  was  also  the  inside  of  the  great  tower. 
For  the  former  part  of  the  foregoing  information  we  are  indebted 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Bentham's  excellent  history  of  this  Cathedral,  and  for 
the  latter  to  Mr.  Miller's  description  of  the  same,  than  which  no  visitor 

have  a  more  faithful,  useful,  or  pleasant  guide  in  his  hand,  while 
he  inspects  this  highly  interesting  and  imposing  edifice. 

Few  Cathedrals  indeed  have  had  the  advantage  of  such  an  his- 
torian as  Bentham,  and  few  historians  have  had  such  a  subject  for 
their  investigation  as  Ely  Cathedral  presents.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  very  first  magnitude  and  importance.  A  more  vast,  magnificent, 
and  beautiful  display  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  especially  of 
the  different  periods  of  the  pointed  style,  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
The  Norman  portion  of  the  building  is  late  in  its  date,  and  lighter  in 
its  character  than  earlier  examples  of  the  same  style  :  indeed,  in  many 
places  it  bears  evident  marks  of  transition  from  the  round  to  the 
pointed  style. 

Of  the  various  portions  of  the  present  Cathedral,  then,  the  dates 
are  well  ascertained  from  authentic  documents.  This  being  the  case, 
and  the  fact  admitted  that  the  pointed  style  continually  progressed 
all  over  England  at  least,  and  with  nearly  equal  pace,  it  follows  that 
the  several  portions  of  Ely  Cathedral  become  valuable  as  criterions 
of  the  age  of  other  buildings  in  this  country,  in  the  absence  of  more 
precise  and  certain  evidence. 

Of  each  of  the  three  successive  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  Ely 
pos--  i  its  Cathedral  Church  a  pure  and  perfect  specimen;  pure 

as  being  free  from  all  transition  mixture,  and  perfect  as  to  the  design 
and  execution  of  the  detail.  The  galilee  and  the  presbytery  were 
built  when  the  first  or  early  English  style  was  settled  and  perfected; 
Tin  thre<  irches  east  of  it,  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  when 

the  second,  lei  ^ruted  English,  was  in  that  state;  and  Bishop 
Ale  :,  A\heii  the  third,  or  perpendicular  style,  had  reached, 

the  same, 
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It  lias  been  observed  that  there  is  more  variety  of  plan  among  the 
Cathedrals  °f  ^1(>  pointed  stylo  in  Kmrlaml  than  among  those  of  the 
saint'  style  in  France.  However  this  may  he,  then-  is  certainly  in 
every  Cathedral  in  Kngland  something  pernliar  lo  it-. <-\\',  and  this  oi' 
Ely  has  more  peculiarities  than  any  other  in  England,  lor,  first,  the 
great  west  tower,  with  ils  south  wing,  Ims  no  parallel  in  England. 
At  Bangor,  the  Cathedral  has  indeed  a  to\ver  at  the  \\csi  end,  and  so 
have  the  parish  churches  of  England  \  ery  generally,  than  which  that 
Cathedral  is  nothing  more  in  its  external  appearance;  and  if  the 
towers  could  be  compared  (which  would  be  like  comparing  a  giant  to 
a  dwarf,  or  a  mountain  to  a  mole  hill,)  yet  Bangor  tower  has  no 
wing;  that  feature  is  entirely  peculiar  to  Ely  Cathedral.  Another 
peculiarity  is  the  octagon  with  its  lantern ;  another,  the  unusual  size 
and  situation  of  the  Lady  Chapel ;  and,  lastly,  the  anti-choir  or  space 
between  the  octagon  and  the  choir  screen.  This  peculiarity  indeed 
is  of  modern  date,  and  no  part  of  the  original  design.  The  want  of 
cloisters  and  a  chapter-house  is  an  accidental  circumstance;  both 
once  existed,  as  some  remains  of  both,  which  are  still  visible,  suf- 
ficiently prove. 

Several  different  sorts  of  stone  have  boon  made  use  of  in  the 
building  of  this  ( 'athedral,  all  of  which  must  have  been  brought  fjom 
various  places,  and  some  from  considerable  distances.  There  is 
besides  in  the  construction  of  the  interior  detail  a  vast  quantity  of 
Purbcck  marble,  and  of  a  soft  stone  of  a  chalky  nature,  Avhich.  is 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  chinch. 

From  these  general  remarks  we  will  now  proceed  to  take  a  more 
particular  survey  of  every  part  of  this  huge  and  solemn  pile. 


EXTERIOPv. 

The  west  front  of  a  Cathedral  is  usually  the  most  important  and 
imposing  portion   of   its  exterior;  and  had  this   of  Ely  Catli- 
remained  in  ils  original  state,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  cxo. 
it.  in  impressive  grandeur.     But,  alas!  the  north  wing  is  gone;  and 
the  tower,  by  the  additional  oeta^on  and  turrets,  •  spoken  of, 

being  raised   upon   if,  is  become  "f  ;l   l!'ost  disproportionate  h.      h 
The  galilee,  also  a  most  beaiitiiui  object  in  itself,  helps  to  destroy  the 
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harmony  of  the  whole.  But  take  that  away,  which  formed  no  part 
of  the  original  design ;  take  down  also  the  octagonal  addition  to  the 
tower  with  its  turrets,  and  erect  the  north  wing-  exactly  like  the  south 
which  still  remains,  and  a  more  august  and  striking  facade  cannot,  be 
conceived.  Such  was  the  noble  design  of  the  architect,  and  for  a  few 
years  it  probably  existed  in  that  state.  Is  it  ever  likely  to  be  seen 
so  again  ?  Prudence  may  perhaps  hereafter  demand  the  demolition 
of  the  offensive  octagon  and  turrets,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  But, 
alas !  the  same  motive  must  ever  operate  in  these  days  against  the 
re-edification  of  the  north  wing. 

Geoffry  Ridel,  the  third  bishop,  designed  and  lived  to  finish, 
nearly,  the  original  west  front.  He  died  in  1189,  and  nothing  but 
the  battlements  of  the  original  tower  were  left  for  his  successor 
Longchamp,  to  erect.  With  respect  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower 
and  turrets  above  the  original  battlements,  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  bishop  or  convent  is  not  certain,  it  was  injudicious  on  all 
accounts ;  its  injurious  effects  were  very  soon  perceived,  and  vast 
sums  were  expended  to  counteract  them  at  different  times.  This 
great  superincumbent  weight  in  all  probability  has  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  north  wing.  Whenever  the  former  shall  be  taken 
off,  the  materials  should  in  all  justice  and  fairness  be  employed  in 
the  re-construction  of  the  latter.  These  wings  of  the  great  tower 
formed  a  sort  of  second  transept  to  the  church  at  that  point :  they 
had,  and  the  south  wing  still  has,  polygonal  turrets  at  the  angles; 
that  at  the  south-west  angle  is  nearlv  double  the  diameter  of  the 
other,  though  they  are  of  equal  height.  They  seem  to  be  dodecagons 
engaged,  that  is,  eight  of  their  sides  are  external,  and  four  within 
the  walls  of  the  building  which  they  thus  Hank.  This  wing  with  its 
turrets  is  covered  all  ovev  with  ranges  of  arches  one  above  another; 
the  three  lowest  are  circular,  the  fourth  are  trefoil-headed,  the  fifth, 
and  all  above  on  the  turrets,  which  rise  considerably  above  the  wing, 
arc  pointed  and  profusely  adorned  with  Norman  mouldings;  the  wing 
and  turrets  are  both  embattled. 

The  western  portico  or  galilee  by  which  the  Cathedral  is  entered 

is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  early  English  style,  and  being,  as  is 

0       ••'••'   I     -         ork  of  Bishop  Kustachius   is  a.  very  early 

exftmp]         be  perfec   state  ol      it  style    •'•  •  Eustachius  died  in  the 

year  121  ..  •;..  wustbftVi  l  Rt 
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live    5  fore  the   present    Cathedral   of  Salisbury    was    1' 

Witliin  the  large  arch  arc  two  smaller  ones,  feathered,  resting  on  a 
single  clustered  column,  which  divide.-  the  entrance  into  two  e<|inl 
parts.  The  intervening  space  above  the  smaller  arch  is  adorned  with 
an  elegant  leafy  pattern  of  open  stone  work,  not  unlike  the  tracery 
often  found  in  the  heads  of  windows  belonging  to  the  succeeding 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  Above  this  portal  are  three  tall  lancet- 
headed  windows  of  one  light  each,  the  centre  one  only  a  very  little 
taller  than  the  other  two :  the  space  on  each  side  the  windows  and 
portal  is  adorned  with  four  tiers  of  arches,  supported  on  slender 
columns,  and  flanked  by  clustered  buttresses  terminated  by  plain 
conical  pinnacles.  It  is  surmounted  also  by  an  embattled  parapet, 
the  middle  portion  of  which  rises  higher  than  the  rest. 

The  nave  and  transept,  with  their  side  aisles,  are  very  nearly 
alike  on  both  sides  the  Cathedral,  the  clerestory  exactly  so,  vi/..  a 
plain  parapet,  projecting  a  little  and  supported  by  pilasters,  dividing 
it  into  compartments,  which  are  filled  up  with  three  round  arches  on 
slender  cylindrical  columns  with  plain  capitals;  the  middle  one  forms 
a  window  of  one  light,  and  is  wider  and  rises  higher  than  the  others. 
The  side  aisles  are  embattled,  and  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
compartments  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  in  the  clerestory,  but  by 
slightly  projecting  buttresses  instead  of  pilasters;  they  are  also 
divided  horizontally  by  a  string  course  into  two  stories.  The  windows, 
with  the  exception  of  three  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  (which  are 
of  the  original  form,)  are  all  insertions  of  later  ages,  some  of  decorated 
and  some  of  perpendicular  character. 

The  cloisters  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  the  north-east 
angle  of  them  is  still  perfect;  and  other  portions  in  ruins  are  still 
visible  in  the  dean's  garden.  Under  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
cloisters  is  what  is  called  the  monk's  entrance  into  the  Cathedral,  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  same  is  the  prior's;  they  are  both  of  A' or- 
man  architecture,  the  former  richly  sculptured,  and  the  Intter  a  still 
more  magnificent  and  elaborate  work  of  that  style. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  cloister  stood  the  chapter-house, 
which  only  just  enough  remains  to  shew  that  it  was  a  building  co-;-val 
with  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  Cathedral. 

The  south  and  lie  s  <>f  the  transept,  are  not  exactly  similar, 

the  principal  different  on  of  each. 
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The  south  gable  has  one  wide  and  low  window  of  seven  lights,  with 
simple  tracery  in  the  head,  and  is  sunk  within  a  deep  recess  of  the 
same  ungraceful  form.  The  north  gable  has  two  much  better  pro- 
portioned windows  side  by  side,  and  of  about  the  same  age.  The 
lower  portions  are  of  the  original  Norman  work ;  a  slight  difference 
exists  between  them  as  there  does  also  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
turrets,  by  which  both  fronts  are  flanked,  which  the  spectator  will 
detect,  but  which  would  take  more  room  to  describe  than  the  differ- 
ence deserves. 

The  octagon  with  its  lantern,  in  the  place  of  the  old  central  tower, 
is  quite  unique.  The  extreme  beauty  and  merit,  however,  of  this 
portion  of  the  Cathedral  is  observable  chiefly  from  within.  Exter- 
nally it  is  too  wide  and  too  low,  and  the  lantern  is  not  only 
disproportionately  small,  but  being  of  wood,  has  no  agreement  with 
the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  the  stone  octagon,  in  connection 
with  which  it  must  always  be  viewed.  The  octagon  is  not  equilateral, 
but  is  in  fact  a  square  Avith  the  corners  cut  off,  the  four  broader  sides 
correspond  with  the  four  arms  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
four  narrower  cut  off  the  corners  made  by  the  intersection  of  those 
arms,  and  are  therefore  visible  down  to  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles  in 
each  case.  The  octagon  is  only  of  one  story  above  the  roof,  and  is 
adorned  with  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches,  feathered  and  canopied, 
some  of  which  are  pierced  through  and  glazed  to  admit  light :  the 
broader  sides  have  six,  the  narrower  only  three  of  such  arches  :  it  is 
also  further  adorned  with  an  open  stone  parapet  of  beautiful  design. 
The  spaces  below  the  arcades  of  the  narrower  sides  are  filled  up  with 
large  and  acutely  pointed  windows  of  four  lights  each,  with  good 
flowing  tracery  in  the  heads  of  them.  At  the  points  where  the 
external  angles  of  the  octagon  would  be,  if  the  sides  met,  hexagonal 
embattled  turrets  rising  above  the  parapet  are  cleverly  inserted,  so 
as  (o  display  three  of  their  sides  outwardly,  which  relieve  the 
octagon  of  some  part  of  its  heavy  appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  south  wing  of  the  transept  is  passed,  a  succession 
of  deeply  projecting  buttresses  and  a  crowd  of  crocketed  pinnacles 
ourst  upon  the  view.  The  introduction  of  larger  windows,  a  lighter 
si  vie.  of  arc"'utecture,  and  stone  vaulting,  made  these  external  sup- 
ports absolutely  necessary.  Had  these  props  been  nothing  more  than 
plain  solid  masonry  sloping  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  they  would 
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have  lieen  equally  useful;  hut  in  that  case  all  llir  external  appearance 
would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  beauty  of  the  interior :  to  obviate 
this  the  buttress  is  first  of  all  broken  into  three  or  more  stories;  that 
is,  it  slopes  a  little  way,  and  then  takes  a  perpendicular  direction; 
slopes  again,  and  is  perpendicular  again:  and  so  on  till  it  proji 
far  as  is  needful  for  the  safety  of  the  building;  then  the  luitli. 
surmounted  with  a  pinnacle,  oftentimes  both  paneled  and  crocketed, 
and  in  later  times  every  portion  of  the  buttress  was  pamiele.d  with 
feathered  tracery  and  some  figure  set  upon  each  break,  or  increase  in 
the  projection,  and  when  the  building  to  be  thus  propped  had  also  side 
aisles,  the  buttresses  were  built  to  the  walls  of  them,  and  in  order  to 
support  the  clerestory  walls  above,  what  arc  called  flying  buttresses 
were  adopted,  which  reach  from  those  walls  in  a  sloping  direction  to 
the  buttresses  of  the  side  aisles  belo\v.  These  are  also  oftentimes 
adorned  with  paneling,  and  sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  in 
England,  with  beautiful  open  tracery;  and  thus  not  only  was  every 
objection  to  these  external  props  removed,  but  they  themselves  became 
a  most  conspicuous  addition  to  the  external  beauty  of  the  fabric  which 
they  at  the  same  time  supported  :  of  this,  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
and  anti-choir  of  Ely  Cathedral,  now  under  review,  is  a  splendid 
proof. 

The  east  end  of  the  choir  is  of  the  same  style  with  the  rest  of  it. 
It  is  divided  into  three  stories,  the  lowest  has  three  lancet-headed 
windows  side  by  side  of  one  light  each,  and  (what  is  rather  singular) 
all  of  equal  height.  The  next  story  contains  five  windows  side  by 
side  of  one  light  each,  and  pointed  in  the  same  manner,  but,  in  this 
instance,  the  middle  one  rises  higher  than  the  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  these  again  than  those  beyond  them.  The  third  story,  which  is 
the  gable  itself,  is  adorned  Avith  three  lancet  windows  of  nearly  equal 
height,  which  admit  light  between  the  roofs.  Above  these  windows 
are  three  feathered  panels  deeply  recessed ;  the  like  are  also  on  a 
smaller  scale  inserted  in  the  two  stories  below.  The  gable  point  is 
adorned  with  an  ornamented  cross.  This  east  end  is  also  flanked 
with  square  turrets  or  buttresses,  whose  surfaces  are  enriched  with 
deej>l\-  sunk  and  feathered  panels.  The  eastern  faces  of  the  side 
aisles  appear  as  wings  to  the  en  si  end  of  the  choir;  the  south  wing 
lias  in  if  the  window  which  lights  Bishop  Wesfs  chapel,  of  late  per- 
pendicular character  ;  the  north  wing,  a  window  <  I  de<  orated  <». 
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of  transition  style  from  that  to  early  perpendicular,  which  lights 
Bishop  Alcock's  chapel.  The  Avail  above  the  former  window  is  plain 
solid  masonry;  above  the  latter  it  is  adorned  with  an  arcade  of 
lancet  arches.  Both  wings  are  flanked  with  double  buttresses  at  the 
angles,  upon  which  is  set  an  enormous  octagonal  pinnacle  crocketed. 
The  north  side  of  the  choir  and  anti-choir  is  so  nearly  the  same  as 
the  south  side,  that  nothing  need  be  said  more  upon  the  subject. 
Indeed  the  Lady  Chapel  being  built  parallel  to  it,  and  not  much 
above  forty  feet  from  it,  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  but  little  seen. 
The  south-west  angle  of  this  beautiful  chapel  adjoins  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  north  wing  of  the  transept.  Such  a  situation  for  such 
an  edifice  is  perhaps  unique.  The  chapels  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Avere  generally  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  though  sometimes  at 
the  side;  they  were  also  usually  of  much  less  dimensions.  The  plan 
of  this  chapel  is  an  oblong,  having  a  very  large  window  at  the  east 
and  Avest  end,  and  five  Avinclows  on  each  side  ;  the  first  Avindow  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  south  side  is  indeed  Availed  up,  and 
under  it  is  the  entrance  into  the  chapel  from  the  north  Aving  of  the 
Cathedral  transept.  BetAveen  each  window  is  a  projecting  buttress, 
crowned  Avith  a  richly  crocketed  pinnacle  :  at  the  corners  of  the 
chapel  are  double  buttresses,  on  each  of  Avhich  is  erected  a  pinnacle 
of  much  larger  dimensions  ;  the  east  and  Avest  fronts  are  richly 
decorated  with  arcades  and  canopied  niches  ;  and  the  gable  point  is 
adorned  Avith  a  niche  rising  aboAre  the  elegantly  pierced  parapet  Avhich 
runs  all  round  the  building. 

Passing  by  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  Avhich  is  too  similar  to  the 
south  side,  already  described  to  need  any  further  description,  Ave 
come  to  the  ruins  of  the  north  Aving  of  the  great  Avcst  tower.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Aveight  of  the  octagon  upon  that  tower 
caused  the  destruction  of  this  north  Aving.  By  Avhat  still  r 
it  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  Avas  in  all  re  tb  -:milar 

to  the  south  Aving.  Unfortunately  it  was  never  rebuilt,  although  it 
is  quite  evident  that  a  building  on  the  same  spot,  of  different  dimen- 
sions and  style,  Avas  begun  some  years  after  the  fall  of  the  original 
t  ing  ;  that  such  a  building  Avas  never  completed  u;  a  subj<  ••:  • 
congratulation  rather  than  regret.  Nothing  l.mt  the  re-construction 
of  a  Aving  similar  to  the  soulli  wing  can  ever  salisfv  the  eve  of  the 
antiqurirv,  or  the  a  visile  .....  .  Bui  Jas 
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such  prisons  :irc  more  likely  to  IK-  called  upon  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
the  south  win:.;-  than  to  rejoice  together  over  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north,  as  it  is  now  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  and  much  defaced, 
''.v  being  ;  cramped,  screwed,  and  tied  together  in  every  part 

ami  in  various  wa\  3. 

INTERIOR. 

The  Cathedral  is  entered  from  the  \vest  through  the  galilee.    'I'll 
sides  of  this  building  internally  arc  occupied  by  (\vo  large  pointed 
arches,  comprehending  under  each  two  rows  of  smaller  ones;  the 
upper  of  five,  the  lower  of  three,  supported  bv  very  slender  columns. 
In  the  upper  row  on  each  side,  the  middle  arch  has  a  cinqucfoil  head, 
and  those  on  the  sides  of  it  such  portions  of  the  cinqucfoil  as  brinv; 
them  within  the  circumscribing  arch.    The  lower  rows  have  tre 
heads,  and  all  are  decorated  with  that  favourite  moulding,  which  is 
like  a  flower  of  four  leaves,  with  its  leaves  turned  backwards  towards 
its  stem.     All  the   shafts  are   of  Purbeck  marble,  with  wreathed 
capitals  of  flowers  and  foliage.     Below  the  arches  on  each  side  are 
stone  benches.     Here  the  penitents  used  to  sit,  while  they  waited 
their  re-admission  into  the  church.     The  arch  of  cut  i 
Cathedral  is  very  similar  to  that  by  which  the  galilee  is  entered  from 
without.     They  both  rest  on  ten  slender  columns,   five  on  each  side, 
while  a  middle  column  with  detached  shafts  divide  them  into  t\vo 
smaller  arches.     From  the  galilee  the  visitor  passes  into  the  1 
part  of  the  tower,  and  from  thence  obtains  a  general  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  Cathedral,  the  effect  of  which  is  indeed  sublime.    The 
long  and  lofty  nave,  with  its  side  aisles,  opening  into  the   ample 
octagon,  beyond  which  the  richly  decorated  anti-choir,  with 
and  organ,  and  over  that  and  stretching  far  beyond  it,  the  p. 
choir  may  all  be  seen  at  once,  from  underneath  the  to\,  re  the 

reader  must  now  suppose  himself  to  stand.     Befon 
that  spot  we  must  acquaint  him  with  the  'vhich  have 

been  made  in  this  part  of  the  building.  In  the  year  1802  the  old 
belfry  floor,  with  the  8]  ars  and  beams  for  the  bell  PO]  removed, 

and  the  magnificent  arch  bv  which  the  tower  commute.  ith  the 

nave  then  became  visible  in  all  its  extent.  Here  also  the  reader  may 
see  \vhai  was  doj  gtl  n  the  tower,  after  the  raising  of  the 
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octagonal  story  upon  it,  lie  will  observe  that  the  four  grand  arches 
which  support  it  are  not  what  the  external  appearance  of  the  tower 
has  led  him  to  expect;  they  were  once,  however,  of  that  sort  of 
pointed  arch  used  in  Norman  times,  small  examples  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  abundance  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  :  this  fact  is 
proved  by  the  outward  face  of  the  western  arch  being  still  visible  in 
its  original  form  ;  indeed  all  the  four  arches  remain,  but  are  now 
concealed  behind  a  thick  casing  of  stone,  which  was  added  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  arches,  and  enable  them  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
superadded  octagon.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1405,  and  the  arches 
of  course  are  of  the  form  then  in  use,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
piers  consequently  much  contracted.  The  north  and  south  arches  are 
walled  up  to  the  top ;  but  in  the  stud  and  plaster  Avork  of  the  south 
arch  there  is  a  door,  by  which  the  south  wing  of  the  tower  is  entered. 

The  walls  are  adorned  with  ranges  of  arches  one  above  another 
of  various  dimensions  and  forms,  some  round,  some  pointed,  and 
some  intersecting;  in  the  east  wall  there  is  a  semi-circular  archway, 
ornamented  with  a  zigzag  moulding ;  which  is  now  blocked  up,  and 
propped  with  an  immense  brick  pier:  it  is  supposed  that  it  once 
gave  entrance  to  a  chapel,  which  has  been  long  since  destroyed. 
There  was  formerly  a  communication  between  this  wing  of  the  tower 
and  the  bishop's  palace  by  means  of  a  gallery  ;  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  bishops  entered  the  Cathedral  by  this  nearest  point  unseen, 
and  under  cover  the  whole  way.  This  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  great  display  of  architectural  detail  observable  in  the  interior 
of  this  part  of  the  Cathedral.  We  will  now  conduct  the  reader  back 
1o  the  spot  from  whence  he  first  beheld  the  general  view  of  the  whole 
interior,  and  describe  more  particularly  first  the  nave  and  its  side 
aisle 

The  nave  has  in  its  length  a  semi-circular  arcade  on  each  side  of 
twelve  arches  supported  on  piers,  constructed  so  as  to  agree  with  the 
several  mouldings  of  the  arches,  and  to  appear  as  an  assemblage  of 
semi-cylindrical  columns  with  very  plain  capitals;  the  arches  are 
^miewhat  more  than  semi-circular,  not  forming  however  a  greater 
arch  than  a  semi-circle  but  for  a  little  way  above  the  columns,  tliey 
are  rectilinear  before  they  take  the  circular  bend. 

Above  this  is  another  arcade  on  each  side  of  semi-circular  arches, 
resting  on  the  same  kind  of  supports,  though  not  half  the  height  of 
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ilio>e   below.      Hach  arch  of  these   arcades  comprehends  two  simH 
ones,  supported  by  a  single  cylindrical  column. 

Above  this  arcade  is  a  third,  composed  of  three  arches  in  each 
compartment,  side  by  side,  the  middle  one  rising  a  little  above  the 
others,  and  containing  a  round-headed  window  of  one  light.  The 
nave  of  Ely  Cathedral  is  simple  in  its  outline  and  vast,  in  its  dimen- 
sions; the  columns  and  arches  may  be  said  to  be  almost  without 
ornament;  all  that  can  be  called  ornament,  being  merely  a  band  of 
single  billet  moulding  running  the  whole  length  between  the  first  and 
second  arcade,  and  a  still  more  simple  one  of  a  semi-cylindrical  form, 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  at  the  top  of  all.  The  effect  is 
very  imposing,  altogether,  but  it  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  want  of 
a  stone  vaulting.  All  is  now  open  from  the  pavement  to  the  leads  ; 
in  looking  upwards  the  visitor  is  disappointed,  at  seeing  nothing  but 
a  set  of  rafters,  which  at  so  great  a  height  appear  not  more  substantial 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  parish  church  or  dwelling  house ;  and  as  he 
passes  along  the  nave  will  be  led  to  say  within  himself,  surely  these 
solid  walls  and  massive  arcades  were  intended  for  a  nobler  purpose. 

Persons,  however,  have  been  found  to  admire  this  timber  roof,  for 
its  lightness  and  ingenious  construction,  and  it  may  be  in  itself  worthy 
of  admiration,  but  it  is  totally  out  of  place  here ;  and  though  some 
think  that  it  adds  to  the  lightness  and  loftiness  of  the  nave,  it  is  more 
generally  thought  that  a  plain  stone  vaulting  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. Such  a  vaulting  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  do  actually 
possess;  it  is  perfectly  plain,  and  of  the  original  Norman  work. 
1'iuier  the  windows  of  the  side  aisles  runs  an  arcade  of  small  semi- 
circular arches,  resting  on  pilasters. 

The  southern  side  aisle  has  three  windows  of  the  original  form; 
the  first  (beginning  westward),  the  third,  and  the  last  but  two;  all  the 
rest  of  the  windows  in  both  side  aisles  are  of  later  ages.  An  inter- 
ruption of  the  arcade  under  a  window  in  the  north  aisle  denotes  the 
place  where  there  was  a  door  of  communication  with  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Cross.  This  door  was  closed  up  above  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  Lady  Chapel  was  given,  instead  of  that  church,  to  the  parish 
of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  same  aisle,  under  an  arch  in  the  wall,  is  a 
relique  of  antiquity  deserving  some  notice.  It  is  the  lower  part  of  a 
stone  cross,  with  its  square  pedestal,  found  many  years  ago  at  Had- 
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denliam,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Ely,  and  placed  here  by  Mr.  Bentham,  the 
celebrated  antiquary  and  historian  of  this  Cathedral.  The  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  is  very  legible  : — 

LUCEM  TCVM  OVINO  DA  DELS  ET  REQUIEM.      AMEN. 

This  Ovin,  to  whose  memory  the  cross  was  erected,  was  steward 
to  Queen  Etheldreda,  the  foundress;  it  is  therefore  in  all  probability 
a  work  of  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or  at  latest  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century. 

•   come  now  to  the  octagon  and  lantern,  a  most  singularly 
beautiful  and  skilful  work ;  in  which  solidity  and  gracefulness,  mag- 
nificence and  lightness,  are  so  happily  blended  together,  that  the 
spectator  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  in  which  of  these  respects  it  is  most 
worth}'  of  admiration.     The  original  square  tower  which  stood  here 
gaye  way  and  fell  eastward,  inyolving  in  its  ruins  the  three  first 
arches  of  the  original  choir.     This  happened  in  1322,  and  though  the 
building  of  the  new  Lady  Chapel  was  begun  the  year  before,  yet  the 
repair  of  this  extensive  mischief  was  instantly   undertaken.     The 
work  of  the  octagon  was  finished  in  six  years,  and  its  wooden 
roof  and  lantern  in  fourteen  more.     Alan  de  Walsingham,  at  that 
-t,  was  the  architect.     The  idea  was  altogether  new,  and 
remains  to  this  day  an  undeniable  proof  of  his  exquisite 
skill  and  taste  as  an  architect.     By  throwing  the  weight  upon  eight 
strong  piers  and  arches,  instead  of  four,  he  has  given  to  this  part  of 

.  not  only  greater  strength,  but  a  magnificence  of  - 
;  gracefulness  of  form,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  Catl. 
in  England  of  the  pointed  style.      An  immense  body  of  1: 
down  from  the  lantern  above,  and  when  the  spectator  r 

he  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  skill 
suspend  a  ve:  .  timber  roof  over 

pillar  to  as.-ist  in  supporting  it. 

lore  the  downfall  i  the  choir  was  here,  and  here  it 

M  placed  finished,  which  not 

effect  of  it,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  general  v; 
interior  of  the  Cathedral.     Happily  it  was  removed  in  the 

nt  situation;   a  far  better  one  for  the  pur} 
indeed,  its  forn.  tion  was  1 

read: 
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In  the  four  greater  sides  of  the  octagon  are  four  lofty  arches, 
which  open  into  the  four  principal  parts  of  the  church.  In  the  four 
shorter  sides  are  four  other  arches,  much  lower  than  the  others, 
opening  obliquely  into  the  side  aisles,  and  having  those  windows 
above  them,  which  have  been  already  described  as  visible  externally, 
and  coming  down  to  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles.  All  these  arches 
are  supported  by  those  elegantly  clustered  columns  which  were  then 
come  into  general  use.  Their  capitals  are  composed  of  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  foliage  gracefully  designed  and  exquisitely  finished. 

The  wall  between  these  arches  and  the  windows  above  is  orna- 
mented with  trefoiled  recesses,  canopied,  and  having  brackets,  upon 
which  doubtless  once  stood  statues.  The  clustered  columns  from 
which  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of  the  octagon  spring  are  not  continued 
to  the  pavement,  but  seem  to  rise  from  the  top  of  a  number  of  niches 
richly  canopied  and  crocketed,  but  now  without  statues  ;  these  niches 
rest  upon  brackets  which  are,  each  of  them,  supported  by  a  small 
cluster  of  very  slender  columns,  upon  the  capitals  of  which  are 
represented  in  relief  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  St. 
Etheldreda.  Beginning  at  the  right  side  of  the  north-west  arch,  the 
first  represents  her  reluctant  marriage  with  Egfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
berland; 2.  her  taking  the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Coldingham  ; 
3.  her  pilgrim's  staff  taking  root  while  she  slept  by  the  way,  and 
bearing  leaves  and  shoots;  4.  her  preservation,  with  her  attendant 
virgins,  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  a  miraculous  inundation,  when 
the  king  pursued  her  with  his  knights  to  carry  her  off  from  her 
monastery;  5.  her  instalment  as  abbess  of  Ely;  6.  her  death  and 
burial ;  7.  a  legendary  talc  of  one  Brithstan,  delivered  from  bonds  by 
her  merits  after  she  was  canonized  ;  8.  the  translation  of  her  body. 

In  the  centre  of  the  vaulting  of  the  octagon  is  an  aperture  30  feet 
wide,  upon  which  the  lantern  is  set.  It  is  an  exact  octagon,  having 
in  each  of  its  sides  a  sharp  pointed  window ;  the  square-headed 
windows  spoken  of  as  being  above  these  externally,  are  not  visible 
within ;  under  the  windows  is  a  gallery,  and  under  that  carved 
panels.  The  vaulting  of  the  ante-choir  is  lower  than  the  arch 
which  opens  into  it ;  the  intervening  space  is  adorned  with  open 
feathered  tracery,  but  the  effect  is  not  good.  Although  the  ante- 
choir  is  now  before  us,  and  the  organ  screen,  we  must  in  passing  to  it 
look  to  the  right  and  left  to  observe  a  little  upon  the  transept. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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This  is  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  Cathedral ;  both  wings  of 
the  transept  have  side  aisles.  The  columns  and  arches  are,  generally 
speaking,  like  those  of  the  nave ;  in  each  of  them  however  there  is  a 
simple  cylindrical  shaft,  which  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  building. 
The  west  side  aisle  of  the  north  wing  is  open,  that  to  the  east  is 
divided  by  walls  behind  the  columns.  In  the  south  wing  both  side 
aisles  are  entirely  closed  up.  The  roof  of  both  wings  is  of  bare 
rafters,  painted  with  flowers  and  other  devices ;  large  figures  of 
angels  with  wings  expanded  support  the  principals.  The  same  simple 
mouldings  occur  here  above  the  several  tiers  of  arcades  as  in  the 
nave. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  ante-choir  :  it  is  of  that  age  when 
decoration  was  no  longer  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  building, 
but  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  it ;  but  this  is  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful example  of  that  style  ;  it  has  a  rich,  light,  and  gay  appearance  ; 
there  is  a  magnificent  display  of  decoration,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  loaded  with  ornament. 

The  screen  is  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches  supported  on 
slender  clustered  columns,  through  the  middle  arch  is  the  entrance 
into  the  choir,  and  above  the  arcade  is  a  gallery  in  winch  the  organ 
is  placed.  The  whole  is  of  good  gothic  architecture,  and  agrees  very 
well  with  the  portion  of  the  Cathedral  with  which  it  is  connected. 

We  now  enter  the  choir,  which  was  anciently  called  the  presby- 
tery ;  it  is  still  known  by  that  name,  although,  since  the  removal  of 
the  choir  into  it,  it  is  more  usually  called  the  choir.  The  original 
choir  extended  no  further  in  a  straight  line  than  the  three  arches  of 
Bishop  Hotham's  work,  it  then  became  semi-circular,  and  so  termi- 
i ;  which  was  the  form  of  the  east  end  of  all  Norman  churches. 
This  semi-circular  termination  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1235  by 
Hugh  de  Northwold,  the  eighth  bishop  of  Ely,  and  this  most  beautiful 
addition  of  six  arches,  forming  the  present  choir,  was  made  and  finished 
at  his  expence  in  seventeen  years.  At  the  dedication  of  it  in  1252, 
the  slirines  and  reliques  of  the  canonized  abbesses  were  removed 
into  it ;  Henry  III.  with  his  court  were  present  at  the  ceremony, 
•  magnificently  entertained  by  the  bishop.  It  is  in  that 
Yh  architects  have  agreed  to  call  the  early  English,  and  is 
a  perfect  example  of  it.  The  three  arches  of  the  ante-choir,  the 
work  of  Bishop  Hotham,  which  is  also  by  general  agreement  called 
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decorated  English,  adjoins  the  work  of  Bishop  Xorthwold,  and  the 
two  styles  being  thus  brought  together  in  actual  contact,  the  spectator 
has  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  each.  By 
the  generality  of  judges  the  choir  is  preferred.  There  is  a  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  ornament,  and  all  of  the  most  elegant  and 
graceful  description  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  its  proper  places ;  and  not 
as  in  the  other  style,  spread  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  ante-choir  dazzles  and  surprises  the  spectator,  the  choir  delights 
and  charms  him.  The  eye  is  so  caught  by  the  detail  of  the  ante- 
choir,  that  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  the  eye  soon  becomes 
tired  of  gazing  upon  mere  detail ;  in  the  choir  it  rests  Avith 
satisfaction  and  delight,  and  is  never  weary  of  beholding,  and  is 
equally  fascinated  by  contemplating  it  as  a  whole,  and  by  dwelling 
upon  its  various  and  graceful  embellishments.  The  superiority  of 
this  style  over  the  other  is  perhaps  most  of  all  conspicuous  in  the 
vaulting,  which  is  simple  and  majestic ;  its  plain  ribs  diverge  from 
their  imposts,  and  terminate  in  a  longitudinal  midline,  running  from 
west  to  east,  and  ornamented  with  figures  and  flowers,  where  the 
springers  meet  it,  while  the  ribs  in  the  vaulting  of  the  ante-choir  cross 
each  other  continually,  and  spread  themselves  into  many  intricate 
forms,  which  have  no  meaning,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
whole. 

The  east  end  of  the  choir  is  pre-eminently  beautiful :  the  three 
lower  windows  are  of  one  light  each,  side  by  side,  and  (as  was 
before  observed,  in  speaking  of  their  external  appearance),  of  equal 
height,  lancet-headed  and  lofty.  The  upper  windows  are  five  in 
number,  of  one  light  each,  whose  forms  and  proportions  have  been 
already  stated ;  these  as  well  as  the  window  beneath,  are,  as  it  were, 
deeply  recessed  within  corresponding  arcades,  formed  by  a  profusion 
of  mouldings,  resting  on  slender  columns,  with  fillets  and  leafy 
capitals  ;  and  intermixed  like  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  with  alter- 
nate rows  of  flowery  wreaths.  The  effect  of  these  windows  thus 
adorned  is  surely  far  better  than  that  of  one  huge  window  filling  up 
the  whole  end,  which  was  universally  adopted  in  the  succeeding 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture :  and  a  building  whose  decoration  is 
confined  to  certain  places  and  within  just  proportions,  must  produce 
a  more  sublime  and  majestic  effect  than  one  which  is  equally  embel- 
lished in  every  part.  The  early  English  ?lyle  hmvcxer.  with  all  its 
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gracefulness  and  elegance,  had  but  a  short  reign ;  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned for  another,  which,  however  gorgeous  and  dazzling,  is  far 
inferior  as  to  general  effect.  Some  architects  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  early  English  over  that  which  immediately  succeeded 
it,  have  attempted  to  account  for  its  abandonment  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  found  to  be  wanting  in  strength  and  solidity.  This  sup- 
position, however,  can  hardly  be  supported,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  works  in  the  early  English  style  were  scarcely  eighty  years 
old  when  the  new  style  was  universally  adopted,  and  that  they  could 
not  then  exhibit  any  sign  of  weakness  or  decay,  since  the  very  same 
works  are  still  in  existence  ;  are  now  very  little  short  of  six  hundred 
years  old,  and  in  several  instances,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
choir  of  Ely,  have  not  needed  any  more  important  repairs  than 
those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  memory  of  some  persons  who 
are  yet  living.  The  east  end  of  the  choir  was  indeed  nearly  two 
feet  out  of  the  perpendicular,  when  Mr.  Essex  in  the  year  1768,  by 
means  of  screws,  effectually  restored  it  to  its  proper  position.  The 
timber  roof  was  also  at  the  same  time  repaired,  which  might  have 
been  necessary  in  any  other  style  of  architecture,  and  this  is  all 
that  has  been  done  to  this  portion  of  the  Cathedral  since  it  was 
erected.  The  true  cause  therefore  of  the  abandonment  of  the  early 
English  style  may  be  found  in  that  excessive  love  of  novelty  which 
is  inherent  in  human  nature.  The  windows  of  the  choir  were  once 
adorned  with  painted  glass,  which  was  of  course  demolished  by  the 
Puritans.  Bishop  Mawson  had  agreed  with  an  artist  to  fill  them  with 
modern  stained  glass ;  the  good  bishop,  however,  died  before  it  was 
put  up ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  the  artist  was  not  able  to  fulfil  his 
contract :  only  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  and  some  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  prebendaries  of  that  day  were  finished  and  put  up. 

The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  beautiful  examples  of  that  sort  of 
carving  in  wood  which  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  ante-choir 
was  erected.  They  were  designed  by  Alan  de  Walsingham,  the 
architect  of  the  octagon.  When  they  were  removed  to  their  present 
situation,  they  were  found  to  be  decayed  in  some  places,  but  they 
have  been  so  \vell  restored,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  new 
from  the  old  work.  The  altar  screen  is  of  modern  wood  work,  and 
not  very  good  in  design,  nor  correct  in  its  imitation  of  Gothic.  There 
is  fin  liislioji's  throne  in  the  choir;  tlir  abln-y  liaxing  bern  converted 
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into  a  see,  anil  the  hist   abbot  becomin;;  (lie   first,  bishop,    ho   kept   his 

seat  after  ho  had  changed  his  tide  and  dignity,  and  every  succeeding 
bishop  has  continued  to  sit,  in  the:  same  place  ;  \\/..  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  entrance,  The  prior  still  kept  his  place  on  the  left  hand 
side,  and  continued  to  do  so  when  the  last  prior  became  the  first  dean, 
and  even  succeeding  dean  has  occupied  the  same  seat. 

The  presbyters  was  once  filled  with  the  monuments  of  bishops, 
priors,  and  deans;  all  these  have  been  removed,  except  two,  t! 
Bishop  Gray,  a  flat  stone  (a  part  only  of  a  noble  monument)  under 
the  arch  leading  into  the  north  aisle,  and  that  of  Cardinal  do  Luxem- 
burg, archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  perpetual  administrator  of  the  diocese 
of  Ely,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  concealed  by  the  screen  ; 
its  decayed  and  ruined  condition  is  said  to  have  prevented  its  removal; 
it  had  been  also  very  roughly  handled  by  the  Puritans. 

In  the  side  aisles  the  slender  columns,  detached  shafts,  and 
lancet-headed  windows  of  the  early  English  style  are  every  where 
to  be  seen;  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  Bishop  Alcock's 
chapel,  a  rich  but  heavy  specimen  of  the  florid,  or  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  perpendicular  Gothic.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the 
chapel  of  Bishop  West,  a  delicate  and  elegant  example  of  the  latest 
period  of  the  perpendicular,  but  not  altogether  free  from  some 
approach  to  the  revived  Italian  style.  Both  these  chapels  are 
lamentably  mutilated. 

"We  will  conclude  our  account  of  the  interior  of  this  Cathedral  with 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  Lady  Chapel,  now  the  church  of  Trinity- 
parish,  in  Ely.  The  principal  merit  of  this  beautiful  edifice  is  its 
fine  proportions.  The  windows  are  large,  divided  into  many  lights, 
with  elaborate  tracery  in  their  upper  portions,  especially  those  of 
the  east  and  west  ends  ;  the  vaulting  and  the  walls  are,  like  Bishop 
Hotham's  contemporary  work  in  the  ante-choir,  profusely  decorated 
in  every  part,  and  as  free  also  as  that  from  any  heaviness  of  effect. 

The  Cathedral  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Ethel- 
dreda.  Its  interior  dimensions  are  as  follows,  \iv..  whole  length 
from  wdst  to  east,  517  feet  ;  breadth  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  78  feet  ; 
length  of  transept  from  north  to  south,  179  feet  G  inches;  height  of 
the  vaulting  of  choir,  70  feet  ;  Lady  Chapel  100  feet  long,  4G  broad, 
and  60  high. 

Besides  the  bishop,  the  Cathedral  establishment  consists  of  a  dean, 
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an  archdeacon,  and  eight  prebendaries,  several  minor  canons,  singing 
men,  choristers,  vergers,  and  an  organist.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  bishopric  was  stated  to  be  worth  £2134  \Ss.  6%d.  per  annum  ;  the 
present  yearly  value,  as  returned  by  the  late  bishop  to  his  majesty's 
commissioners,  is  ,£11,105.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  besides  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  Cathedral,  except  the  appointment  of  the  dean, 
had  in  the  Isle  abundance  of  patent  offices  at  his  disposal,  and 
was  vested  with  greater  prerogatives  than  any  other  bishop  in  the 
kingdom,  except  Durham.  By  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  however, 
the  future  bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham  will  be  shorn  of  all  their  civil 
honours  and  privileges,  to  the  great  comfort  of  them  both,  as  their 
worldly  cares  will  be  thereby  greatly  diminished,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  devote  themselves  equally  with  their  brethren  the  other  bishops, 
more  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  their  dioceses.  The 
bishops  of  Ely  will,  however,  continue  to  have  considerable  power 
and  patronage  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  They  are,  as  such, 
visitors  of  four  colleges,  patrons  of  the  mastership  and  one  fellowship 
in  Jesus  College,  choose  one  out  of  t\vo  nominated  by  the  college  to 
be  the  master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  the  fellows  therein  :  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  has  also  nearly  one  hundred  livings  in  his  gift.  The 
dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  pay  a  pension  to  the  bishop  of  £135  7s.  o^c/. 
The  tenths  also  of  the  whole  diocese  were  long  since  granted  to  the 
bishop,  and  are  still  paid  to  him  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  them  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  sum  paid  to  him  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  original  diocese  of  Ely  consisted  of  all  Cambridgeshire, 
except  a  small  portion  of  it  which  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
as  much  too  small  as  that  of  Lincoln  was  too  large.  As  decided 
friercls  to  episcopacy  on  the  highest  grounds,  we  rejoice  that  by  the 
the  same  Act  which  relieves  the  Bishop  of  Ely  from  the  burden  of 
many  temporal  concern?,  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  will  be  increased, 
and  from  the  same  source  out  of  which  it  was  first  taken. 

The  Act  states,  that  the  diocese  of  Ely  shall  be  increased  by  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford,  in  Lincoln  diocese,  the  dean- 
eries of  Lynn  and  Fincham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  diocese  of 
Norwich,  and  by  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  diocese  of  Norwich,  with  the  exception  of  the  deane- 
ries of  Sudbury,  Stow,  and  Hartismerc,  and  by  that  part  of  the 
roiinty  of  Cambridge  which  is  now  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich. 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  much  more  than  a  bare  list 
of  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  who  have  filled  this  see 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time. 

William  Longchamp  elected  in  1189,  was  chancellor  of  England, 
pope's  legate,  chief  justiciary  of  England,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  absence  of  Richard  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eustachius  in 
in  1197,  who  was  also  chancellor  of  England.  William  dc  Kilkenny, 
elected  in  1254,  chancellor  of  England  also.  Hugh  de  Balslmm,  elected 
in  1257,  founded  St.  Peter's  College,  in  Cambridge.  He  was  in  1286 
succeeded  by  John  de  Kirkeby,  who  was  both  chancellor  and  treasurer 
of  England.  In  1316  John  Hotham  was  elected,  and  was  also  chan- 
cellor both  of  England  and  of  the  exchequer.  Simon  Langhara, 
elected  in  1362,  was  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  England,  and  a 
cardinal,  he  was  afterwards  translated  to  Canterbury.  Thomas  de 
Arundel,  elected  in  1374,  was  chancellor  of  England,  and  trans- 
lated first  to  York,  and  from  thence  to  Canterbury.  Lewis  de  Luxem- 
burgh  was  elected  in  1438,  and  held  this  bishopric  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope,  being  at  the  same  time  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  a 
cardinal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Bourchier,  who  was  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  afterwards  translated  to  Canterbury.  In  1478 
John  Morton  was  elected,  and  became  chancellor  of  England,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Alcock  in  1486,  who  was  also  chancellor  of  England,  and  founder 
of  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge.  In  1534  Thomas  Goodrich  was 
elected,  being  the  last  bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  chancellor  of 
England  :  he  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the 
opposite  persuasion  in  1554,  who  had  previously  been  bishop  both  of 
Westminster  and  Norwich,  and  was  deprived  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Matthew  Wren,  elected  in  1638,  had  been  previously  master  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  dean  of  Windsor,  bishop  of  Hereford  and 
of  Norwich.  He  was  a  great  sufferer  in  the  Rebellion  and  Usurpation, 
but  outlived  both.  Francis  Turner,  elected  in  1684,  had  been  master 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  dean  of  Windsor  and  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. He  was  deprived,  in  1690,  as  a  nonjuror,  and  succeeded  by 
Simon  Patrick  in  1691,  who  had  been  first  dean  of  Peterborough,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester.  It  was  after  he  was  translated  to  Ely 
that  he  begun  and  finished  his  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  which 
will  make  his  name  famous,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  time.  In  1754, 
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Mathias  Mawson  was  elected  bishop  of  Ely :  he  was  a  member  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which 
society  he  became  first  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  master.  In  1734  he 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  but  conceiving  that  Dr.Rundle 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Derry)  had  been  injuriously  set  aside  from  that 
see,  he  refused  to  accept  it  under  these  circumstances.  In  1738  he 
was  appointed  to  Llandaff,  and  two  years  after  translated  to  Chi- 
chester  ;  Avhile  bishop  of  that  see  he  gave  the  present  throne  in  the 
choir  of  that  Cathedral,  and  proposed  to  repair  and  embellish  the 
whole  choir,  but  being  translated  to  Ely  in  the  year  1754,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  design,  in  order  to  give  himself  entirely  to 
his  newly-acquired  diocese.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  by  suggesting  and  supporting  plans  of  roads  and  embank- 
ments in  the  fens,  by  which  that  district  was  essentially  improved. 
He  was  also  a  great  benefactor  to  the  see  of  Ely,  inasmuch  as  he 
lU'arlv  rebuilt  the  palace.  That  he  was  an  encourager  of  useful 
learning  and  sound  religious  education,  his  founding  twelve  scholar- 
ships in  his  own  college  is  a  solid  and  ample  proof,  nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  both  appreciated  and  rewarded  the  learning  and 
diligence  of  the  great  historian  of  Ely,  Mr.  Bentham,  with  a  prebendal 
stall  in  the  Cathedral.  Bishop  Mawson  died  in  the  year  1777,  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral :  he  was  highly 
esteemed  and  beloved  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death  as  much  regretted 
and  lamented. 
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THE  soo  of  Peterborough  is  comparatively  of  modern  date.  It  is 
one  of  those  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  soon  after  UK;  dissolution  of  the 
abbey.  The  charter  by  which  it  was  erected  info  a  bishopric  hears 
date  September  4,  1541,  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  year  John 
Chambers,  the  last  abbot,  was  chosen  first  bishop,  and  the  abbey 
church  became  from  that  time  the  Cathedral, 

No  part,  however,  of  the  present  fabric  has  been  built  since  it 
became  a  Cathedral,  and  therefore  in  giving  its  history,  we  must 
necessarily  begin  Avith  the  history  of  the  famous  monastery  to  which 
it  once  belonged. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  originally  Medeshamsted,  from  a  pit 
in  the  river  Nen  called  Medeswell,  which  tradition  says  was  a  little 
below  the  present  bridge.  But  this  well  together  with  another  called 
St.  Lawrence's,  of  great  celebrity  in  former  days  for  its  miraculous 
properties,  is  now  entirely  lost.  The  locality  of  the  latter  indeed 
is  only  guessed  at  by  Gunton  in  his  valuable  history  of  this  once 
abbey  and  nowCathedral  Church.  His  conjecture  is  a  very  reasonable 
one;  there  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  the  chancel  ol 
which  is  yet  standing,  and  forms  the  hall  of  one  of  the  prel> 
houses  :  near  the  chapel  must  have  been  the  well  of  St.  Lawrence,  if 
the  chapel  itself  was  not  built  over  it,  as  was  often  the  case  will) 
wells  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  virtues. 

Medeshamsted  being  a  part  of  the  county  of  Northampton 
of  course  within  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.     Pcnda  is  reckoned  by  mo-! 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  the  Mercians,      ii. 
five  children,  three  sons,  Peada,  Wullere,  and  Etheldred,  and  two 
daughters,  Kyneburga  and  Kyneswitha.      Pcnda  l>ein-   dead,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Peada.  who  in  the  year  656,  or  as  sonic 
say  655,   founded  the  monastery  of   Medeshamsted  ;    the  sto: 
which  it  was  built  was  certainly  brought  from  Barnae  Bur- 

leigh,  in  the  same  county,  and  those  laid  in  the  foundation,  ar. 
to  have  been  of  so  large  a  size.  that,  right  y<>'-  \en  could  witli 
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difficulty  draw  one  of  them.  But  Peada  did  not  live  to  finish  his 
work,  for  his  wife  Alfleda  (unmindful  of  the  pious  memory  of  her 
grandfather  Oswald,  the  martyred  king  of  Northumberland,  king 
Oswine  her  father,  and  king  Alfred  her  brother),  betrayed  him  to 
death  at  the  feast  of  Easter,  after  he  had  reigned  only  four  years : 
when  his  crown  and  kingdom  descended  to  Wulfere,  his  next  brother. 

Wulfere  was  converted  and  baptized  by  Finanus,  a  Scotch 
bishop,  and  upon  his  coming  to  the  throne  vowed  to  purge  his  king- 
dom from  idolatry,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  promote  the 
Christian  religion.  He  married  Ermenilda,  daughter  of  Egbert 
king  of  Kent,  a  very  virtuous  and  pious  princess,  who  was  afterwards 
canonized  ;  on  this  occasion  he  solemnly  repeated  his  vow,  which 
however  not  long  afterwards  he  entirely  neglected  to  fulfil,  through 
the  persuasion  of  his  steward  Werbode,  so  that  the  Christian  religion 
rapidly  declined,  and  heathenism  again  prevailed.  By  his  wife  he 
had  two  sons,  Wulfade  and  Rufine,  who  were  both  converted  to  the 
Christian  Faith  by  St.  Chad.  Their  conversion  was  concealed  from 
their  father  for  some  time,  but  they  were  betrayed  at  last  by  the  same 
Werbode,  who  so  inflamed  the  king  against  his  sens,  that  having 
watched  them  both  into  an  oratory,  slew  them  with  his  own  hands, 
whilst  they  were  praying  before  the  altar.  Werbode  and  the  king 
then  demolished  the  place,  and  left  the  bodies  of  the  murdered 
princes  buried  in  the  rubbish.  Soon  after  this  Werbode  is  said  to 
have  hanged  himself,  and  king  Wulfere  being  deeply  wounded  in 
conscience,  consulted  his  queen  Ermenilda,  who  advised  him  to  go  to 
St.  Chad,  to  which  he  consented ;  and=having  made  a  full  confession 
of  his  heavy  crimes,  and  manifested  his  repentance,  he  was  readmitted 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  upon  his  promising  to  perform  any 
penance  St.  Chad  should  think  fit  to  impose  upon  him  ;  he  was  only 
desired  by  that  good  man  to  be  ever  mindful  of  his  former  vows  in 
future,  and  so  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  in  his  kingdom,  to 
repair  its  ruined  temples,  and  to  build  new  ones. 

The  monastery  of  Medeshamsted,  begun  by  his  brother,  became, 
!u;;y  well  suppose,  the  object  from  henceforth  of  Wulfere's 
iiar  care  and  favour.  In  his  zealous  endeavours  to  complete  it, 
;isted  by  his  brother  Etheldred,  and  his  sisters  Kyneburga 
and  Kvr,rs\vitha.  When  finished,  he  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter,  and 
on  this  account  in  after  times  the-  place  obtained  the  name  of  Peter- 
borough, and  lost  its  original  appellation  of  Medeshamsted.  At  the 
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time  king  Wulfere  bestowed  upon  this  abbey  many  great  and 
valuable  privileges  and  immunities,  and  very  large  possession?;. 
The  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction  established  by  him  were  from  Croyland, 
on  the  east  to  Walmestbrd,  or  Wansford  Bridge  on  the  west,  and  so 
northward  to  Easton  and  Stamford,  and  all  along  by  the  river  \\V1- 
land  to  Croyland  again;  as  it  maybe  seen  in  the  charter  which  lie 
sealed  and  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  kings,  nobles,  and  bishops, 
in  the  year  (>Gl,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

King  Wulfere  died  without  issue,  in  what  year  is  not  exactly 
known  ;  but  his  brother  Etheldred  succeeded  him  both  in  his  throne 
and  in  his  good  affection  for  the  monastery  of  Medeshamsted. 
Etheldred  reigned  thirty  years,  and  then  laid  down  his  crown  and 
sceptre,  and  became  first  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Bardney, 
according  to  William  of  Malmsbury,  about  the  year  704.  But 
(observes  Gunton),  speaking  of  the  completion  of  the  monastery  of 
Medeshamsted,  the  nest  being  thus  fitted  and  prepared,  care  was 
taken  to  furnish  it  with  birds  :  and  first  with  an  abbot,  who  should 
become  a  sort  of  call  bird  to  others,  till  the  nest  was  full. 

The  first  abbot  was  Saxulfus,  an  earl,  who  thought  it  no  degra- 
dation to  be  the  head  of  the  religious  establishment  in  this  place.  His 
reputation  for  piety  was  very  great,  so  that  he  soon  gathered  a  convent 
of  monks,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  presided  over  this 
monastery  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal  for  thirteen  years,  and  u  as 
then  elected  bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cuthbaldus, 
one  of  the  monks,  who  from  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  was  thought 
the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  place  and  dignity  thus  vacated. 

The  monastery  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  the  year 
870,  when  the  Danes  having  burnt  down  Croyland  Abbey,  and  put 
to  death  the  monks  there,  proceeded  to  Medeshamsted,  slew  both 
the  abbot  and  the  monks,  eighty-four  in  number,  set  fire  to  the  con- 
vent, and  utterly  destroyed  the  church,  the  altars,  monuments,  and 
library,  with  all  the  adjacent  buildings.  At  this  time  Hedda  was 
abbot :  the  fire  continued  burning  for  fifteen  days  together  ;  the  sight 
was  terrible,  and  the  desolation  complete.  In  this  ruinous  condition 
the  monastery  remained  for  a  whole  century,  till  the  year  970,  v 
king  Edgar  rebuilt  it,  and  called  together  the  princes,  nobles,  bishops, 
and  abbots  of  his  kingdom  to  be  present  with  him  at  its  consecration. 
If  \vas  dedicated  fn  St.  Peter,  and  on  this  occasion,  and  for  tins 
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reason,  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  from  Medeshamsted  i-> 
Peterborough.  Edgar  procured  Adulphus  his  chancellor  to  be 
elected  abbot  of  the  re-edified  monastery,  Avho  after  having  enjoyed 
this  dignity  for  twenty  years,  was  advanced  to  higher  places,  being 
first  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  translated  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  Kenulphus,  a  learned,  eloquent, 
and  pious  man,  succeeded  him,  who  inclosed  the  monastery  with  a 
wall ;  and  was  after  wards  elected  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Leofric,  a  person  of  the  blood  royal,  and  in  great  favour  with  the 
king,  became  abbot  a  little  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  abbey.  His  means  must  have  been  ample 
enough,  for  he  held  at  the  same  time  with  this  of  Peterborough  four 
other  abbeys,  viz.  Burton,  Coventry,  Croyland,  and  Thorney.  He 
was  however  more  fitted  to  be  a  soldier  than  a  churchman,  as  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  English  army  to  oppose  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  sickness  obliged  him  soon  after  to  return  to  the 
monastery,  where  he  died  on  the  first  of  November,  in  the  year  1066. 
Thorold  was  elected  abbot  in  1069,  and  has  made  his  name 
infamous  as  a  waster  of  the  abbey  goods  ;  when  he  entered  upon  his 
office  they  were  valued  at  ,£1500,  and  when  he  died  they  were 
reduced  in  value  to  £500.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  he  became 
weary  of  his  situation,  and  contrived  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of 
Beauvais,  in  France,  and  carried  off  with  him  many  things  which 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough.  He  was  however  so  unwel- 
come to  the  church. of  Beauvais,  that  he  was  expelled  thence  in  four 
days  after  his  arrival.  He  then  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  return 
to  his  former  situation,  and  by  large  presents  to  the  king  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  abbacy  of  Peterborough. 

In  the  year  1116  a  great  fire  happened,  which  was  all  but  as 
destructive  as  that  which  was  lighted  by  the  Danes ;  how  it  origi- 
nated historians  have  not  informed  us,  but  they  tell  as  gravely  that  it 
was  a  judgment  upon  the  abbot,  who  was  an  impetuous  man,  and 
had  been  cursing  and  blaspheming  all  the  day  because  a  fire  in  his 
lodgings  would  not  burn  ;  at  length  he  concluded  his  malediction  upon 
it  with  these  words,  "  The  Devil  kindle  /line!"  upon  which  the 
whole  monastery  was  in  a  blaze,  and  the  church  rebuilt  by  king 
Kdgar  destroyed  by  the  conflagration. 

In  the  month  of  March  1117,  John  de  ,Sais,  ;it  that  time  abbot,  laid 
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ihr  foundation  of  a  new  church,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  The 
work  was  interrupted  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  ll:2.">, 
ami  for  the  throe  years  after  that  event,  during  which  time  the  place 
of  abbot  was  vacant  ;  neither  did  the  work  go  on  under  the  no\t, 
aMiof,  I  [enry  do  Angeli,  who  held  the  place  for  five  years.  But  in 
the  year  1133,  Martin  de  Vecti  was  elected  abbot,  who  proceeded 
with  the  work  of  re-edification  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  completed.  It  was  rededicated  to  St. 
"Pel or  in  the  year  1140  according  to  some,  or  in  1143  according  to 
others.  This  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  greatest  pomp  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  abbots  of  Croyland,  Thorney, 
and  Ramsey,  many  barons  and  knights,  and  a  vast  number  of  inferior 
ecclesiastics. 

This,  which  may  be  called  the  third  abbey  church,  is  in  great 
measure  still  remaining,  and  forms  the  present  Cathedral. 

Martin  de  Vecti's  church,  however,  has  undergone  several 
important  alterations,  and  received  some  considerable  additions.  We 
find  that  abbot  William  de  Waterville,  who  was  deposed  in  1175, 
after  governing  the  establishment  for  twenty  years,  almost  rebuilt 
the  transept  and  great  central  tower,  added  the  cloisters,  and  founded  a 
chapel,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas-a-Becket.  His  successor, 
Benedict,  prior  of  Canterbury,  who  was  elected  in  1177,  finished 
these  works,  and  built  the  nave  of  the  church  after  a  better  manner 
than  before,  from  the  central  tower  to  the  porch.  But  as  the  church 
is  said  to  have  been  entirely  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  year 
1143,  and  nothing  disastrous  is  recorded  to  have  happened  to  the 
building  after  that  period,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  works  of 
abbots  William  and  Benedict  amounted  to  a  total  re-edification  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  which  had  only  been  finished  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  by  Martin  de  Vecti.  Possibly  therefore  they  made  consi- 
derable alterations  in  these  portions  of  the  church,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  times  ;  perhaps  raised  the  clerestory,  or  at  least  enlarged 
the  windows,  and  gave  a  different  form  to  them.  Perhaps  Benedict 
also  gave  a  new  roof  to  the  nave  ;  the  one  which  still  exists  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  his  time. 

Abbot  Robert  de  Lindsey  after  this  gave  glass  to  about  thirty  of 
the  windows  in  the  church,  which  having  been  left  unfinished  bv  his 
predecessor  had  till  now  been  Chilled  with  straw. 
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Of  the  west  front  no  date  has  been  assigned,  and  no  name  men- 
tioned of  the  benefactor  or  architect.  In  the  absence  of  all  docu- 
mentary evidence,  Mr.  Britton  assigns  this  most  magnificent  part  of 
the  present  Cathedral  to  abbots  Acharias  and  Robert  de  Lyndsey, 
whose  united  government  of  the  abbey  comprised  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  viz.  from  the  year  1200  to  the  year  1222. 

Richard  de  London  elected  abbot  in  the  year  1273,  erected  the 
great  steeple  where  the  bells  hang.  The  Lady's  Chapel,  which  was 
destroyed  in  Cromwell's  time,  was  built  by  abbot  "William  Parys. 

Robert  Kirton,  elected  abbot  in  the  year  1496,  erected  the  build- 
ing at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  was  in  Gunton's  time 
known  principally  by  the  name  of  the  new  building.  Abbot  Robert 
died  in  the  year  1528,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Chambers,  the 
last  abbot  who  in  the  year  1539  surrendered  the  abbey  to  king  Henry 
VIII.,  and  had  a  pension  assigned  him  of  £266  :  13  :  4  per  annum, 
which  he  afterwards  resigned  upon  being  appointed  the  first  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  which  happened  only  two  years  after  the  suppression 
of  the  abbey. 

It  is  said  that  Henry  VIII.  spared  this  abbey  church,  and  made 
it  a  Cathedral,  on  account  of  the  remains  of  his  first  queen,  Cathe- 
rine, which  still  repose  within  its  walls.  Those  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  which  were  also  at  first  interred  here,  were  afterwards  removed 
by  her  son  James  I.  and  again  interred  at  Westminster,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  is  erected  to  her  memory.  Pity  it  is,  says 
Brown  Willis,  that  Henry  VIII.  did  not  likewise  spare  another 
magnificent  abbey,  that  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  for  the 
sake  of  another  queen  buried  there,  in  his  lifetime,  viz.  his  o\vn 
sister  Mary,  the  French  queen. 

Great  and  extraordinary  were  the  privileges  which  this  monastery 
enjoyed  from  the  earliest  times,  through  the  favour  of  kings,  popes, 
princes,  and  nobles.  It  is  said  that  the  documents  confirming  these 
privileges  were  preserved  during  the  Danish  invasion  by  the  pious 
care  of  some  of  the  monks,  and  were  discovered  and  exhibited  to 
king  Edgar  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  who  wept  for  joy 
that  he  had  a  second  Rome  in  his  o\vn  kingdom  ;  for  one  of  the  privi- 
ges  \vas,  that  if  any  desired  to  visit  Rome,  and  could  not,  by  reason 
of  the  great  distance  or  any  other  impediment,  it  should  suffice  to  visit 
tins  abbey,  here  they  might  pay  their  vo\\s,  obtain  absolution,  and 
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receive  the  apostolical  blessing.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  esteem  in 
which  this  abbey  was  held,  that  whoever  came,  whether  king,  bishop, 
baron,  abbot,  or  knight,  they  took  off  their  shoes  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery,  and  entered  its  sacred  precincts  barefoot,  and  when  any 
of  the  monks  were  seen  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  they  were  treated 
with  the  profoundest  reverence. 

The  abbots  were  called  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
but  had  not  the  honour  of  wearing  the  mitre  till  the  year  1400.  It 
was  a  benedictine  abbey,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  there 
were  forty  monks.1  It  was  a  very  wealthy  establishment,  though 
there  wort-  others  in  the  kingdom  still  more  so.  Its  possessions  were 
valued  at  £1721  :  14s.  per  annum,  according  to  Dugdale,  and 
^1972  :  7s.  according  to  Speed. 

When  I  Fenry  VIII.  converted  the  abbey  into  a  Cathedral,  he 
placed  therein  a  bishop,  a  dean,  six  prebendaries,  a  divinity  reader, 
eight  minor  canons,  the  same  number  of  lay-clerks  or  singing-men, 
the  like  number  of  choristers,  and  a  master  over  them :  two  other 
school  masters,  twenty  scholars,  six  alms  men,  and  some  inferior 
officers. 

In  the  king's  books  the  bishopric  is  charged  at  ^4141 :  7s.  8d.  per 
annum,  and  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  same,  as  returned  by  the 
present  bishop  to  the  commissioners  is  ,£3,518. 

Since  it  became  a  Cathedral  this  church  has  suffered  much  and 
gained  little  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the  late  dean,  Dr. 
Monk,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  proposed  and  liberally 
supported  a  subscription  for  the  refitting  of  the  choir,  but  of  this  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  speak  in  its  proper  place.  We  repeat  that 
this  Cathedral  suffered  most  lamentably,  in  Cromwell's  time,  the 
cloisters  being  then  destroyed,  together  with  many  of  the  adjacent 
buildings,  and  no  doubt  the  whole  of  this  magnificent  fabric  would 
have  soon  perished,  had  not  the  Church  been  re-established,  with  the 
restoration  of  the  king  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  For  by  an  act 
passed  August  19th,  1651,  the  minster  (as  it  was  then  called)  was 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peterborough  both  fora  place  of  worship 
and  for  a  workhouse,  at  the  same  time,  to  employ  the  poorer  sort  in 
manufactures — the  inhabitants,  at  their  own  costs  and  charges,  repair- 
ing and  maintaining  the  same. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  abbey,  and  origin  of  the  see  of 
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Peterborough.  We  come  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
Cathedral  itself,  of  the  several  portions  of  which  we  have  given  the 
dates,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  either  by  documentarv  or 
architectural  evidence.  The  situation  of  the  Cathedral  is  something  like 
that  of  Ely,  placed  on  gently  rising  ground,  and  surrounded  by  a  va*t. 
extent  of  level  country,  which  is  oftentimes  inundated.  Its  appear- 
ance at  a  distance  is  not  very  prepossessing.  Having  no  tower  or 
spire,  or  any  important  feature  which  rises  much  above  the  roof  rid 
looks  a  huge  heavy  lump  of  building  when  it  first  breaks  upon  the 
view,  and  of  no  describable  form  or  shape.  On  a  nearer  approach, 
however,  the  mass  appears  broken  by  bold  projections.  The  transept 
and  low  central  tower,  with  its  angular  turrets,  arc  plainlv  discern- 
nhle,  and,  within  a  mile,  the  magnificent  western  facade,  with  its 
tower,  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  gables,  is  seen  rising  majestically  far 
above  the  chimneys  of  the  highest  houses  of  the  city. 


EXTERIOR. 

The  Cathedral  of  Peterborough  is  far  less  encumbered  by  adjacent 
buildings  than  most  others.  The  precincts  are  entered  from  the  town 
under  a  gothic  gateway,  when  the  visitor  has  the  most  superb  and 
imposing  portion  of  the  fabric  immediately  before  him,  viz.  the  west 
front,  to  which  there  is  nothing  superior  in  gothic  architecture,  if 
there  be  any  thing  equal.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  England  that  can  lie 
brought  into  competition  with  it,  it  is  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  if 
any  thing  in  France  it  is  the  west  front  of  Rheims.  In  respect  to  extent 
they  may  vie  with  Peterborough,  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  deco- 
ration they  may,  and  Rheims  certainly  docs  exceed  it,  but  in  respect, 
to  form,  proportion,  and  general  effect,  the  west  front  of  Peterborough 
is  far  superior  to  them  both,  and  perhaps  is  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
The  west  fronts  of  Rheims  and  Peterborough  have  been  thought  to 
rr-u-mblo  each  other  by  some,  but  it  would  puxzle  a  good  gothic  archi- 
tect to  discover  the  resemblance  ;  Rheims  has,  indeed,  three  deep 
pointed  portals  side  by  side,  the  middle  one  being  higher  and  wider 
than  the  other  two,  and  Peterborough  has  three  lofty  arches  side  by 
side,  of  equal  height,  and  supported  on  clustered  columns,  so  that  unless 
a  colonnade  can  be  said  to  be  like  a  door  (for  it  is  not  pretended  that 
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there  exists  any  other  point  of  resemblance)  these  t\\o  we-,i   fronts 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  least  degree  alike. 

But  what  a  grand  conception  is  here,  the  front  of  the  temple  of 
the  Deity  is  adorned  with  a  gigantic  and  finely  proportioned  portico, 
flanked  with  towers  adorned  with  lofty  pinnacles ;  such  is  the  design. 
Hie  ornamental  detail  is  both  well  selected  and  judiciously  applied, 
and  of  the  effect  of  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen  to  do  it  justice  ;  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  Strictly  speaking,  the  west  front  is  per- 
fectly finished  and  perfectly  uniform  :  but  behind  it  are  two  towers, 
one  of  which  is  finished,  while  the  other  wrants  the  upper  story. 
The  finished  one  appears  over  the  gable  towards  the  north,  and 
being  seen  in  connection  with  the  west  front,  seems  to  form  a 
part  of  it ;  but  the  other  to  the  south  not  being  seen  above  the 
corresponding  gable  gives  from  some  points  of  view  an  unfinished  and 
irregular  appearance  to  the  whole,  and  injures  the  effect.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  confessed  that  the  first  view  of  this  facade  is 
striking  and  imposing  in  an  unusual  degree.  There  is  a  solemnity 
in  the  effect  which  it  produces  such  as  is  observable  in  no  other 
Cathedral,  and  which  is  not  unmixed  with  awe.  The  architects  of 
the  thirteenth  century  certainly  understood  better  what  a  temple  for 
the  Deity  ought  to  be,  than  any  that  have  appeared  before  or 
from  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  present  tim. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  quit  this  most  attractive  portion  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  to  describe  the  rest  of  its  exterior ;  which, 
however,  is  not  wanting  in  any  part  of  it  in  respect  of  dignity  and 
importance.  Let  us  then  turn  round  the  corner  of  the  north-west 
tower,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  nave  with  the  side  aisle,  north 
wing  of  the  transept  and  central  tower,  burst  upon  the  view ;  all  in 
the  same  style  originally,  and  all  altered  as  to  the  lower  windows  in 
the  same  taste  at  a  subsequent  period.  Some  of  these  windows 
had  been  stopped  up  with  plaster,  but  the  late  dean  Dr.  Monk  had 
them  re-opened  with  the  best  effect  both  externally  and  internal!  v  ; 
tho  dean  also  ornamented  the  ground  on  this  side  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  all  round  the  east  end,  by  tastefully  laying  it  out  in  flower  beds 
and  walks,  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs  :  it  had  before  the  cha- 
racter of  a  common  churchyard,  and  was  not  kept  in  the  very  best 
order. 

VOL.  ir.  L 
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The  north  front  of  the  transept  has  three  rows  of  windows,  one 
above  another,  and  three  in  each  row,  and  one  single  window  above 
all  in  the  gable ;  it  is  also  adorned  with  two  rows  of  arcades,  one 
above  the  second  tier  of  windows  and  one  above  the  third,  running 
under  the  base  of  the  gable.  This  front  is  also  flanked  by  turrets, 
which  are  square,  as  high  as  the  upper  row  of  windows,  and  octa- 
gonal in  their  upper  portions  which  rise  to  the  height  of  the  gable 
point,  and  are  finished  with  battlements. 

Before  we  pass  this  front,  it  will  be  well  to  look  back  towards 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
tower  (before  mentioned  as  appearing  above  the  portico  of  the  west 
facade),  and  to  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  fabric.  It  will  be  here 
perceived  how  much  wider  the  fa£ade  is,  not  only  than  the  nave, 
but  also  than  even  the  building  which  forms  at  that  point  a  sort  of 
second  transept.  The  tower  flanks  the  nave,  to  the  north,  and  beyond 
the  tower  is  a  short  transept,  whose  north  front  is  adorned  with  a 
large  and  beautiful  pointed  window  of  decorated  Gothic,  and  flanked 
with  towers  similar  to  those  of  the  north  front  of  the  greater  transept. 

Passing  now  the  north  wing  of  the  transept,  we  have  the  choir 
and  building  to  the  east  of  it  in  view  ;  to  the  east  side  of  the  transept, 
both  north  and  south  wing  of  it,  is  attached  a  side  aisle.  The  choir 
with  its  side  aisle  is  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  style  of  architecture 
with  the  nave  and  transept,  and  similar  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  windows.  The  choir  ends  circularly,  plainly  indicating  its 
Norman  origin,  but  at  the  points  where  the  circular  wall  begins  on 
each  side  are  built  square  buttresses  engaged  in  the  walls,  which  at 
the  point  where  they  rise  above  the  parapet  become  octangular,  and 
are  terminated  by  plain  spires. 

The  beautiful  building  which  surrounds  the  circular  termination 

o 

of  the  choir  is  of  an  oblong  form,  having  four  pointed  windows  of 
four  lights  each,  with  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  sides  of  it  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  five  of  such  windows  in  the  length  towards  the 
east ;  between  the  windows  are  buttresses  with  statues  in  the  place 
of  pinnacles ;  and  an  elegantly  pierced  and  embattled  parapet,  very 
similar  to  that  of  King's  College  Chapel,  in  Cambridge,  runs  all 
round  the  building. 

The  south  side  of  the  choir  is  too  similar  to  the  north  to  need  any 
particular  description  of  it ;  the  south  wing  of  the  transept  is  inclosed 
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tlie  nave  ;ind  choir,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  \isible,  over  the  top  of  the 
organ  scr.vn.  This  ^vneral  \ie\voC  the  interior  is  very  grand  and 
imposing.  The  dimensions,  simplicity,  and  symmetry  of  the  nave 
are  most  remarkable.  Here  we  find  vastness,  solidity,  and  massive- 
ness  combined  with  a  degree  of  lightness  of  eil'ect  which  is  unusual 
in  buildings  of  this  age,  and  of  which  we  should  hardly  have  sup- 
posed the  iXonnan  style  of  architecture  capable.  This  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  more  than  ordinary  span  of  the  arches  both  of  the 
lower  arcade  and  of  the  open  triforium  immediately  over  it1.  The  arch 
mouldings  of  the  lower  arcade  are  bold  and  simple,  but  more  in  number 
than  is  usual,  and  the  columns  are  broken  into  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  members,  though  their  bases  and  capitals  are  exceedingly 
plain.  The  arches  of  the  triforium  are  of  equal  span  with  those  below, 
and  are  adorned  with  the  zigzag  moulding ;  within  the  larger  are  t  \\  o 
smaller  arches  semicircular  also,  resting  on  a  short  cylindrical  column 
with  plain  capital.  The  upper  triforium,  or  clerestory,  is  composed 
of  a  succession  of  semicircular  arches,  three  together  in  each  com- 
partment, the  middle  one  rising  higher  than  those  on  each  side,  and 
resting  on  two  short  cylindrical  columns,  with  simple  capitals ;  the 
three  arches  are  comprised  within  the  same  space  as  each  single 
arch  of  the  lower  triforium  and  nave.  Behind  the  middle  arch  of 
the  three  is  a  round-headed  window,  which  has  been  filled  Avith 
mullions  and  tracery  of  a  later  date.  A  plain  cylindrical  shaft,  a 
quarter  of  which  is  engaged  in  the  walls,  runs  up  between  each  arch 
of  the  nave  from  the  pavement  to  the  ceiling,  dividing  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave  into  compartments,  and  two  horizontal  bands  of 
simple  mouldings  divide  it  again  into  three  stories  ;  the  band  is  also 
repeated  by  way  of  finish  above  the  arches  of  the  clerestory.  These 
bands  are  continued  round  the  shafts  before  mentioned,  and  appear 
as  fillets  to  them. 

I  We  will  here  take  occasion  to  correct  an  error  into  which  we  have  fallen  in  our 
description  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  In  comparing  that  nave  with  this,  as  being  of  the 
same  age  and  style,  in  p.  33,  vol.  ii.  we  have  stated  and  lamented  that  the  triforium  of  the 
former  was  in  great  measure  walled  up  by  one  of  the  bishops,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
rafters  of  the  side  ai>les  \\hich  were  visible  through  it,  and  ob.M-rved  ho\v  much  1»  • 
effect  the  open  triforium  of  Peterborough  produced  ;  but  we  omitted  at  the  s:>.me  time 
to  state  that  the  oll'ensive  obstruction.-  were  n-ino\ed  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  good 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  present  dean  and  chapter.  It  was  an  oversight  for  which  we 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  apok>i_ri-ing  to  our  re  •'  • 
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within  a  garden  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cathedral,  and  this  is 
the  only  point  of  the  whole  exterior  of  the  fabric  which  is  not  open. 
This  front  of  the  transept  is  also  so  like  the  other  that  nothing  more 
need  be  said  upon  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  the  same  is  true,  and  the  south  wing  of  the  less  or  western 
transept  differs  from  the  north  only  in  not  having  its  tower  com- 
pleted ;  the  upper  story  is  Avanting ;  whether  it  was  ever  built  does 
not  seem  certain ;  and  is  now  nearly  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make 
Peterborough  Cathedral  both  perfect  and  uniform  in  every  respect. 

The  central  tower,  or  lantern  as  it  is  called,  alone  remains  to 
be  noticed.  The  best  view  of  it  is  obtained  from  a  spot  a  few  paces 
from  the  building  to  the  north  east,  and  is  given  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panying plates.  It  has  been  greatly  metamorphosed  since  it  was 
erected,  and  received  additions  within  the  memory  of  many  yet 
living,  which  have  greatly  disfigured  it :  we  allude  to  the  octagonal 
turrets  at  the  four  corners,  which  have  been  carried  up  to  a  most 
disproportionate  height  above  the  embattled  parapet  of  the  tower. 
The  tower  itself  was  originally  much  lower,  and  plainer;  when  it 
was  altered  to  its  present  state  is  not  precisely  known,  but  by  the 
windows  and  panneling,  and  other  detail  upon  its  surface,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  about  the  same  date  with  the  porch  at  the  west 
end. 

\Ve  will  now  conduct  the  reader  back  to  the  matchless  west  front, 
and  through  the  porch,  inserted  between  the  clustered  columns  which 
support  the  centre  arch  of  this  sublime  arcade,  introduce  him  at 
once  into  the 


INTERIOR. 

On  entering  the  Cathedral,  to  the  right  and  left  is  the  west 
transept  of  the  same  age  and  style  of  architecture  with  the  west 
front,  Avhich  forms  as  it  were  a  screen  before  it.  As  far  as  the 
internal  view  is  concerned,  the  towers  of  this  transept  are  finished, 
and  arc  cxaci.ly  alike  ;  lofty,  well  proportioned  pointed  arches,  open 
into  the  nave  on  th<>  one  h-.nd,  and  into  the  short  wings  of  the  tran- 
srpt  on  the  other;  so  as  to  give  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole 
of  this  urst  transept  on  first  entering  thr  Cathedral,  as  well  as  of 

L2 
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The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  of  wood,  ami  .Mr.  Bloiv,  who  two  or 
•  »,  examined  it.  niinuU'lv  in  order  to  its  !.<  inu  repaired, 
pronounces  it  to  he  coeval  with  tli.-  \\alls  on  which  it  rests,  and 
then-fore  is  a  very  curious  and  rare  specimen  of  the  ceilings  which 
were  in  use  before  stone  vaulting  was  introduced.  The  central  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  ceiling  is  flat,  and  being  higher  than 
the  \\alls  of  the  nave,  the  side  portions  an  :nently  placed 

in  a  >lopinur  direction  to  meet  them.  It  is  painted  in  panels  of  a 
lo/enge  form,  in  various  colours  and  patterns,  the  panels  them- 
selves being  also  adorned  with  figures,  probably  of  saints  and 
angels,  abbots,  kings,  and  princes,  and  other  benefactors  of  the 
abbey.  The  side  aisles  of  the  nave  are  vaulted  with  stone,  and 
the  windows  which  light  them  are  the  insertions  of  a  subsequent 
age,  divided  by  mullions  into  several  lights,  with  good  simple  tracery 
in  the  heads  of  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  transept  and  central  tower.  Both  wings  of 
the  transept  have  a  side  aisle  to  the  east ;  no  longer  open,  indeed, 
but  divided  into  rooms  now  used  as  vestries.  The  south  wing  has  an 
aisle  also  to  the  west,  which  is  closed  up  and  divided  into  two  rooms, 
one  of  which  now  serves  for  a  chapter  house.  Of  the  columns  of 
the  transept,  some  are  cylindrical  and  some  octagonal,  of  vasi 
diameter,  and  the  lower  arches  have  an  ornamental  moulding,  which 
is  wanting  in  those  of  the  nave.  The  roof  of  the  transept  is  of  wood 
and  flat  throughout ;  it  is  elegantly  painted  in  a  pattern  composed  of 
octagons  recurring,  and  filled  up  with  subdivisions,  while  the  inter- 
vening squares  are  ornamented  with  llowersand  other  devices. 

The  central  tower  is  built  upon  four  clustered  columns  and  the 
same  number  of  arches,  of  which  those  which  open  into  the  transept 
are  semicircular  and  original,  and  the  others,  opening  into  the  nave 
and  choir,  are  now  pointed.  That  they  were  also  originally  semicir- 
cular there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  the  change  in  their  form  was 
the  work  of  abbot  Benedict  seems  equally  certain.  The  other  two 
arches  would  have  undergone  the  same  change,  but  the  worthy 
abbot  most  probably  saw  the  danger  to  which  the  tower  would  be 
exposed  by  the  execution  of  such  a  project.  Indeed  the  column  at  the 
south  east  angle  is  now  banded  together  with  iron,  and  seems  to  be 
in  a  very  tottering  and  dangerous  condition,  owing,  perhaps,  in 
some  degree  to  the  mischief  done  in  pulling  do\\n  the  old  wall  and 
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erecting  a  new  one,  in  order  to  change  the  form  of  the  arch  from 
semicircular  to  pointed.  Over  the  semicircular  arches  which  remain 
the  form  of  a  pointed  one  is  traced  upon  the  wall  by  a  single  moulding : 
which  seems  to  indicate  what  was  wished  and  intended,  but  which, 
from  prudential  motives,  was  never  effected.  The  mouldings  of  the 
pointed  arches  are  many  but  plain ;  those  of  the  semicircular  are 
equally  numerous,  and  the  outer  ones  adorned  with  the  zig  zag. 
Above  the  arches  of  the  tower  are  the  windows  which  light  it,  two  in 
each  of  the  four  faces  of  three  lights  each,  with  decorated  tracery  in 
their  heads,  which  are  pointed,  and  having  between  them  and  in  the 
angles  of  the  tower  clustered  shafts,  from  which  spring  the  ribs  of 
the  wooden  vaulting. 

We  come  now  to  the  choir  and  its  side  aisles,  a  work  of  the  same 
age  and  style  with  the  nave  and  transept,  it  has  (as  all  Norman 
churches  had)  a  semicircular  termination,  and  the  windows  in  the 
apse,  although  they  retain  their  original  form,  have  been  since  filled 
with  tracery  which  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  the  pointed  style. 
The  ceiling  of  the  apse  is  perfectly  flat  and  of  wood,  and  painted  in  a 
pattern  of  circles  and  lozenges.  The  lower  arches  of  the  apse  are  > 
covered  with  a  rich  facing  of  perpendicular  and  feathered  detail,  and  the 
inter-columniations,  as  high  as  the  stall  work,  have  been  of  late  filled 
up  with  a  screen  of  stone  most  correctly  imitative  of  the  decorated 
Gothic,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  new  fitting  up  of  the  choir  by  Mr. 
Blore.  The  state  of  the  choir  previously  was  mean  and  incongruous 
to  the  last  degree.  The  late  dean  Dr.  Monk,  saw  and  lamented  it, 
but  did  not  despair  of  effecting  a  change ;  and  although  the  discou- 
ragement with  which  the  subject  was  at  first  received  was  enough  to 
damp  any  zeal  but  his,  he  nevertheless  persevered,  and  proposed  a 
subscription,  which  was  liberally  supported  not  only  by  himself  and 
the  prebendaries  both  in  their  individual  and  corporate  capacity, 
but  also  by  the  bishop,  whose  example  was  followed  by  many  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  means  being 
thus  raised,  Mr.  Blore,  whose  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  in  use  in  this  country  from  the  Norman  inva- 
sion to  the  disappearance  of  the  pointed  style  in  the  revived  Italian, 
well  qualified  him  to  undertake  the  work,  was  selected  for  the 
architect.  The  stalls,  throne,  pulpit,  seats,  and  organ-case,  arc  all 
of  oak,  carved  from  Mr.  Blore's  designs  in  the  style  of  decointrd 
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Gothic,  and  so  successfully  is  that  style  imitated,  that  the 
practised  eye  might  mistake  it  for  a  work  of  the  age  u  lien  that  style 
prevailed,  and  suppose  that  tlio  whole  had  only  undergone  such 
repairs  and  cleansing  as  time  had  n-inl  -red  necessary.  The  stalls 
strictly  speaking  are  confined  to  the  west  end  of  the  choir  under  the 
organ  loft,  four  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  arch,  but  the  family 
seats  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  ranged  on  each  side  the  choir 
have  in  front  the  appearance  of  stalls. 

The  organ-screen  is  of  stone,  and  is  shewn  in  one  of  the  plates. 
The  design  is  exceedingly  beautiful  ;  in  the  centre  is  the  arch  of 
entrance  of  most  graceful  proportions,  deeply  feathered  and  adorned 
with  a  straight  canopy  richly  crocketed,  and  surmounted  by  a  finial  of 
the  most  elegant  description.  This  entrance  arch  is  flanked  by  octan- 
gular buttresses,  decreasing  gradually  towards  the  top,  and  terminated 
by  crocketed  pinnacles  with  finials.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  four  deep  and  long  niches,  with  projecting  canopies  in  the 
best  taste,  with  buttresses  and  pinnacles  between  each  ;  the  whole 
front  of  the  screen  is  flanked  at  each  end  with  buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles exactly  similar  to  those  which  flank  the  entrance,  and  the 
parapet  is  straight  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  open  trefoils.  The 
old  choir  extended  nearly  as  far  as  the  first  columns  of  the  nave,  but 
when  it  was  newly  fitted  up  it  was  confined  to  its  natural  and  archi- 
tectural position,  leaving  the  transept  open,  and  the  new  screen 
placed  under  the  eastern  arch  of  the  central  tower.  The  roof  of  the 
choir  from  that  arch  to  the  apse  (the  roof  of  which  has  been  already 
described)  is  of  wood,  and  partly  vaulted  and  partly  flat  :  the  ribs 
of  the  vaulting  being  continued  over  the  flat  part  in  squares,  which 
are  each  of  them  twice  crossed  diagonally,  and  with  the  same 
description  of  mouldings. 

The  interior  of  the  building  which  surrounds  the  apse  is  as  to  its 
groined  roof  and  its  windows  so  very  like  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
of  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  date, 
that  it  is  probable  the  same  architect  was  employed  about  both.  The 
only  defect  in  this  addition  to  Peterborough  Cathedral  is  a  want  of 
due  elevation. 

Of  the  cloisters  very  little  now  remains  ;  they  were  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  and  judging  from  what  is  still  to  be  seen,  they  must 
have  been  of  considerable  extent  and  beaut  v.  Under  the  north-east 
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and  north-west  angles  were  entrances  into  the  abbey  church,  which 
still  remain,  though  seldom  used. 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  from 
}hc  plates  and  from  the  description,  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  class 
as  regards  size,  magnificence,  and  architectural  importance. 

Its  dimensions  are  as  follows:— breadth  of  western  facade  156  feet, 
length  of  nave  from  the  Avestern  wall  to  the  choir  entrance  266  feet, 
3  inches,  breadth  of  do.  35  feet  5  inches  ;  total  breadth  in  the  clear 
of  outside  walls  79  feet  4  inches  :  length  of  transept  184  feet  9 
inches,  length  of  choir  from  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
t.h'-  apse  128  feet,  thence  to  the  east  wall  35  feet;  breadth  of  Lady 
Chapel  83  feet  5  inches.  Total  external  length  of  the  Cathedral 
479  feet ;  general  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  ceiling  81  feet  ; 
in -id  it  of  lantern  135  feet. 

Of  the  establishment  we  have  already  spoken  in  part ;  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  by  the  late  act  the  archdeaconry  of 
ster  is  now  added  to  it.  Of  the  value  of  this  see  in  the  king's 
books,  and  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  same  at  present,  notice 
!  in  the  account  given  of  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Peter- 
borough. The  old  diocese  consisted  of  the  counties  of  Northampton 
and  Rutland,  originally  taken  out  of  Lincoln  diocese,  to  these  coun- 
ties has  been  added  by  the  Act  already  alluded  to,  that  of  Leicester 
tVniii  the  same  diocese,  a  measure,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  cannot 
sufficiently  extol. 

With  regard  to  those  who  have  filled  this  see  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  time  we  have  nothing  to  record  but  good  ;  and  although, 
if  \\c  except  the  present  bishop,  none  of  them  can  be  accounted  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  they  have  all  been  men  of  piety,  learning, 
and  beneficence,  and  c/ery  way  worthy  of  their  high  station  in  the 
church.  The  writings  of  Dr  Marsh,  the  present  bishop,  are  too 
known  to  need  commendation  in  these  humble  pages.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  they  have 
established  his  character  as  a  most  acute  and  powerful  reasoner, 
iMid  the  first  biblical  scholar  of  his  dav. 


NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  diocese  of  Norwich  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  England ;  and 
for  the  most  part  consisted  anciently,  as  it  still  does,  of  the -counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  see  however  has  not  always  been  where 
it  now  is  at  Norwich.  It  was  first  placed  at  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk, 
then  both  at  Dunwich  and  Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  at  the  same  time, 
the  diocese  being  divided  into  two  parts;  then  at  Elmham  only,  next, 
though  only  for  a  short  time,  at  Thetford,  and  lastly  at  Norwich,  the 
most  convenient  situation  for  it,  and  Avhere  therefore  we  hope  it 
may  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  the  king  of  the  East  Angles  favoured 
Christianity,  though  the  perceptions  he  had  of  its  Divine  origin  and 
excellence,  were  very  indistinct.  His  successor  was  better  instructed, 
and  his  behaviour  more  consistent.  After  his  death  however  the 
cause  of  true  religion  declined,  and  the  people  very  generally  relapsed 
into  paganism;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Sigebert  in  England, 
who  had  been  banished  into  France,  Christianity  again  revived,  and 
though  it  suffered  much  from  pagan  invasion,  it  never  was  again 
extinguished.  The  reign  of  this  prince  affords  a  memorable  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  East  Anglia.  During  his  residence  in  France,  as  a 
banished  man,  lie  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  and  taste  for 
monastic  institutions.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  East 
Anglia  he  induced  Felix,  a  Burgundian,  to  leave  France,  in  order  to 
instruct  his  subjects  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  on  his  arrival 
appointed  him  the  first  bishop  of  a  new  diocese,  and  fixed  the  sec  at 
Dunwich,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Sigebert  caused 
churches  to  be  raised  and  monasteries  to  be  founded  in  every  part  of 
his  dominion,  and  somewhere  or  other,  though  antiquaries  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  place,  a  public  school  was  instituted,  having  the 
cultivation  of  re^gion  for  its  principal  object.  Malmsbury  states  that  he 
established  seminaries  of  learning  in  different  places,  and  thus  enabled 
a  people  who  had  been  uncivilised  and  pagan  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
literature  and  true  religion.  It  had  been  well  both  for  Sigebert  and 
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his  subjects,  and  especially  for  the  latter,  if  the  former  had  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  requirements  of  that  religion.  Unhap- 
pily however  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  during  which  he  com- 
pletely re-established  the  Christian  religion  in  East  Anglia,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  from  his  throne  and  kingdom,  where  he  was 
doing  all  the  good  which  his  exalted  station  both  demanded  of  him, 
and  enabled  him  to  perform,  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund, 
which  he  had  founded  at  Bury,  where  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  any  one, 
however  agreeable  his  seclusion  might  be  to  his  own  feelings.  Soon 
after  this,  Penda  the  pagan  king  of  Mercia  invaded  East  Anglia,  and 
finding  Egeric  the  prince,  then  upon  the  throne,  unable  to  resist  him, 
he  laid  waste  the  whole  kingdom  with  fire  and  sword.  For  a  long 
time  his  former  subjects  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  draw  Sigebert  from  his  religious  seclusion  at  Bury,  but  in  vain ; 
at  length  however  he  was  induced,  by  compassion  for  their  suffering 
to  quit  his  beloved  monastery  for  the  battle  field,  but  when  there,  such 
was  his  mistaken  piety,  he  refused  to  play  the  part  of  a  soldier,  and 
carried  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  slender  wand.  The  very  presence 
however  of  their  former  king  among  them  encouraged  the  East 
Anglians  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  drive  out  the  enemy, 
but. to  no  purpose,  a  dreadful  conflict  took  place,  in  which  the  East 
Anglians  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Sigebert  and  Egeric  both  slain. 
Felix  the  first  bishop  survived  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  governed 
the  diocese  seventeen  years,  and  was  afterwards  canonized.  He 
founded  a  monastery  at  Soham,  near  Ely,  and  was  buried  first  at 
Dunwich,  but  his  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Soham,  and 
finally  removed  to  Ramsey.  To  bishop  Felix  succeeded  Thomas 
Boniface,  and  to  him  Bosa,  who  was  consecrated  in  669.  Bede 
says  "  that  in  extreme  old  age  this  bishop  divided  the  diocese  into 
two  parts,  the  county  of  Suffolk  forming  one,  the  see  of  which  was 
continued  at  Dunwich,  and  the  county  of  Norfolk  the  other,  the  see 
of  which  was  placed  at  North  Elmham."  Ecclesiastical  historians 
enumerate  eleven  bishops  in  succession  over  the  former  see,  and  ten 
over  the  latter,  before  the  two  dioceses  were  again  united,  and  the  see 
continued  at  Elmham.  After  this  thirteen  bishops  in  succession  sat 
at  Elmham :  Egelmare  the  last  was  deposed  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
Herfast,  his  chaplain  and  chancellor,  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
the  year  1070.  This  bishop  at  first  seized  on  the  rich  abbey  of  Bury 
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for  his  Cathedral  and  residence,  but  \vas  Toiled  in  this  project  by  the 
influence  and  exertions  of  Baldwin  then  abbot,  who  took  a  journey 
to  Rome  in  order  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Pope,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  his  holiness  on  his  side.  Hcrfast  however  would  not  give 
up  his  design  till  he  had  tried  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  of  gold  in  vain,  but  in  defiance  of  the  papal  bull  ren 
his  contest  with  the  abbot,  nor  did  he  entirely  relinquish  it  before  the 
year  1081,  when  king  "William  convoked  a  council  at  Winchester  on 
the  subject,  and  issued  his  royal  charter  in  favour  of  the  abbot  and 
monks,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  bishop.  Failing  thus  in  his 
unjustifiable  attempts  on  the  abbey  of  Bury,  the  bishop  next  availed 
himself  of  the  decree  of  Lanfranc,  made  in  London  in  the  year  1075, 
and  removed  his  see  from  Elmham  to  Thetford,  then  the  most  consi- 
derable town  in  Norfolk.  There  he  built  a  Cathedral  and  palace, 
died,  and  was  buried  there.  His  successor  was  "William  Galsagus, 
or  Baifagus,  or  Beaufo,  who  was  also  chaplain  and  chancellor  to 
king  William  I.,  and  was  appointed  to  this  see  in  the  year  1085. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  prelacy,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  was  the  most  liberal  benefactor  to  the  see 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  times.  In  the  year  1091  he  was 
succeeded  by  Herbert  de  Losing,  or  Lozinga,  who  came  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  Rufus,  and  purchased  the  bishopric  for  £  1 900, 
a  vast  sum  in  those  days  ;  he  also  bought  for  his  father  the  place 
and  dignity  of  abbot  of  Winchester  for  £1000,  for  which  simoniacal 
practices  he  was  cited  before  the  Pope  at  Rome  in  1090,  and  sen- 
tenced to  lose  his  pastoral  staff  and  ring,  and  commanded  to  build 
certain  churches  and  monasteries,  as  a  penance  for  his  many  and 
grievous  faults  not  only  in  these  but  in  several  other  particulars 
long  before  he  came  into  England.  On  his  readmission  into  office, 
he  removed  the  see  from  Thetford  to  Norwich.  Here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Cathedral  in  the  year  1096,  and  pope  Paschal 
soon  after  constituted  it  the  mother  church  of  all  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
In  the  course  of  five  years  after  this  period  the  Cathedral  and  pnlace 
on  the  north  side  of  it  were  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  as  well  as 
a  priory  begun  about  the  same  time  on  the  south  side  ;  for  in  the 
month  of  September,  1101,  the  bishop  signed  their  foundation  deed, 
and  placed  a  prior  and  sixty  monks  upon  it.  The  oldest  portions 
both  of  the  Cathedral  and  palace  plainly  testify  of  their  Norman 
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origin,  and  may  therefore  without  hesitation  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  bishop  Herbert,  who  died  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  the  year  1119. 
Blomefield  in  his  History  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  assigns  to  this 
bishop  the  choir,  the  transept,  and  the  central  tower ;  he  states  also 
that  Eborard,  the  successor  of  Herbert,  completed  the  Cathedral  by 
building  the  nave  with  its  side  aisles.  The  manner  in  which  bishop 
Eborard's  work  is  spoken  of  has  induced  some  to  think  that  he  built 
the  whole  Cathedral.  The  nave  is  certainly  of  vast  and  unusual 
length,  so  that  the  builder  of  it  may  be  very  justly  esteemed  even  a 
greater  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral  than  the  founder,  who  lived  to 
finish  only  those  portions  of  it  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  year  1171  it  was  a  good  deal  damaged  by 
fire,  but  bishop  John  de  Oxford  repaired  it  and  fitted  it  up  with 
ornaments  and  vestments,  so  that  it  arose  from  its  ashes  in  greater 
splendour  than  before  in  the  year  1197. 

The  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end,  long  ago  destroyed,  was  the 
next  addition  to  the  Cathedral,  and  owed  its  origin  and  completion 
to  the  piety  and  munificence  of  Walter  de  Suffield,  the  tenth  bishop, 
who  filled  the  see  of  Norwich  from  1244  to  1257.  Thus  the  building 
of  the  whole  original  Cathedral  is  accounted  for ;  the  appearance  of 
the  same  fabric  at  the  present  time  plainly  indicates  the  alterations 
and  additions  of  a  later  age.  In  the  year  1271  the  tower  was  greatly 
injured  by  lightning  during  divine  service.  The  next  year  the 
whole  church  was  damaged  considerably  in  the  violent  warfare  which 
was  at  that  Jime  carried  on  between  the  citizens  and  the  monks.  So 
many  and  great  were  the  repairs  consequent  upon  the  mi  ch'et'  done 
at  that  time,  that  they  were  not  completed  until  the  year  1273,  when 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  re-consecrate  the  whole  fabric,  which 
was  done  on  Advent  Sunday  in  that  year,  by  the  bishop  elect, 
William  de  Middleton,  who  was  himself  on  that  occasion  enthroned, 
in  the  presence  of  Edward  I.  and  his  o,  Eleanor,  and  of  the 

bishops  of  London.  Hereford,  and  Waterford,  and  of  many  earls, 
barons,  and  knights. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  bishop  Ralph  de  Walpole  added  the 
spire  upon  the  tower  about  the  year  1295,  though  some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  fmi-:  il  now  appears  till  1301,  by  bishop  Percy. 

The  same  bishop,  Ralph  de  Walpole,  who  sat  in  this  see  from  1289 
to  'J299,  about  two  years  before  his  death  built  the  chapter-house 
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which  has  been  since  destroyed,  and  began  the  cloisters,  which 
however  were  not  finished  till  the  year  1480,  as  they  now  appear. 
In  1463  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  damage  repaired 
soon  after  the  accident  by  bishop  Lyart,  who  was  in  other  respects 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral.  The  beautiful  stone  vaulting 
of  the  nave  was  raised  by  him,  and  a  new  floor  laid  about  the  same 
tinio.  He  caused  also  an  altar-tomb  to  be  raised  over  the  grave  of 
the  founder. 

Bishop  Goldwell  his  successor  continued  these  improvements 
and  embellishments  by  constructing  the  vaulting  of  the  choir,  and 
making  the  upper  windows  and  flying  buttresses  of  the  same  ;  and 
bishop  Nix  completed  the  whole  by  adding  a  stone  vaulting  to  the 
transept.  The  great  west  window  was  probably  inserted  in  the  time 
of  bishop  Lyart,  when  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  nave  was  put  up, 
and  the  old  Norman  portal  beneath  it  was  altered  to  what  it  now  is 
to  correspond  with  that  window.  Several  of  the  original  windows 
have  been  enlarged  and  changed  in  their  character  from  Norman  to 
pointed,  and  some,  though  they  retain  their  original  size  and  shape, 
have  been  filled  with  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  a  much  later  age. 
Notwithstanding  however  all  these  comparatively  modern  additions 
and  alterations,  Norwich  Cathedral  still  retains  for  the  most  part 
both  internally  and  externally  its  original  Norman  character.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  stone  of  which  it  is  built  should  be  of 
so  soft  and  perishable  a  nature ;  it  peels  off  in  large  flakes,  which  gives 
a  shabby  and  ruinous  appearance  to  the  edifice.  On  the  north  side 
this  is  particularly  the  case  ;  there  indeed  the  stone  has  more  than 
peeled  off,  it  is  worn  away  into  deep  holes  almost  as  close  to  one 
another  as  the  compartments  of  a  honeycomb. 

The  situation  of  this  Cathedral  is  so  low  as  to  prevent  its  making 
an  imposing  appearance  from  any  distant  point.  On  a  nearer  approach 
ir  appears  to  the  best  advantage  just  before  the  entrance  into  Norwich 
from  the  Yarmouth  road.  From  that  point  it  is  found  to  possess  all 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  Cathedral  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
architectural  merit,  and  among  such  Norwich  Cathedral  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  be  classed. 
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EXTERIOR. 

The  cloisters  on  the  south  side  and  bishop's  palace  on  the  north, 
together  with  its  extensive  pleasure  grounds  and  other  premises  shut 
out  from  public  view,  all  the  exterior  of  this  Cathedral  except  the 
west  front.  But  were  it  altogether  disencumbered,  isolated,  and  set 
in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  lawn,  its  external  appearance  either  as 
a  whole  or  in  detail,  if  we  except  the  tower  and  spire,  would  be 
found  to  possess  few  if  any  attractions  at  all.  Plain  walls  blackened 
with  smoke  and  worn  with  age,  irregularly  dotted  over  with  windows 
of  various  size  and  shape,  and  having  no  relief  from  the  buttresses, 
which  are  too  flat  to  be  called  projections,  such  a  state  of  things  is 
perhaps  better  concealed  than  exposed,  and  as  the  tower  and  spire 
are  \vell  seen  from  every  point  clear  of  all  incumbrances,  the  present 
inclosed  condition  of  the  Cathedral  is  not  at  all  to  be  regretted. 

The  west  front  is  entirely  open,  and  has  a  good  broad  space  before 
it,  adorned  with  lofty  trees,  beneath  whose  shade  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cathedral  close  may  walk  or  recline  on  seats  placed  there  for  the 
purpose.  The  stone  facing  of  this  front  has  been  renewred,  but  its 
architectural  merit  is  very  moderate.  It  has  none  of  that  dignity 
and  magnificence  for  which  many  of  the  western  facades  of  other 
Cathedrals  are  so  justly  celebrated.  It  consists  of  three  compart- 
ments, corresponding  with  the  nave  and  its  side  aisles,  of  which  the 
middle  is  by  far  the  largest,  being  the  west  wall  of  the  nave.  It  is 
flanked  by  square  turrets  which  rise  to  the  same  height  as  the  gable 
point  of  the  nave,  and  are  terminated,  alas!  by  domes  surmounted  with 
balls.  The  lower  part  of  this  compartment  contains  the  principal 
entrance  into  the  Cathedral.  It  is  a  deep  and  vaulted  portal  of 
pointed  architecture  within  a  square  head,  and  is  adorned  on  each 
side  with  canopied  niches,  an  upper  and  a  lo\vcr  tier  of  them.  Above 
this  portal  is  a  well-proportioned  large  pointed  window  of  many 
lights,  and  perpendicular  Gothic,  which  fills  up  the  whole  space 
between  the  flanking  turrets.  The  gable  has  a  single  small  window 
ungla/ed  with  a  pointed  head  and  one  light,  which  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  decorated  cross  on  the  gable  point,  is  all  the  ornament 
which  this  portion  of  the  fabric  possesses.  The  t\vo  lateral  com- 
partments are  exactly  similar,  divided  into  thivr  stories,  thr  lower 
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containing  the  original  round-headed  door,  the  next  an  arcade  of 
round-headed  arches  also  original,  the  third  a  round-headed  window 
with  a  single  arch  of  the  same  kind,  supported  on  slender  columns 
engaged  on  each  side  of  it.  The  window  of  one  light  is  now  filled 
with  mullions  and  tracery  of  perpendicular  design.  The  battlements 
are  of  the  same  nge,  hut  the  compartments  are  both  flanked  by  their 
original  Norman  turrets,  which  are  square  as  high  as  the  battle- 
ments and  then  become  round,  and  are,  like  the  other  turrets  of  this 
fa£ade,  most  incongruously  surmounted  by  domes  and  balls  of 
Elizabethan  architecture.  Such  is  the  west  front  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,  of  which  perhaps  one  half  is  original  and  the  other  the 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not  exactly  known  to  whom 
these  architectural  alterations  are  to  be  attributed,  but  tradition 
seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  bishop  Alnwyk,  who  filled  the 
see  from  1426  to  1436,  was  the  benefactor  who  both  designed  and 
completed  them. 

The  south  side  of  the  nave  may  be  seen  from  the  cloister  yard  ; 
the  wall  of  the  side  aisle  is  unusually  lofty,  and  is  divided  into  three 
stories,  a  portion  only  of  the  lowest  is  seen  above  the  roof  of  the  cloister 
and  is  adorned  with  some  blank  arcades  of  round-headed  arches,  and 
two  large  windows,  which  are  insertions  of  the  latest  age  of  the  pointed 
style ;  the  story  above  this  contains  a  series  of  small  round-headed 
windows  of  one  light  each,  one  between  every  two  buttresses,  with  a 
recess  of  the  same  size  and  shape  on  each  side  of  every  window ;  the 
uppermost  story  has  lost  all  its  original  windows,  and  in  their  stead 
are  wide  obtusely  pointed  windows  of  four  lights  each  with  tracery  of 
perpendicular  character  in  the  heads  of  them  ;  above  these  runs  a 
plain  embattled  parapet  of  the  same  date.  The  windows  of  the 
clerestory  have  been  also  altered  and  divided  into  two  lights  each,  and 
have  recesses  on  each  side  of  them  of  the  original  Norman  work  ;  the 
clerestory  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet,  exactly"  similar  to 
that  of  the  side  aisle  below  it.  The  south  wing  of  the  transept  is 
more  nearly  in  its  original  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  parapet 
and  the  introduction  of  a  single  mullion  into  the  windows  ;  it  is  in  all 
other  respects  exactly  so ;  only  the  upper  part  of  the  south  front  of  it 
is  visible,  on  account  of  the  buildings  which  adjoin ;  it  is  flanked  by 
square  turrets,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  the  gable  point,  and  are 
enriched  in  the  upper  portions  with  small  arcades  one  above  another, 
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and  are  terminated  by  embattled  parapets,  and  crocketted  pinnacles 
of  a  later  style  at  the  four  corners  of  each  ;  the  gable  itself  is  adorned 
with  a  low  round-headed  arcade  upon  circular  columns,  and  a  small 
circular  window  with  round-headed  recesses  on  each  side  it  and  above 
it,  all  original.  The  east  side  of  this  wing  of  the  transept  is  very 
similar  to  the  west  side,  the  upper  portion  of  it  only  is  visible  over 
walls  and  trees. 

We  come  now  to  the  choir  arid  its  adjoining  side  aisles  and 
chapels.  The  lower  story  all  round  is  original  as  to  the  main  walls, 
but  windows  square  headed  with  perpendicular  tracery  have  been 
inserted  since.  On  the  south  side  a  small  chapel  nearly  square 
projects  with  a  large  decorated  window  in  the  south  front  of  it. 

Exactly  at  the  point  where  tbe  round  end  of  the  choir  begins,  on 
both  sides  are  chapels  of  extremely  curious  form  and  character  ; 
they  belong  to  the  original  work  of  bishop  Herbert  de  Losing.  Their 
walls  are  portions  of  two  intersecting  circles  of  different  diameters, 
having  a  round  project  ion  at  the  point  of  intersection.  The  windows 
are  pointed,  and  are  evidently  the  work  of  more  modern  times:  above 
these  windows  is  an  arcade  of  round-headed  arches  upon  short  plain 
circular  pillars,  and  above  the  arcade  is  a  series  of  round-headed 
recesses,  having  the  appearance  of  windows  walled  up;  a  low  plain 
parapet  runs  round  the  whole  of  these  very  curious  adjuncts.  That 
to  the  south  is  called  the  chapel  of  St.  Luke;  the  other  that  of  our 
Saviour.  The  clerestory  of  the  choir  is  a  work  of  a  very  different 
age  and  style;  and  terminates  pentagonally,  though  set  upon  the 
original  semicircular  Norman  work.  This  part  of  the  fabric  owes  its 
existence  to  the  munificence  of  bishop  Goldwell,  who  was  elected  in 
1472,  and  died  in  1490.  It  is  a  remarkably  pleasing  example  of 
perpendicular  gothic,  and  though  the  obtusely  pointed  arch  was  at 
that  time  introduced,  the  architect  wisely  preferred  for  his  windows 
the  arch  of  the  preceding  style.  The  clerestory  is  lofty,  and  the 
windows  which  light  it  are  large  and  beautifully  proportioned. 
Between  the  windows  all  round  the  clerestory  rest  plain  flying 
buttresses,  which  slope  down  to  meet  the  upright  buttresses  of  the  side 
aisles,  and  there  terminate.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  richly 
decorated  and  embattled  parapet.  The  Lady  Chapel  to  the  east  of 
the  round  end  of  the  choir  is  gone,  but  marks  of  its  roof  where  it 
joined  the  choir  end  are  still  visible  on  the  walls  as  well  as  the  arcli 
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of  entranc"  into  it.  divided  by  a  pillar  into  two,  with  a  feathered  circle 
between,  although  now  of  course  walled  up  :  above  this  arch  is  a 
window,  or  rather  three  windows  close  together,  of  one  light  each,  all 
within  one  wide  pointed  side  arch,  probably  inserted  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  chapel. 

The  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  inclosed  within  the  bishop's  pre- 
mises, and  much  concealed  by  the  palnre  itself,  and  the  trees  which 
adorn  the  palace  gardens,  is  in  most  respects  like  the  south  side,  but 
much  more  discoloured  and  worn  away  ;  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  lose 
the  appearance  of  masonry,  and  to  make  it  difficult,  except  to  a 
practised  eye,  to  say  in  what  style  of  architecture  it  was  originally 
constructed. 

The  most  important  and  by  far  the  best  external  feature  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  yet  remains  to  be  described,  viz.  the  tower  and 
spire.  Perhaps  the  best  spot  from  which  these  can  be  viewed  is  one 
of  the  drawing-room  windows  of  Dr.  Proctor's  prebendal  house.  The 
proportions  of  the  tower  and  spire  are  good  when  separately  considered, 
and  equally  so  when  considered  together,  and  in  reference  to  each 
other.  The  tower  is  a  very  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of  late 
Norman  architecture,  without  any  mixture  from  its  base  to  its  battle- 
ments of  the  pointed  style.  It  is,  for  a  perfectly  Norman  work,  very 
lofty  and  very  rich.  No  other  Norman  tower  in  England  can  boast 
above  half  its  height,  and  not  half  its  decoration.  The  great  western 
tower  of  Ely  may  vie  indeed  with  this  in  both  these  respects,  but  it  is 
not  a  purely  Norman  work,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  transition  period 
in  which  round  and  pointed  arches  are  found  together :  here  there  is 
no  mixture  of  styles,  all  is  pure  Norman  up  to  the  battlements ;  but 
these  are  not  original :  the  present  embattled  parapet  is  the  work  of 
a  much  later  age,  perhaps  coeval  with  the  spire.  The  plan  of  the 
tower  is  square,  with  square  turrets  at  the  corners,  whose  external 
angles  are  cut  off.  The  four  faces  of  the  tower  are  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  horizontal  bands  ;  the  first  above  the  roof  ridge 
contains  the  windows  which  light  the  lantern,  as  it  is  called;  this 
compartment  is  adorned  with  an  arcade  of  round  arches  upon  slender 
pillars,  within  which  are  the  windows,  three  in  each  face,  of  the  tower. 
A  billet  moulding  divides  this  from  the  next  compartment,  and  is 
also  continued  round  the  angular  turrets,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  of  the  other  horizontal  bands,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  lias 
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been  thought  that  the  tower  was  intended  originally  to  terminate 
there,  with  a  plain  parapet  upon  it,  making  it  the  usual  height  of  a 
Norman  tower.  If  this  were  so,  it  was  soon  afterwards  determined 
to  raise  the  tower  to  its  present  height.  The  next  compartment  con- 
tains an  arcade  of  intersecting  circular  arches,  on  shorter  columns  of 
the  same  description.  The  next,  a  much  loftier  arcade,  composed  of 
round  mouldings,  within  which  (three  in  each  face  of  the  tower)  are 
the  round-headed  windows  of  the  belfry;  between  these  windows  the 
round  moulding  is  fancifully  disposed  in  a  pattern  of  lozenges  and 
circles  alternately ;  the  next  and  highest  compartment  is  quite  unique, 
the  same  round  moulding  is  formed  into  a  double  row  of  circles  one 
above  another,  five  in  a  row  on  every  face  of  the  tower ;  between  the 
circles  are  perpendicular  shafts  of  the  same  round  moulding,  and  the 
upper  row  is  connected  with  the  lower  by  short  pieces  of  the  same. 
The  upper  circles  are  pierced  and  serve  for  windows  to  light  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tower  within.  Above  this  compartment,  and  imme- 
diately upon  it  the  parapet  is  set,  which  as  we  have  before  hinted  at 
is  not  original.  It  is  embattled  and  adorned  with  good  tracery  of 
decorated  Gothic.  The  angular  turrets  are  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
a  profusion  of  round  mouldings,  perpendicularly  set  and  parallel,  but 
which  have  spaces  between  them  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
mouldings;  these  are  continued  from  top  to  bottom  and  produce  a  very 
rich  and  pleasing  effect.  The  turrets  are  finished  with  a  battlement, 
and  upon  each  one  is  set  a  well-proportioned  and  richly  crocketted 
spire ;  these,  together  with  the  battlements  of  the  great  tower,  are  the 
additions  of  a  later  age,  and  were  probably  constructed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  great  spire,  which  alone  remains  to  be  described.  It  is, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  of  most  graceful  proportions;  the  base 
of  it  is  enriched  with  projecting  buttresses,  terminated  with  crocketted 
pinnacles,  which  are  set  at  the  eight  angles  of  the  spire,  and  with  the 
happiest  effect;  just  above  these  pinnacles  are  windows  of  two  lights 
each,  pointed  and  canopied,  and  higher  up  window's  of  the  same 
description  but  of  less  dimensions.  Several  plain  horizontal  bands 
encircle  this  beautiful  spire  at  different  heights,  and  the  whole  is  richly 
crocketted  and  terminated  with  a  finial,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
weather  cock. 
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INTERIOR. 

Let  the  reader  now  suppose  himself  to  return  to  the  west  front, 
and  to  enter  the  Cathedral  by  the  middle  portal.  The  nave  is  all 
before  him,  of  vast  length  and  due  height,  and  elegantly  vaulted  with 
stone.  It  is  divided  in  its  length  into  fourteen  compartments  on  each 
side,  and  built  upon  as  many  semicircular  arches,  of  great  solidity 
and  depth,  and  supported  by  piers  of  the  same  description,  excepting 
in  two  instances,  where  instead  of  piers  are  placed  two  cylindrical 
columns  of  vast  thickness,  ornamented  with  spiral  flutings,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  nave  and  opposite  each  other.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  have  a  few  plain  and  very  bold  surfaces,  and  the  outer  one  of 
all  is  adorned  with  a  billet  moulding.  The  triforium  is  of  great  and 
very  unusual  height ;  it  is  composed  of  arches  and  piers  very  similar 
to  those  on  which  they  stand,  and  nearly  the  same  height.  This 
arcade  is  entirely  open,  and  is,  not  as  is  commonly  the  case,  subdi- 
vided in  each  arch  by  a  single  pillar  supporting  two  smaller  arches 
within  the  greater.  The  outermost  surface  of  the  arches  is  adorned 
with  the  zigzag  moulding  ;  the  arcade  above  this  is  unusually  low, 
formed  by  three  semicircular  arches,  side  by  side,  in  each  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  nave,  with  very  simple  mouldings  resting  on  short 
cylindrical  columns,  the  middle  arch  being  of  three  times  the  span  of 
the  outer  ones,  and  through  which  are  seen  the  windows  of  the  cleres- 
tory. These  windows  are  plainly  the  insertion  of  more  modern  times ; 
the  original  window  was  round  headed,  wide,  and  of  one  light;  the 
round  head  has  been  walled  up,  and  an  obtusely  pointed  arch  intro- 
duced beneath  it,  and  the  window  divided  into  two  lights  by  a  plain 
mullion  with  corresponding  tracery  in  the  head  of  it.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  magnificent  both  in  its  design  and  extent,  for  though  the 
choir  obtrudes  itself  into  the  nave  as  far  as  the  two  first  compartments 
eastward,  this  arrangement  does  not  interfere  with  the  vaulting,  which 
is  seen  in  all  its  length  from  the  west  window  to  the  central  tmv.T. 
Had  this  vaulting  been  erected  a  century  earlier,  it  might  have 
agreed  better  with  the  architecture  of  the  nave,  but  in  itself  it  is  a 
beautiful  work,  and  rich  though  it  be,  and  elaborate  in  its  design,  it 
does  not  injure  the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  side  aisles  of  the  imvo 
are  in  their  original  state,  the  vaulting  of  them  is  exceedingly  plain 
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and  ponderous  ;  it  is  semicircular  without  any  mouldings,  or  ribs,  or 
carved  key  stones. 

The  transept  is  intercepted  by  the  choir,  which  is  partly  under  the 
central  tower,  and  stretches  beyond  it,  as  we  have  before  observed,  into 
the  nave  itself.  When  the  choir  screen  was  altered  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  removed  it  to  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  that 
the  transept  with  its  lantern  might  have  been  seen  at  once  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  in  connection  with  the  nave.  This  portion  of 
the  Cathedral  is  also  original1  ;  it  is  singular  in  having  no  side 
aisles;  it  is  of  good  length,  rather  deficient  in  breadth,  but  of  the 
same  height  with  the  nave  and  choir,  and  like  them  elegantly  and 
richly  vaulted  with  stone.  To  the  north  wing  of  the  transept  and  to 
the  east  wall  of  it  is  a  building,  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  called  a 
vestry,  but  originally  perhaps  a  chapel  ;  it  has  a  window  in  the  east 
end  of  it  which  is  semicircular  :  from  the  south  wing  of  the  transept 
the  present  vestry  is  entered,  a  large  room  of  modern  date,  filling  up 
the  corner  between  the  transept  and  a  building  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir,  called  bishop  Beauchamp's  chapel. 

We  now  come  to  the  choir,  the  effect  of  which  on  first  entering  it 
is  very  imposing  ;  coming  across  the  transept,  and  into  the  nave  it  is 
of  unusual  length;  the  stalls  however  do  not  extend  beyond  the  lan- 
tern, so  that  the  choir,  architecturally  speaking,  is  entirely  open  space 
unencumbered  by  stalls,  pews,  or  seats  of  any  kind.  The  lantern  is 
set  upon  four  semicircular  arches  with  plain  mouldings,  and  supported 
by  four  massive  piers  of  the  same  plain  solid  description.  The  first 
horizontal  compartment  above  these  arches  is  an  arcade  of  semicir- 
cular arches  resting  on  short  cylindrical  columns,  behind  which  is  an 
open  gallery  all  round  the  lantern.  The  next  compartment  is  adorned 
with  a  similar  arcade,  without  the  accompanying  gallery,  but  it  does 
not  extend  the  whole  length  of  each  side,  instead  of  which  the  spaces 
on  each  side  of  every  one  of  the  four  arcades  are  pierced  with  a  circle 
with  a  plain  moulding  round  it;  the  third  and  highest  compartment 
consists  of  a  lofty  arcade  of  semicircular  arches,  and  of  a  complicated 
and  curious  character,  through  which  are  seen  the  windows  before 
noticed  in  the  description  of  <he  exterior:  and  this  arcade  has  also 
behind  it  an  open  gallery  all  round.  Immediately  above  this  is  a 


'  The  south  wing  of  the  transepl    has  been  ro^toivd  In  S.thin  to  it.-,  original  state, 
having  been  previously  much 
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flat  ceiling  of  stucco  work,  with  cornice  and  pannels,  adorned  \\nli 
wreaths  and  medallions,  very  good  in  its  \v;iy  ;  hut  we  need  hardly 
say  totally  out  of  place  here,  and  spoiling  the  \vhole  effect  of  the 
lantern. 

The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  good,  richly  carved  in  oak  with  high 
backs  and  projecting  canopies,  and  crowned  with  a  multitude  of 
crocketted  pinnacles.  The  screen  has  been  altered  and  improved  as 
well  as  the  organ  case,  which  is  now  in  unison  with  the  stalls. 
The  side  pillars  and  arches  of  the  choir  are  concealed  by  a  screen  of 
richly-decorated  Gothic,  in  which  some  monuments  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  same  style.  The  arches  of  the  apse  are  not  concealed, 
and  are  of  the  same  style  with  those  of  the  nave,  as  is  the  triforium 
all  round  the  choir,  but  all  the  arches  are  a  little  less  in  the  span. 

The  clerestory  of  the  choir  is  of  a  totally  different  age  and  style, 
and  yet  the  effect  of  the  Avhole  is  exceedingly  good.  The  windows 
are  pointed,  well  proportioned,  of  four  lights  each,  with  good  tracery  in 
their  heads.  Between  the  windows  on  both  sides  are  lofty  deep  niches 
feathered  and  canopied,  which  doubtless  once  had  statues.  From  the 
top  of  these  niches  spring  the  main  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  nave  and  transept.  The  windows  in  the  cleres- 
tory of  the  apse  are  of  the  same  size  and  character  with  those  on  each 
side  of  the  choir,  but  they  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  there  is  no 
room  for  any  thing  between  them;  but  a  cluster  of  three  slender  shafts, 
on  the  top  of  which  spring  the  ribs  of  the  groined  roof  of  the  apse, 
which  is  well  designed  and  has  the  most  charming  effect.  Indeed 
this  part  of  the  clerestory  is  very  cleverly  set  upon  the  triforium  of 
the  apse,  which  is  semicircular,  while  this  is  pentagonal.  The  lofty 
wide  and  open  triforium  of  this  Cathedral  both  in  the  nave  and  choir, 
has  a  very  majestic  and  imposing  effect  throughout,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  apse  where  the  arches  are  of  less  span,  and  nearer 
together. 

The  side  aisles  of  the  choir  are  of  the  same  age  and  style  with 
those  of  the  nave,  and  vaulted  in  the  same  plain  and  ponderous 
manner.  In  the  side  aisle  to  the  south  is  the  entrance  into  what  was 
bishop  Beauchamp's  chapel,  now  the  consistory  court,  a  small  oblong 
room  with  groined  roof,  and  a  large  window  of  decorated  character 
opposite  the  entrance.  A  little  further  on  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  apse,  is  the  entrance  into  what  was  St.  Luke's  chapel, 
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which  is  now  used  as  a  parish  rhurch,  the  organ  for  which  is  placed 
between  two  of  the  apsidal  piers  of  the  choir.  At  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  apse  is  placed  the  entrance  to  another  chapel  very 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Windham1. 

The  dimensions  of  Norwich  Cathedral  are  as  follows :  from  the 
great  western  door  to  the  choir  screen  212  feet ;  breadth  of  nave  72 
feet  7  inches  ;  of  side  aisles  12  feet  3  inches ;  length  of  transept  177 
feet ;  breadth  of  do.  30  feet  6  inches  ;  from  choir  door  to  the  farthest 
point  of  the  apse  170  feet ;  breadth  of  choir  from  screen  to  screen 
45  feet ;  height  of  the  vaulting  about  73  feet.  Height  of  tower  and 
spire  313  feet. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  cloisters,  which  are  surpassed  by 
none  in  beauty  of  architecture  and  solemnity  of  effect.  They  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral,  which  may  be  entered  both  at  the 
north-east  and  north-west  angle  of  them.  They  form  a  square  of 
about  150  feet.  The  style  of  architecture  may  be  called  decorated 
Gothic,  though  not  altogether  unmixed  with  details  belonging  to  the 
succeeding  style.  The  windows  all  round  are  of  three  lights  each, 
with  tracery  of  good  design  in  the  heads  of  them.  The  form  of  the 
vaulted  roof  is  particularly  pleasing,  and  the  ribs  and  carvings  at 
their  intersections  equally  worthy  of  commendation. 

This  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity. 
Formerly  there  were  four  archdeacons,  but  now  since  the  late  act 
only  three,  viz.  of  Norfolk,  Norwich,  and  Suffolk,  that  of  Sudbury 
being  transferred  to  Ely.  These  archdeaconries  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Mshop;  besides  these  there  is  a  chancellor,  a  dean  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  six  prebends,  of  which  five  are  also  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  but  presented  to  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  one  is 
annexed  to  the  headship  of  Catherine  Hall,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  Cathedral  a  full  com- 
pliment of  singing-men  and  choristers,  schoolmasters,  vergers,  and 
other  inferior  officers.  The  see  was  once  very  wealthy,  but  Henry 
VIII.  took  from  it  its  original  endowment  of  lands,  and  gave  the 
lands  of  St.  Benedict,  in  Norfolk,  in  exchange.  In  the  king's  books 
it  is  rated  at  £834 : 11 :  7|  per  annum,  and  was  returned  by  the 
present  bishop  to  be  worth  £5395  in  gross  annual  value, 

\  The  onlv  monument  \vitli  a  statue  upon  it  in  this  Cathedral  at  present,  is  that  of 
bishop  Goldwell,  who  died  in  1498. 
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William  Casleton,  the  last  prior  of  the  Cathedral,  was  appoint. •< I 
tin-  first  dcai:  in  the  year  1538. 

The  ancient  diocese  of  Norwich  consisted  of  the  whole  of  tho 
counties  both  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Cambridgeshire,  but  by  the  late  Act  it  is  very  judiciously  deprived 
of  the  latter,  together  with  some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  which  border  on  Cambridgeshire. 

The  two  first  bishops  of  this  diocese,  after  the  see  was  removed 
to  Norwich,  were  great  benefactors  to  the  Cathedral.  William  Turbus, 
or  Turberville,  the  third  bishop,  who  had  been  previously  prior  of 
Norwich,  was  famous  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  Thomas-a-Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  sixth  bishop 
of  Norwich  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  famous  Pandulph,  who 
came  to  England  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  induced  king  John  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of  that  pontiff,  and  for  his  service  was 
rewarded  by  that  monarch  with  the  see  of  Norwich.  Nearly  all 
ecclesiastical  writers  allow,  that  the  intrigue  of  this  prelate  were 
detrimental  to  the  solid  interests  of  this  country.  He  introduced  a 
great  many  of  his  own  countrymen  into  England,  and  gave  them  all 
the  benefices  that  were  in  his  gift. 

Antony  de  Beck,  elected  in  1337,  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
monks  by  his  arrogant  and  oppressive  behaviour  towards  them,  and 
was  poisoned  by  his  own  servants  at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  injured  monks.  William  Bateman,  the  worthy  successor  of 
this  unworthy  and  ill-fated  bishop,  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and  is 
famous  for  having  founded  and  endowed  a  small  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, called  Trinity  Hall.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Avignon. 
Henry  de  Spencer,  a  relative  of  the  king,  was  elected  in  1370,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich ;  he  was  also  a 
great  and  severe  persecutor  of  the  Lollards.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  of  his  times,  and  took  part  with  pope  Urban  VI.  against 
pope  Clement  VII.,  and  with  his  sovereign  Richard  II.  against  the 
French  king.  Thomas  Brown,  elected  in  1436,  was  succeeded  by 
Walter  Lyart  in  1445 :  both  these  were  benefactors  to  the  cause  of 
sound  learning  by  founding  scholarships  and  exhibitions  in  the 
Universities.  Richard  Nix,  elected  in  1501,  consigned  five  persons 
to  the  flames  for  their  religious  opinions.  He  afterwards  took  the 
oath  denying  the  Pope's  supremacy,  but  still  intrigued  secretly  with 
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EXETER  was  the  capital  of  the  Damnonii,  whoso  dominions  included 
both  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  but  after  their  subjugation  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  probably  in  the  first  century,  Exeter  became  a  Roman 
station,  of  which  indeed  its  very  name  assures  us ;  though  it  was  at 
first  called  by  the  Romans  Isia  Damnoniorum.  Its  British  name 
according  to  Simeon  of  Durham  was  Caer-wise,  which  signifies  the 
city  of  waters. 

When  the  Romans  relinquished  their  conquests  in  England,  the 
\\Yst  Britons  recovered  their  possessions,  and,  according  toWhituk.T, 
Damnonium  became  again  a  small  independent  kingdom;  and  not  only 
a  kingdom,  but  now  also  (the  people  having  been  in  the  interim  con- 
verted to  Christianity)  a  diocese  :  and  thus,  he  continues,  does  the 
episcopate  of  Damnonium  mount  up  for  its  origin  even  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  see  he  considers  to  have  been  at  Exeter, 
where  it  remained  as  long  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Damnonii  continued 
undisturbed :  but  when  the  country  east  of  the  Exe  was  reduced  by 
the  Saxons  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  the  unsub- 
dued Damnonii  necessarily  formed  a  new  capital  for  their  kingdom, 
and  a  new  see  for  their  bishop,  at  which  time  Lcskard,  he  asserts, 
became  their  capital  and  St.  German's  their  see. 

This  early  date  however  for  the  diocese  and  see  of  Exeter  is  not 
satisfactorily  supported  by  any  historical  evidence,  and  some,  judging 
from  the  same  slight  notices  of  that  remote  and  barbarous  age,  uncon- 
nected and  sometimes  inconsistent  with  each  other  as  they  are,  ha\v 
discarded  the  opinion  of  Whitaker,  andafter  much  patient  examination 
have  come  m  a  very  different  conclusion. 

But  leafing  such  antiquaries  to  chew  the  cud  of  perplexity  over 
such  documents,  it  shall  be  our  care  to  conduct  the  reader  into  the 
pleasant  pastures  of  well-authenticated  history,  and  feed  him  with 
such  information  upon  this  subject  as  shall  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Devonshire  after  its  partial  subjugation  to  the  Saxon  invaders 
and  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  became  subordinate  to  the 
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the  work,   and  died  in  1206,  after  having  held  the  see  only  twelve 
years. 

The  present  Cathedral  with  the  exception  of  the  towers  before 
mentioned,  is  entirely  of  another  age  and  style,  and  may  therefore 
be  called  the  third  Cathedral  of  Exeter  which  is  known  to  have 
existed  since  the  removal  of  the  see  to  this  city.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
an  edifice  of  the  second  or  decorated  age  of  the  pointed  style.  Peter 
Quivil,  elected  bishop  in  1280  began  it,  but  dying  in  1291,  left  it  in 
a  very  unfinished  state.  His  successor  Thomas  Bytton,  continued 
the  work  all  his  time,  but  neither  did  he  live  to  complete  it.  His 
successor  Walter  de  Stapledon,  elected  in  1307,  held  the  see  twenty 
years,  and  was  also  a  great  benefactor  to  the  building,  but  left  it 
unfinished.  James  de  Berkeley,  the  next  bishop,  held  the  see  for  a 
very  short  time  only,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  Cathedral  is  at  all 
indebted  to  him.  John  Grandisson  succeeded  him,  and  was  elected 
in  1331,  and  held  the  see  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  time  he 
finished  the  Cathedral  as  it  now  appears,  if  we  except  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  some  trifling  detail  in  the  west  front,  which  works  his 
successor  Thomas  Brentyngham  is  supposed  to  have  completed. 
Edmund  Lacy  who  was  translated  from  Hereford  in  1420,  and  died 
in  1455,  built  the  upper  part  of  the  chapter-house.  The  throne  in 
the  choir,  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  was 
erected  by  John  Boothe,  who  became  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1465,  and 
died  in  1478. 

Having  now  traced  the  see  of  Exeter  to  its  source,  and  given 
the  history  of  the  present  and  two  former  Cathedrals  as  far  as  well- 
authenticated  documents  have  afforded  an  opportunity,  we  come  now 
to  describe  the  present  building  and  its  situation. 

The  country  about  Exeter  is  highly  picturesque  ;  the  Cathedral 
stands  on  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the  city,  and  yet  notwith- 
standing these  advantages  its  appearance  at  a  distance  is  not  so 
imposing  as  that  of  some  others.  It  is  however  the  object  which 
most  of  all  engages  the  attention  of  the  spectator  in  a  distant  view  of 
Exeter,  and  continues  to  do  so  when  he  is  arrived  in  the  city  itself. 
Till  within  the  present  century  the  Cathedral  was  nearly  surrounded 
by  numerous  houses  and  other  buildings,  which  have  since  been  very 
properly  removed,  and  the  visitor  may  now  freely  examine  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  exterior  of  this  ink-resting  edifice.  Exter- 
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nally  the  great  defect  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  a  want  of  elevation  in 
the  body.  Its  peculiarities  also,  the  want  of  a  central  tower,  and 
the  low  broad  square  towers  at  each  end  of  the  transept,  are  unfa- 
vourable to  its  external  appearance  both  at  a  distance  and  on  a 
nearer  approach.  The  whole  effect  is  he  ivy  and  lumpy,  but  it  has 
architectural  detail  of  first  rate  merit  and  in  immense  variety.  In 
its  dimensions  it  cannot  be  classed  among  Cathedrals  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  every  respect  except  elevation  it  very  much  resem- 
bles many  of  the  best  Cathedrals  of  France,  and  was  erected  very 
soon  after  such  of  them  as  it  most  of  all  resembles,  as  the  style  of 
the  architecture  plainly  evinces.  After  these  few  general  remarks 
upon  the  whole  building,  we  will  now  examine  particularly  every 
portion  of  it. 


EXTERIOR. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
plan  of  its  west  front.  It  consists  of  three  stories,  the  basement 
containing  the  portals,  three  in  number,  is  entirely  covered  with 
niches,  which  are  all  filled  with  statues :  above  this,  and  receding  a 
little,  is  the  west  Avail  of  the  nave,  in  which  is  a  magnificent  original 
window,  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  tracery  of  the  style  called 
decorated  Gothic.  Above  this  again,  and  receding  a  little  in  like 
manner  behind  the  parapet,  is  the  gable  of  the  nave,  containing  a 
window  of  the  same  character,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
This  arrangement  is  entirely  French,  and  is  very  commonly  seen 
both  in  the  west  fronts  and  transept  fronts  of  French  Cathedrals. 
The  buttresses  of  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  stand  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  are  connected  with  it  by  plain  flying  buttresses  of  solid 
masonry.  The  lower  and  greater  part  of  the  former  are  hid  behind 
the  projecting  basement  story,  which  in  order  to  incase  them  projects 
at  those  points  as  much  as  is  required  beyond  the  plane  of  the  rest 
of  it.  The  portions  of  the  buttresses  which  are  seen  above  the  base- 
ment story  are  adorned  with  niches,  canopies,  and  statues.  The 
wall  of  the  nave  above  the  great  west  window  is  embattled,  and 
behind  it  rise  hexagonal  turrets,  which  appear  to  flank  the  gable, 
and  which  are  adorned  each  \\itli  a  single  pinnacle  canopied  and 
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crocketted.  The  gable  point  is  adorned  with  a  canopied  niche  con- 
taining a  statue,  and  terminating  in  a  crocketted  pinnacle.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  fagade  consists  in  the  sloping  walls  built  on  each 
side  of  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  as  if  purposely  to  conceal  the 
buttresses  of  the  nave  and  its  side  aisles;  which  certainly  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  These 
walls  are  embattled  and  flanked  outwardly,  with  hexagonal  turrets, 
which  are  also  embattled.  The  surface  both  of  these  walls  and  their 
flanking  turrets  is  richly  ornamented  with  arcades  of  trefoil-headed 
arches,  which  have  straight  canopies  enriched  with  crockets  and 
finials.  We  know  of  no  precedent  for  these  sloping  walls  any  where 
except  in  the  west  front  of  the  superb  marble  Cathedral  of  Milan. 
The  effect  there  is  not  good,  and  here  it  is  still  worse ;  it  greatly 
diminishes  the  apparent  height,  destroys  all  proportion,  and  gives 
a  character  of  heaviness  and  awkwardness  to  the  whole  of  this  fagade. 
With  regard  to  these  sloping  walls,  and  to  the  richly-decorated  and 
projecting  basement  story  of  this  west  front,  we  cannot  forbear 
hazarding  the  opinion,  that  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  original 
design.  The  reader  will  remember  that  although  the  present  Cathedral 
was  begun  in  the  year  1280,  it  was  not  finished  as  it  now  appears  till 
nearly  eighty  years  afterwards,  during  which  time  architecture  was 
gradually  undergoing  a  change,  and  architects  were  continually 
studying  to  invent  novelties,  and  to  introduce  new  forms  and  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  decorations  in  the  buildings  erected  by  them. 
Now  the  west  front  was  always  the  last  portion  built  of  every 
Cathedral,  or  other  important  church,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
had  bishop  Quivil  lived  to  finish  his  Cathedral,  he  would  have 
erected  a  west  front  far  more  simple,  and  with  much  better  propor- 
tions than  that  which  now  exists.  The  sloping  walls  would  have 
been  omitted,  the  basement  story  would  not  have  projected,  or  only 
that  part  of  it  between  the  projecting  buttresses;  in  which  case 
the  beautiful  windows  of  the  west  end  of  the  side  aisles  would  not 
have  been  concealed,  the  pointed  heads  of  which  are  now  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  of  them  over  the  parapet  of  the  screen  which  has  been 
built  in  front  of  them.  The  portals  would  have  been  in  the  walls 
under  the  windows  with  straight  canopies,  and  the  original  buttresses 
which  flank  the  outer  angles  of  the  side  aisle  would  have  given  a 
good  finish  to  the  extremities  of  the  fagade.  The  portals  by  which 
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the  nave  and  side  aisles  are  entered  seem  to  have  been  reconstructed 
since  the  erection  of  the  basement  story  or  screen,  or  altered  at  a 
later  period  when  the  Cathedral  underwent  considerable  repairs  in 
various  parts  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  this  facade  is  very  uniform, 
and  would  have  been  perfectly  so,  had  not  the  west  wall  of  the  north 
side  aisle  been  extended  a  little  beyond  the  flanking  buttress  for  the  sake 
of  erecting  a  chapel  at  that  point :  the  battlements  and  parapet  of  the 
side  aisles  are  horizontal,  and  in  the  additional  part  of  the  wall  before 
mentioned  is  a  window  which  lights  the  chapel,  now  the  consistory 
court.  That  building  indeed,  which  on  turning  round  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Cathedral  comes  next  in  order  to  be  examined,  is  nearly 
all  window  ;  to  the  north  it  has  a  very  large  pointed  window  of  five 
lights,  filled  with  good  flowing  or  decorated  tracery;  to  the  east  it  has 
another  of  two  lights,  and  of  the  same  character.  The  walls  of  this 
building  are  of  plain  solid  masonry,  with  an  embattled  parapet  all 
round,  which  is  heavy,  and  slightly  projecting.  Passing  three  windows 
of  the  north  side  aisle,  the  next  object  worthy  of  particular  attention 
is  the  north  porch,  which  projects  as  far  as  the  buttresses,  and  is 
surmounted  on  all  sides  with  a  parapet  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on 
the  chapel  before  described.  The  portal  is  rather  too  low,  but  it  has 
a  lofty,  straight,  and  acute  angled  canopy,  richly  crocketted,  and 
containing  a  niche ;  it  is  also  flanked  by  small  buttresses,  whose  pin- 
nacled tops  reach  the  base  of  the  parapet,  the  face  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  portal  is  further  adorned  with  arches  and  niches, 
which  are  surmounted  with  canopies  of  the  same  height  and  richness, 
but  of  less  span  than  that  over  the  portal,  and  are  moreover  flanked 
outwardly  by  similar  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  The  effect  of  these 
three  canopies  side  by  side  is  remarkably  good.  Over  the  porch  is 
a  very  singular  projection  in  the  wall  of  the  clerestory,  and  of  about 
the  same  dimensions,  although  it  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  as  the 
wall  of  the  side  aisle.  The  reason  for  this  projection  is  said  to  be  the 
formation  of  a  music  gallery  within.  It  is  lighted  by  a  window  of 
moderate  size  and  inferior  merit,  and  is  plainly  and  heavily  embat- 
tled. Passing  two  more  windows  of  the  north  side  aisle,  we  come 
to  the  transept,  or  rather  the  low  square  ponderous  Norman  tower, 
under  which  more  than  half  the  north  wing  of  the  transept  is  worked. 
The  walls  of  this  tower  are  quite  plain  to  a  considerable  height ;  it 
is  then  divided  into  four  compartments  all  round  by  plain  horizontal 
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bands,  and  surmounted  with  a  plain  embattled  parapet.  Each  com- 
partment is  adorned  with  arcades  of  round-headed  arches,  most  of 
which  have  the  zigzag  moulding,  and  within  some  of  them  are  the 
windows  which  give  light  to  the  interior.  This  arrangement  however 
is  interrupted  on  the  north  face  of  the  tower  by  the  insertion  of  a 
large  pointed  window  of  six  lights,  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  tracery 
of  decorated  character.  The  same  thing  was  done  to  the  south  face 
of  the  other  tower,  and  at  the  same  time,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  when  these  towers  were  made  subservient  to  the  tran- 
sept of  the  new  Cathedral,  as  far  at  least  as  to  the  height  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave  and  choir.  Perhaps  indeed  the  transept  of  the 
old  Xorman  church  was  also  worked  under  them ;  it  is  at  least  difficult 
to  imagine  to  what  other  purpose  they  would  have  been  applied 
situated  as  they  are  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  never  were  a  part 
of  the  west  front,  although  the  nave  of  the  old  church  did  not  extend 
so  far  to  the  west  as  the  present  nave  does.  These  towers  are  so 
very  similar,  that  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  minute  and  unimportant  differences  which  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  external  surface  of  them ;  we  have  only  therefore  to 
add  to  what  has  been  already  said,  that  they  have  both  square  turrets 
engaged  at  the  four  corners,  and  which  rise  considerably  above  the 
parapets  of  the  towers,  and  then  proceed  with  our  description  of  the 
rest  of  the  Cathedral. 

On  turning  round  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tower,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Cathedral,  we  meet  with  a  projection  in  the  east  face  of 
that  tower  in  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  ^St.  Paul ;  it  has  angular  buttresses  and  windows  in 
three  sides,  that  to  the  east  being  very  large,  and  filled  with  tracery 
of  the  best  design.  There  is  a  similar  projection  on  the  east  face  of 
the  south  tower,  which  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Passing  three  windows  of  the  side  aisle  of  the  choir,  we  meet  with 
an  adjunct  larger  than  any  we  have  yet  described,  so  large  indeed, 
that  some  have  been  led  to  think  it  a  part  of  the  transept  of  the  old 
Norman  Cathedral,  and  the  more  so,  as  there  is  a  similar  adjunct  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir  exactly  opposite ;  it  projects  far  beyond 
the  buttresses  of  the  side  aisle,  and  is  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry,  with 
a  huso  hexagonal  buttress  engaged  at  the  north-west  angle,  in  which 
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n  staircase  is  Worked  j    it   has  sli-hter   but   very    plain    but 

the  other  angles;  it  is  also  plainly  embattled,  and  hi  !",it  badly 

proportioned  \\indow  in  the  north  face  of  it,   with  our  of  less  dimen- 
sions but  bolter  proportions  over  it.      It  rises  no  higher  than   th 
aisle;    it  is  the  chapel  of  St.   Andrew,   and    its   want    of  sufficient 
lireadth  is  thought   by  some  to  be    fatal  to  the  supposition  of  its 
having  been  part  of  the   transept  of  the  Cathedral,  coeval   with  the 
towers.    I1  windows  of  the  side  aisle  of  the  choir,  we 

come  to  another  projection,  which  is  the  chapel  of  £  _re;  at  this 

point  the  choir  ends,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  begins,  which  if  it  \><-  at 
all  later,  it  must  be  but  a  very  little  later  than  the  choir  to  which  it 
is  appended,  as  the  masonry  is  equally  plain  and  solid,  and  the  win- 
dows nearly  of  the  same  character;  that  to  the  cast  is  very  large, 
filling  up  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  angular  buttresses, 
and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  flowing  tracery  peculiar  to  this 
style.  The  east  end  of  the  choir,  flanked  with  hexagonal  turrets 
4ed,  is  seen  over  the  embattled  parapet  of  the  cast,  end  of  the 
Lady  Chapel.  The  east  window  of  the  choir  is  a  magni  v.nple 

of  an  early  perpendicular  window.  It  was  put  up  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Churches  built  from  that  time  till  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  pointed  style,  in  the  revived  Italian,  were  all  windows 
and  buttresses.  The  love  of  large  windows  is  sed  to  ha^ 

to  the  change  which  gradually  took  place  in  the  st\le  of  ar 
from  what  is  called  the  decorated  to  the  perpendicular.    The  incr- 
Avidth  of  the  windows  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  up  the  straight 
mullions  to  the  head  of  the  window,  and  that  all  the  tracery  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  straight  also;  but  how  greatly  superior  is  tin- 
flowing  tracery  of  the  decorated  Gothic,  as  exemplified  in  the  j 
west  window  of  the  nave,  not  only  in  that  respect  superior,  but  also 
in  its  form,   its  dimensions,  and  proportions.     Above  the  hori  •• 
embattled  parapet   of  the  choir,  is  seen  the  gable  of  it,  adorned  with 
a  small  rose  window  filled  with  good  flowing  tracery.     The  gabL- 
point  has  a  small  pinnacle,    and  the  flanking  turrets  have 
The  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral   is  too  nearly  similar  to 
the  north  already  described,   to  need  any  further    notice.      It  <hould 
be  mentioned  however   that  there   is  no  south  porch,   and  that  the 
chapter-house  adjoins  the  sou'h  face  of  the  old  Xorman  tower.     The 
bishop's  palnce   and  gardens  conceal  from  pui'i;     view  all  the  -.;  •••; 
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east  part  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  chapter-house.  The  lower  part 
of  the  latter  edifice  is  as  old  as  Henry  III.,  that  is,  up  to  the  sills  of 
the  windows.  The  upper  part  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Lacy,  and  is 
all  of  perpendicular  character.  Before  we  close  our  examination  of 
the  exterior  of  this  Cathedral  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  clerestory  is  of  the  same  character  on  both  sides,  having  large 
windows  with  flowing  tracery  and  buttresses  between  them,  termi- 
nated with  crocketted  pinnacles,  the  whole  is  surmounted  also  with  a 
plain  embattled  parapet.  The  windows  of  the  side  aisles  are  of  the 
same  character  with  those  of  the  clerestory,  as  wide  but  somewhat 
shorter,  and  therefore  less  pleasing  in  their  proportions.  These  have 
very  heavy  plain  buttresses  between  them,  which  are  connected 
with  the  buttresses  of  the  clerestory  by  flying  buttresses  as  plain  and 
heavy  as  themselves.  The  side  aisles  have  a  plain  embattled  parapet, 
the  heaviness  of  which  as  well  as  of  the  buttresses,  which  greatly 
project,  is  a  little  relieved  by  a  series  of  crocketted  pinnacles  set  at 
the  point  where  the  flying  buttresses  join  the  upright  ones.  And  yet 
it  must  be  owned  that  all  these  external  props  of  both  kinds  consti- 
tute one  of  the  defects  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  Another,  as  was  before 
observed  in  the  account  of  a  distant  prospect  of  it,  is  the  want  of 
elevation.  These  two  defects  together  give  to  the  whole  edifice,  in 
walking  round  it,  a  heavy,  lumpy  appearance,  for  which  not  even 
the  beauty  of  the  windows,  with  their  studied  variety  of  most  excel- 
lent flowing  tracery,  can  entirely  compensate. 

The  roof  covered  with  lead  is  too  much  exposed,  and  adds  still 
more  to  the  lumpy  effect  already  regretted.  The  roof  ridge  is  adorned 
with  a  sort  of  edging  composed  of  a  series  of  fleur-de-lis,  which  has  a 
pretty  effect,  quite  peculiar  to  this  Cathedral,  and  is  another  of  its 
French  features. 

INTERIOR. 

Till  within  a  few  years  the  eye  of  the  visitor  of  taste  was  appalled, 
on  entering  this  Cathedral,  at  beholding  the  nave  encumbered  with 
an  assortment  of  the  heaviest  and  worst  arranged  pews  that  ever 
were  constructed  in  any  place  of  worship :  most  happily  these 
disgusting  obstructions,  which  destroyed  the  character,  the  effect, 
and  proportions  of  the  Cathedral,  have  at  length  been  swept  away, 
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we  hope  for  ever.  We  have  before  lamented  the  want  of  elevation 
in  the  interior  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  that  \vunt  is  still  more  felt  on 
first  entering  this  of  Exeter  :  it  is  however  its  only  defect;  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the  interior  of  this  Cathedral  in  every 
other  respect ;  its  breadth  and  length,  its  windows,  its  organ  and 
organ-gallery,  its  monuments,  and  bishop's  throne,  the  uniformity  of 
it--  architecture,  the  beauty,  excellence,  and  variety  of  its  detail;  but 
above  all,  the  form  and  pi, in  of  its  vaulting,  uninterrupted  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  Cathedral,  all  these  things  are  quite  unrivalled 
in  England,  and  wjll  amply  repay  the  lover  of  the  pointed  style  for 
his  journey  to  Exeter,  from  whatever  distance  he  may  come  to  it. 

In  the  interior,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  elevation,  the  visitor 
is  still  more  reminded  of  the  Cathedrals  of  France,  than  he  was  by 
the  exterior.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  nave 
to  that  of  Strasburg  Cathedral :  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
vaulting  there,  though  not  so  low  as  this,  is  yet  not  elevated  enough 
to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  Gothic  architect.  The  nave  is  supported  upon 
an  arcade  on  each  side  of  seven  pillars  and  arches,  the  former 
beautifully  clustered,  the  latter  wide,  but  of  graceful  form,  and 
elegantly  wrought  with  mouldings,  and  surfaces,  which  correspond 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  on  which  they  rest.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  exquisitely  carved,  and  of  simple  design;  their  ! 
are  equally  good,  and  consist  of  three  courses  of  mouldings.  Between 
every  two  arches  is  an  exceedingly  rich  corbel,  composed  of  figures 
and  foliage,  and  no  (wo  are  alike;  these  support  slender  reeded  columns 
with  highly  decorated  and  studiously  diversified  capitals,  from  which 
spring  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting.  The  triforium  is  remarkably  low, 
and  consists  of  an  arcade  of  four  pointed  arches  feathered,  and  resting 
on  small  clustered  columns,  repeated  in  each  compartment  of  the  nave 
on  both  sides  with  one  very  singular  exception,  which,  as  it  is  the 
only  interruption  to  the  general  uniformity  of  the  nave,  cannot  but 
attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor,  and  must  therefore  be  briefly 
noticed  in  this  description  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral.  Projecting 
from  the  north  wall  of  (he  nave  over  ihe  fifth  arch  from  the  west  end, 
and  supported  upon  brackets,  is  a  stone  gallerv;  the  front  of  which 
is  adorned  with  twelve  niches,  each  containing  the  statue  of  an  angel 
playing  on  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  now  called  the  .Minstrels' 
,  and  probably  was  intended  from  the  first  for  the  reception  of 
r2 
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vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  on  particular  occasions.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  a  large  band  of  musicians,  being  very  deep, 
and  formed  partly  by  the  projection  already  noticed,  in  our  description 
of  the  exterior,  as  built  over  the  side  aisle  at  the  place  were  the 
north  porch  projects  from  it.  Immediately  over  the  triforium  is  a 
gallery  whose  front  is  of  open  stone  work,  the  pattern  being  a  double 
row  of  pierced  quatrefoils.  Above  this  gallery  and  recessed  a  little 
behind  it,  is  the  clerestory,  which  is  as  much  more  lofty  than  ordinary, 
as  the  triforium  is  lower.  The  windows  are  well  proportioned,  of 
many  lights,  and  flowing  tracery  of  various  and  beautiful  design,  and 
delicate  execution.  The  vaulting  is  elegantly  pitched,  and  the  ribs 
diverging  from  the  capitals  of  the  slender  columns  before  mentioned, 
and  spreading  themselves  gracefully  over  the  groining,  are  adorned 
at  their  intersections  with  bosses  of  sculpture  of  various  devices,  and 
exquisitely  finished.  This  roof,  there  being  no  intervening  central 
tower  or  lantern,  is  continued  across  the  transept  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  choir  in  one  unbroken  line,  and  plan,  and  is  the  longest 
stone  vaulting  that  exists  perhaps  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture. 
The  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave  is  of  the  same  character. 
The  transept  has  no  side  aisles,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  constructed 
within  the  old  Norman  towers,  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  which 
windows  are  inserted  of  the  same  character  with  those  in  the  cleres- 
tory of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  but  of  larger  dimensions.  From  the. 
east  wall  in  the  north  wing  of  the  transept,  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  is 
entered,  and  in  rue  same  wall  of  the  south  wing  is  the  outran.- 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  chapel,  they  are  small,  but  well  proportioned, 
having  large  pointed  windo  to  the  <  st,  and  smaller  ones  to  the 
north  and  south,  of  the  same  character  as  those  already  described. 
The  stone  vaulting  is  also  very  similar  to  (hat  of  the  rest  of  the 
Cathedral,  but  on  a  i  Tl  elmpcls  are  now  us;-.!  as  vestries 

for  the  various  members  of  the  Cathedral  establishment. 

We  come  now  to  the  choir  screen,  dividing  that  part  of  the 
Cathedral  from  the  nave  and  transept.  This  screen  is  the  work  of 
Bishop  Crandis.son,  and  was  completed  in  the  year  1  •'>•">().  It  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  style  which  then  prevailed,  and  stands 
unrivalled  ;<s  a  screen,  and  supports  an  organ  enually  magnificent 
and  unrivalled  in  England.  The  plan  of  the  screen  is  a  deep  arcade 
of  three  pointed  arches  richly  feathered,  over  which  is  a  gallerv  with 
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a  iroiit  enriched  with  niches  and  statues,  which,  though  a  modern 
addition,  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  original  work.  Beneath 
the  middle  arch  of  the  screen  the  choir  itself  is  entered,  the  fitting  up 
of  which  (since  the  columns,  arches,  windows,  and  vaulting  are  of 
the  same  description  with  those  of  the  nave,)  alone  remains  to  be 
noticed. 

On  entering  the  choir  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
beautiful  painted  glass  in  the  east  window,  which  is  all  original,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  preservation.  Nineteen  whole  length  figures  of 
saints,  patriarchs,  and  other  celebrated  and  important  personages,  are 
here  represented,  together  with  a  variety  of  armorial  bearings.  Some 
of  the  side  windows  also  contain  curious  and  rich  specimens  of  ancient 
stained  glass.  The  stalls  are  of  good  design  and  well  carved  in  oak  ; 
but  the  principal  object,  and  that  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all 
persons  on  first  entering  the  choir,  is  the  bishop's  throne.  This 
superb  monument  of  episcopal  grandeur  stands  at  the  extremity  of 
the  stalls  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  It  is  carved  in  oak,  and  has 
a  pyramidal  canopy  of  open  carving,  which  rises  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  vaulting.  The  design  is  astonishingly  light  and  elegant,  and 
the  execution  of  its  truly  delicate  and  varied  detail,  most  admirable. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  however  is  not  so  good  as  might  be  expected. 
The  height  of  the  pyramidal  part  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest, 
and  to  the  stalls  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  organ  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  portions,  the  centre  one  is  very  large,  and  stands 
over  the  middle  arch  of  the  screen.  The  two  side  portions  containing 
the  largest  pipes,  are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  choir  on  each  side,  and 
are  of  considerable  height.  Beyond  the  stalls  of  the  choir  on  each  side 
between  the  columns,  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  illustrious 
persons,  which  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene  ;  but  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  merit  in  themselves  to  deserve  a  particular  description. 
Before  we  quit  the  choir,  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  to  the  reader  a 
very  singular  departure  from  thegeneral  uniformity  of  this  portion  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  last  compartment  westward  on  each  side  is  exceed- 
ingly contracted,  the  span  of  the  arches  in  these  two  comparments  is 
not  above  one  third  of  that  of  all  the  otKers.  Many  have  been  the 
conjectures  concerning  the  motives  which  induced  the  architect  to 
adopt  this  plan.  Here  were  the  Xorman  towers  already  built  which 
he  intended  should  serve  for  the  transept  of  his  new  Cathedral. 
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possibly  also  reverence  for  the  site  of  the  ancient  altar,  might  deter- 
mine for  him  the  extent  of  the  new  choir  eastward,  he  had  then  to  fill 
up  the  intervening  space  with  an  arcade,  till  these  two  fixed  points 
were  thus  connected,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  not 
measure  that  space  accurately  before  he  began  to  build  upon  it.  Yet 
some  have  supposed  this,  and  thus  satisfactorily  to  themselves  at  least, 
account  for  the  contraction  of  these  arch  spaces.  Others  thinking  it 
derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the  architect  of  so  splendid  a  work  as  this 
Cathedral,  disdainfully  reject  this  mode  of  accounting  for  so  singular 
a  circumstance,  and  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  effect  not  of  mis- 
calculation and  accident,  but  of  design  :  the  architect,  say  they,  being 
determined  to  retain  the  Norman  towers,  to  make  of  them  a  transept, 
must  at  the  same  time  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  a  central  tower,  or 
lantern;  and  yet  desiring  as  usual  to  have  some  feature  in  the 
building,  by  which  the  choir,  the  most  sacred  part  of  it,  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  he  designed  and  adopted  this  expedient. 
Others  again  have  supposed,  that  it  was  done  with  reference  entirely 
to  the  rood,  now  the  organ  loft,  the  arch  spaces  being  of  the  same 
breadth  with  that,  which  was  erected  not  long  after;  of  these 
suppositions,  we  will  not  venture  to  prefer  one  before  another,  nor 
add  to  the  number  of  them ;  but  confessing  ourselves  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  edifice,  we  Avill 
lake  our  leave  of  the  choir,  and  invite  the  reader  to  examine  with 
us  the  side  aisles,  their  chapels,  and  the  most  important  of  their 
sepulchral  monuments. 

The  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  is  much  more  simple 
than  that  of  the  choir  itself;  it  has  indeed  in  each  compartment  but 
four  ribs,  at  the  intersection  of  which  is  a  sculptured  boss  of  no  great 
richness.  On  the  one  side  monuments  are  inserted  in  the  wall  under 
the  Avindows,  on  the  other  between  the  arches.  In  the  last  com- 
partment of  the  north  aisle  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  into  St.. 
George's  chapel,  called  also  the  chantry  of  Sir  John  Speke,  knight, 
who  is  buried  in  it ;  the  screen  which  divides  it  from  the  aisle  is  a 
late  perpendicular  work  and  feathered,  is  rich  in  panelling,  shields, 
rosettes,  and  small  statues.  The  cast  end  of  this  aisle  is  separated 
from  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  bv  a  beautiful  stone  screen  of 
open  work,  a  little  earlier  than  that  just  described.  This  chapel 
together  with  the  one  opposite  form  a  sort  of  transept  to  the  Lady 
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Chapel,  which  might  be  entered  hero  under  an  arch,  beneath  which 
is  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Edmund  Stafford,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  died  in  1  :}!).">.  The  Lady  Chapel,  which  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  was  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  was  refitted  and 
restored  in  the  year  1822;  it  is  entered  from  the  aisle  behind  the 
altar  screen,  and  displays  much  excellent  detail  of  the  style  which 
prevailed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  vaulting-  is  similar  to  that  of  the  nave  and 
choir.  The  monument  of  Bishop  Branscombe,  is  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  Bishop  Stafford,  and  is  placed  under  the  corresponding  ;iivh 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  serving  in  part,  as  a  dividing  screen, 
from  the  chapel  of  St.  (  ^litriel,  as  Bishop  Stafford's  does  on  the  other 
side  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  These  small  chapels  on 
either  side  the  Lady  Chapel  are  beautifully  vaulted  with  stone,  and 
lighted  by  two  pointed  windows  in  each,  of  large  dimensions  and 
graceful  tracery.  Bishop  Branscombe's  monument  is  a  most  superb 
example  of  the  monumental  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 
and  is  still  in  most  excellent  preservation.  The  tomb  on  which  the 
effigy  of  the  bishop  in  his  pontifical  robes  is  recumbent,  is  adorned  on 
both  sides  with  five  large  quartrefoils  richly  feathered,  each  enclosing  a 
shield,  between  each  quatrefoil  is  an  oblong  panel,  containing  a  niche 
with  feathered  canopy,  the  arch  of  the  monument  above  the  altar 
tomb  is  pointed ;  but  of  that  peculiar  form  which  was  just  then  in  use, 
but  which  prevailed  for  a  very  short  period.  The  principal  arch 
moulding  is  thickly  set  with  that  beautiful  simple  four-leaved  flower, 
peculiar  also  to  this  style,  and  the  arch  itself  is  trebly  feathered :  the 
spandrils  are  filled  with  good  feathered  panelling,  the  hollow  cornice 
above  with  small  figures  of  angels,  playing  on  musical  instruments, 
and  the  parapet  above  this  is  enriched  with  a  border  of  quartrefoils 
alternately  wide  and  narrow,  according  to  the  panels  in  which  they 
are  inserted.  Small  niches  with  feathered  canopies,  decorate  a  hollow 
moulding  which  reaches  from  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  cornice  above 
the  arch,  in  each  side  of  it,  but  the  small  statues  are  gone.  Passing 
by  the  chapel  of  St.  Gabriel,  we  come  next  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Saviour,  or  the  chantry  and  chapel  of  Bishop  Oldham,  as  it  is  also 
called,  because  that  prelate  is  interred  in  it.  The  screen  which 
divides  this  chapel  from  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  late  perpendicular  work,  and  not  very  much  unlike  that 
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in  the  same  situation,  and  of  the  same  period,  on  the  other  sideof  tho 
choir,  which  has  been  already  described. 

The  chapels  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  James,  which  it  has  been 
thought  once  formed  the  transept  of  the  previous  Cathedral,  are  both 
as  to  their  windows  and  vaulting,  of  the  same  style  as  the  north 
and  south  aisles  of  the  choir,  from  which  they  are  respectively  entered. 
Both  these  chapels  are  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  others  about 
the  Cathedral,  except  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  are  now  both  used  as 
vestries. 

Before  we  quit  the  Cathedral,  we  must  beg  leave  to  conduct  the 
reader  back  again  into  the  choir,  in  order  to  point  out  to  his  notice 
three  stone  seats  or  stalls,  side  by  side  near  the  altar,  and  to  the  south 
of  it.  The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  carving  cannot  be  exceeded. 
The  arches  are  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  adorned  with  the  simplest 
feathering,  the  canopies  are  straight  and  richly  feathered,  and  termi- 
nated with  equally  rich  finials.  But  the  canopy  of  the  seat  nearest, 
the  altar  deserves  particular  attention ;  instead  of  the  ordinary 
feathering  and  finial,  it  is  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves  on 
each  side  which  meet  at  the  point  and  there  form  a  finial,  and  never 
did  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  best  age,  trace  a  more  exact  portrait,  of 
the  leaf  of  the  vine,  nor  design  a  more  graceful  wreath  of  such  leave?, 
nor  execute  his  design,  with  a  more  masterly  finish.  Stone  seat.--. 
sometimes  two  together,  sometimes  three  are  frequently  met  with  in 
Cathedral,  abbey,  collegiate,  and  even  in  the  larger  parish  churches. 
They  are  always  near  the  altar  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  priosls, 
who  celebrated  and  assisted  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  One 
more  observation  on  the  choir  and  we  have  done.  The  reader  ought 
to  be  informed  that  the  altar  screen  which  was  put  up  soon  after  the 
Reformation  was  a  work  in  the  worst  style  of  that  age  of  debased 
architecture.  In  the  year  1818  this  heavv  and  incongruous  heap  of 
ugliness  was  happily  removed,  and  the  present  screen  eroded  bv 
Mr.  John  Kendall,  architect,  of  this  city  :  which  does  him  very 
great  credit.  It  is  of  stone,  and  is  composed  of  seven  divisions 
separated  by  buttresses  supporting  highly  enriched  canopies  and 
pinnacles.  P"nea(h  (he  magnificent  canopy  of  the  central  division 
is  placed  the  communion  table  and  the  commandments.  Over  the 
tlv  top  of  the  screen  between  the  pinnacles  of  it  an  interesting 
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glimpse   is  caught   of  the   • -astern   aisle  of  the    choir,    and    chapels 
beyond  if. 

Leaving  now  the  choir  by  the  organ  sen-en,  we  will  observe  by 
the  way  that,  its  walls  were  paneled  and  the  upper  ornaments  of 
the  parapet,  of  the  gallerv  above  it,  added  in  the  year  1819.  And 
now  leaving  the  Cathedral  by  the  middle  portal  in  the  west  front, 
ue  may  inform  the  reader  that  the  basement  of  it  was  well  restored 
between  the  years  1817  and  1810:  but  in  the  late  gales  of  the 
present  year  (1837),  the  beautiful  open  parapet  of  this  screen  was 
destroyed  and  has  not  yet  been  re-constructed. 

Turning  round  the  south-west  corner  of  this  fa9ade,  we  come  to 
the  site  of  the  Cathedral  cloisters,  but  these,  alas!  are  no  longer  to 
be  found;  they  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  by  whose 
command  at  the  same  time,  the  Cathedral  was  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  strong  partition  wall,  the  one  portion  being  given  up  to  the 
Presbyterians,  the  other  to  the  Independents,  for  places  of  worship. 
Walking  across  what  was  the  cloister  yard,  we  come  to  the  west  end 
of  the  chapter-house,  which  is  now  also  used  as  a  library.  It  is  an 
oblong  building,  with  a  low  pointed  door  at  the  west  end,  and  I 
pointed  window  over  it,  three  pointed  windows  in  the  length  on 
side,  and  a  vcrv  large  one  at  the  east  end,  much  wider  and  longer 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  of  the  same  perpendicular  character,  the 
windows  have  buttresses  between  them,  and  the  whole  building  has 
a  plain  embattled  parapet  all  round.  Besides  the  low  pointed  portal 
in  the  west  front,  it  has  another  entrance  on  the  north  side  from  which 

is   a   communication  with  the   south  wing  of  the   Cati: 
transept.  Within  it  is  a  beautifully  proportioned  room,  with  a  c 

r  roof  carved  and  pierced  in  open  work  with  a  pattern  of  si]n:uv^ 
and  circles  richly  feathered. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follows; 
internal  length  from  west  entrance  to  the  entrance  of  Lady   Chi 
320  feet.     Length  of  Lady  Chapel  60  feet.     Breadth  of  the  body  of 
the  church  72  feet.      Length  of  nave  from  west  door  to  the 
into  the  choir  KJ8  feet,  and  from  thence  to  the  new  altar  screen  127 
i'eet.    The  breadth  of  the  nave  and  choir  clear  of  the  colunn 
6  indies,  and  of  th.'1  aisles,   l-llivt  clear  oi' the  same,    Length  ol  tran- 
sept from  north  to  south  138  feet,  breadth  of  the 

of  the  vaulting  from   th--  pavmicnt  to    the  highest  part  of   it 
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only  66  feet :  which  is  20  feet  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  least,  and 
if  it  were  to  be  elevated,  \ve  would  rather  add  30  feet  to  its  height 
than  20.  This  want  of  due  elevation  is  very  injurious  to  the  effect 
both  of  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  this  Cathedral,  but  as  was 
observed  before,  it  is  its  chief,  if  it  be  not  its  only  defect.  From  the 
the  measurement  above  stated  the  reader  will  perceive  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  in  the  outset,  viz.  that  Exeter  Cathedral  cannot  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  first  magnitude,  although  from  the  uniformity  of  its 
design,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  architectural  detail,  its  numerous 
chapels  and  monuments,  it  must  ever  deservedly  rank  among  the  most 
important  and  imposing  Cathedrals  of  the  kingdom.  The  chapter- 
house is  50  feet  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  large  east  window 
was  once  filled  with  painted  glass,  but  it  is  now  only  to  be  admired 
for  its  peculiarly  elegant  form  and  beautiful  proportions. 

The  Cathedral  establishment,  besides  the  bishop,  consists  of  a 
dean,  eight  canons  residentiary,  four  archdeacons,  viz.  of  Cornwall, 
Barnstaple,  Exeter,  and  Totton,  a  chancellor,  twenty-four  preben- 
daries, four  priest  vicars,  eight  lay  vicars,  organist,  singing-men, 
choristers,  vergers,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  Cathedral  Church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  In  the  king's  books  the  bishopric  of 
Exeter  is  valued  at  £500  per  annum,  and  the  present  bishop  returned 
the  value  of  it  at  £'2713  per  annum.  The  diocese  of  Exeter  ever 
since  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Crediton  and  St.  German's,  has  been 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Devon  arid  Cornwall,  and  by  the  late 
Act,  the  Scilly  Islands  also  are  declared  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  of  the  archdeacon  of  Cornwall. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  diocese  and  see  of  Exeter,  and  such 
•also  the  history  and  description  of  its  present  Cathedral  Church.  We 
shall  now  proceed,  according  to  the  plan  we  have  hitherto  pursued, 
to  give  slight  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  its  more  renowned 
prelates. 

Bishop  Bartholomew,  consecrated  in  1161,  deserves  first  to  be 
mentioned  for  his  having  taken  the  king's  part  against  Thomas 
a  Becket,  whose  unbounded  arrogance,  and  defiance  both  of  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  the  royal  authority,  this  good  bishop  exposed 
to  pope  Aleander  III.  to  whom  he  was  sent  in  company  with 
other  bishops,  on  an  embassy  concerning  that  affair.  This  bishop 
was  also  for  those  times  a  great  divinity  writer.  Oliver  says,  "  his 
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extraordinary    talents    and    rare    (elicit  v    <>i'  genius,    made   him   be 

.led   as  (lie  luniinarv  of  tin-  English  Church,"  and  so  he  was 

called  by*  the  pontiff  before  mimed,     lie  \\-rote  on  Predestination, 

Freewill,  Penance,  and  other  subjects;  of  which  bishop  Tanner  has 
given  an  account  in   his  Bibliotheca  Britanico-Hibernica.     Having 
himself  in   his   early  years   experienced  the  advantage  of  powerful 
friends,   he  became   after  his  ()\\  u  advancement,  a  patron  of  talents 
and    worth;     and    Baldwin,  like   himself  ;i  native  of  Exeter,   who 
eventually  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  indebted  to  him 
for  his  education  and  early  promotion.     Bishop  Bartholomew  died 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1184,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  Cathedral. 
AValter  Bronescombe,  also  a  native  of  Exeter,  and,  like  Bartho- 
lomew, of  humble  origin,  deserves  next  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
worthies  who  have  filled  this  see.     His  parents,  assisted  by  kind 
friends,  were  enabled  to  send  him  first  to  school,  and  afterwards  to 
Oxford,  where  he  soon  made  himself  a  proficient  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  day.     His  great  acquirements  obtained  him  patronage,  and 
he  became  canon  of  Exeter  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey  before  ha  was 
in  priest's  orders.     On  the  24th  of  February,   1258,  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  on  the  14th  of  May  following  he  was  solemnly 
enthroned  in  this  Cathedral.     He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities 
and  prudence;  for,  during  the  wars  between   Henry  III.  and   his 
barons,  he  conducted  himself  so  discreetly,  as  to  obtain  both  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  barons. 
His  signature  stands  the  first  to  the  Dictum  of  Kenihvorth,  dated  the 
31st  of  October,  1266.     In  the  year  1274  this  prelate  assisted  at  the 
fourteenth  general  council  held  at  Lyons,  as  appears  by  his  register, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  one  belonging  to  this  see,  and  which  he 
n,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  of  some  attempted  frauds  by 
official  persons  during  the  time  of  his  predecessor.     This  register 
proves  the  great  number  of  churches    which   bishop   Bronescombe 
dedicated  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  during  his  government  of  this 
fn  one  year  only,  vi/.  in  1268,  he  consecrated  no  fewer  than 
forty.     At  Glasnev,  in  Cornwall,  he  founded  and  richly  endowed  the 
college  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  for  thirteen  secular  canons.     He 
restored  to  the  church  of  the  Holv  Croes,  at  Crediton,  its  possessions 
and   endowments;   and  was  ;t  preat  benefactor  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  in  Exeter.      At  Chst  he  built  a  large  and  conimodioi 
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which  became  a  favourite  residence  of  his  successors.  He  died  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1280,  after  governing  his  diocese  with  great  ability 
and  vigilance  for  more  than  twenty-two  years,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Gabriel's  chapel,  which  he  had  recently  built  for  the  place  of  his 
sepulture,  and  in  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory  the 
splendid  monument  we  have  already  attempted  to  describe. 

Another  Walter  must  next  be  mentioned,  viz.  "Walter  de  Stapel- 
don,  professor  of  canon  law,  precentor  of  Exeter,  and  chaplain  to 
pope  Clement  V.,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  splendid  abilities.  He 
was  elected  in  1307,  and  enthroned  the  next  year  with  more  than 
common  magnificence,  even  in  that  age  of  ecclesiastical  pomp.  When 
he  came  to  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  and 
walked  in  procession  to  the  Cathedral,  the  whole  way  being  laid  with 
black  cloth.  At  St.  Michael's  gate,  which  was  the  principal  entrance 
into  the  Cathedral  close,  he  was  received  by  the  chapter  and  choris- 
ters in  their  proper  vestments,  and  Te  Deum  being  sung,  he  was 
conducted  into  the  church,  and  installed  \vith  the  accustomed  solem- 
nities ;  after  which  he  took  possession  of  his  palace,  and  regaled  his 
numerous  and  high-born  guests  with  a  splendid  banquet.  His 
talents  for  public  employments  of  the  highest  importance  gained  him 
the  favour  of  Edward  II.,  to  whose  service  he  attached  himself  with 
greater  zeal  and  fidelity  than  the  evil  measures  of  his  government 
deserved.  When  that  weak  monarch  took  refuge  in  flight,  he  left 
the  government  of  the  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Stapeldon. 
This  charge  led  to  the  death  of  this  loyal  but  ill-fated  prelate ;  for 
the  populace  rising  in  arms  in  favour  of  the  queen,  after  first  plun- 
dering liis  ne\v  residence,  without  Temple  Bar,  seized  the  bishop 
•If  as  he  was  proceeding  through  the  city,  and  dragging  him  from 
his  horse  into  Che.ipsule,  proclaimed  him  a  public  traitor,  ;i  seducer 
of  the  king,  arid  a  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  the  ctiy.  Then  strip- 
ping him  of  his  armour  and  other  apparel,  they  cut,  oil' his  head,  and 
fixed  it  upon  a  long  polo,  as  a  trophy  and  a  Avarning.  T\vo  of  his 
attendant^  underwent  the  same  cruel  fate,  and  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  together  with  the  bishop's,  though  they  were 
afterwards  taken  out  by  order  of  the  victorious  queen,  and  buried  in 
the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Clement's  Danes.  The  remains  of 
the  bishop  were,  however,  finally  conveyed  to  Exeter,  and  interred 
nil  the  north  side  of  the  choir  near  the  altar,  on  I  ho  28th  of  March, 
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27,  about  six   months   after  his  violent  (loath.     Ho  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  Cathedral,  and  (bunded  and  liberally  endowed  Hart's 

Hall  and  Stapledon's  Inn,  now  Exeter  College,  it-  Oxford;  besides 
leaving  funds  Cor  establishing  a  preparatory  srho'il  for  that  college  in 
St.  John's  hospital,  in  Exeter. 

Bishop  John  Grandisson  (after  Jame>  Boivlevo,  th.  <n-  of 

Stapledon,  who  enjoyed  his  promotion  onlv  a  fc\\  \veeks,)  was  next 
elected.  He  \vas  of  an  ancient  family,  descended  tV<«:n  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy.  "  He  was/'  says  Godwin,  "  from  his  childhood  very 
studious,  became  learned,  and  wrote  divers  books.  He  was  also 
very  grave,  wise,  and  politic,  and  therefore  grew  into  such  credit 
with  pope  John  XXII.,  that  he  was  not  only  of  his  privy  council, 
but  also  his  nuncio,  in  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,  to  the 
emperor,  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  other  the 
mightiest  princes  of  Christendom.7  He  was  chaplain  to  the  pope  at 
the  time  of  his  promotion  to  this  see,  in  the  month  of  August,  1327, 
and  he  \vas  consecrated  the  18th  of  October  following,  in  the  Domi- 
nican church  at  Avignon,  by  Peter,  cardinal  of  Prseneste,  amidst  a 
splendid  assembly  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  others.  Besides  what 
this  bishop  did  for  the  present  Cathedral,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  founded  and  endowed  the  noble  college  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery  ;  he  also  greatly  augmented  the  revenues  of  Bishop  Brones- 
combe's  college,  at  Glasney,  near  Penryn,  and  of  St.  John's  college, 
in  Exeter,  the  church  of  which  he  is  also  thought  to  have  rebuilt.  In 
his  manner  of  living  he  was  extremely  frugal,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  expensive  works,  he  amassed  great  wealth.  "  By  his  last  will," 
says  Godwin,  "  he  gave  such  large  and  bounteous  legacies  to  the 
pope,  emperor,  king,  queen,  archbishop,  bishops,  colleges,  churches, 
and  to  sundry  persons  of  high  estates  and  callings,  that  a  man  would 
marvel,  considering  his  great  and  chargeable  buildings  and  works 
otherwise,  how  and  by  what  means  he  could  have  attained  to  such  a 
mass  of  wealth  and  riches.  He  was  always  very  frugal,  kept  no 
more  men  or  horses  about  him  than  were  necessary,  and  ever  despised 
the  vanities  of  all  outward  pomp.  But  this  it  was  not  that  enabled 
him  to  perform  these  great  works,  and  yet  to  leave  so  much  money 
behind.  He  procured  an  order  to  be  taken,  that  all  ecclesiastical 
persons  of  his  diocese,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  should  lea'-.  < 
bequeath  their  irontU  to  him.  or  to  some  other  in  trust  louards  his 
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chargeable  buildings,  or  otherwise  to  be  bestowed  in  pious  uses  at 
his  discretion."  By  his  own  command  his  funeral  was  performed 
without  any  pomp  or  extraordinary  solemnity,  and  he  allowed  no 
mourning  to  any  person.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years, 
nearly  forty-two  of  which  he  had  held  this  see,  and  was  buried  within 
the  small  chapel  of  St.  Radegund,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
western  entrance  into  the  Cathedral. 

Edmund  Stafford,  a  kinsman  of  Richard  II.,  was  elected  bishop 
in  1394.  He  had  great  talents  for  business,  but  perverted  them  to 
support  those  tyrannical  measures  of  the  king,  which  led  to  his 
deserved  expulsion  from  the  throne.  In  1396  he  was  made  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  and  he  opened  the  merciless  parliament  which  met 
in  September,  1397,  by  a  speech  asserting  the  unlimited  extent  of 
the  regal  power,  and  the  deserved  infliction  of  the  severest  punish- 
ments on  those  who  sought  to  subject  it  to  any  restriction.  After  the 
king's  deposition,  however,  he  submitted  to  the  sway  of  Henry  IAr., 
and  in  March,  1401,  was  again  appointed  chancellor  and  keeper  of 
the  seal.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Stapledon's  Inn,  at  Oxford, 
of  which  he  is  regarded  as  the  second  founder ;  he  also  reformed  its 
statutes,  and  changed  its  name  to  Exeter  college,  which  it  still  bears. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1419,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

Richard  Fox,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  who  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  was  for  a  short  time  bishop  of  this  see. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  then  an  exile,  and  afterwards  greatly 
assisted  him  in  his  attempts  ;v>-;iinst  Richard  III.  In  reward  for  his 
services,  when  the  earl,  on  the  death  of  Richard,  became  king  by  the 
name  of  Henry  VII.,  he  conferred  many  honours  upon  him;  the  see 
of  Exeter  first  in  1487,  and  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
fidential of  all  his  majesty's  counsellors.  He  was  translated  to  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1491  ;  in  N94  to  Durham;  and  lastly  to  Winch  ; 
in  1500.  He  became  blind  in  his  latter  years,  and  dying  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1528,  was  buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  a 
splendid  monumental  chantry  is  raised  to  his  memory.  He  founded 
a  free  grammar  school  at  Grantham,  and  another  at  Taunton  ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Oldham,  he  founded  and  most  amply 
endowed  the  college  of  Corpus  Christi.  in  Oxford. 
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John  Voysey  succeeded  Bishop  Oldham,  and  \vas  elected  in  1519. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  and  three  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  appointed  governor 
and  tutor  to  his  eldest  daughter  Mary.     In  1551  he  was  required  by 
Edward  VI.  to  surrender  his  see,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  rc-nly 
compliance  with  a  handsome  annuity.     After  the  accession  of  his 
pupil  Queen  Mary,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  but  lived  only 
one  year  afterwards.     On  the  very  day  he  resigned  his  see,  king 
Edward  VI.  bestowed  it  upon  the  famous  Miles  Coverdale,  who  was 
not  allowed  a  long  possession  of  it     On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
he  was  ejected  and  sent  to  prison,  but  about  eighteen  months  after 
he  was  released,  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  by  an  act  of  council  allowed  to  go  to  that  country, 
with  two  of  his  servants  and  his  baggage.     On  the  queen's  death  he 
returned  to  England,  but  having  during  his  exile  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Calvinistic  reformers,  he  refused  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
see.     In  his  early  years  he  was  an  Augustine  monk,  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  knowledge  he  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  reformers  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  English,  and  printing  them.    During  his  imprisonment 
he  was  one  of  those  who,  with  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Taylor, 
Philpot,  Bradford,  Hooper,  and  other  martyrs,  drew  up  and  signed  a 
confession  of  their  faith,  dated  May  8,  1554.     He  died  in  his  eighty- 
first  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and 
many  other  distinguished  persons,  attended  his  funeral. 

That  very  eminently  learned  and  pious  man  Joseph  Hall  was  for 
a  short  time  bishop  of  this  see.  He  has  been  already  noticed  in  our 
account  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  of  which  see  he  died  bishop. 

Seth  Ward  was  chosen  bishop  of  this  see  in  1662 ;  he  had  been 
previously  dean,  during  which  time  he  restored  the  Cathedral  to  its 
ancient  form.  He  caused  the  partition  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  which 
had  been  erected  to  divide  the  church  into  two  distinct  places  of 
worship,  and  repaired  and  beautified  the  Cathedral,  at  an  expense 
of  twenty- five  thousand  pounds,  and  put  up  the  present  organ,  which 
cost  two  thousand  pounds  more.  These  charges  were  principally 
defrayed  by  the  fines  paid  for  the  renewal  of  leases  of  the  church 
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property.  In  1G67  Bishop  Ward  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  which 
see  he  retained  till  his  death  in  the  year  1683-9,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two. 

Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  Bart.,  was  translated  from  Bristol  in 
1689,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  afterwards  translated  to  Winchester,  and  died  at  ('!:• 
in  1721,  and  was  buried  at  Trelawny,  his  family  seat. 

Offspring  Blackall,  a  native  of  London,  was  next  appointed  to 
this  see,  and  was  consecrated  in  1707-8.  He  was  a  perfect  pattern 
of  a  true  Christian  life,  and  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  episcopal  charity  schools  in  Exeter,  and 
lived  to  see  them  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  died  in  his  palace 
at  Exeter,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1716,  very  deeply  regretted, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Gabriel,  in  the  Cathedral.  His 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  were  collected  into  two  volumes  folio,  and 
published  by  his  learned  friend  Sir  William  Dawes,  archljishop 
of  York,  and  are  said  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  Christian 
morality. 

George  Lavington  was  co  !  on  the  8th  of  February,  1747. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  and  learning,  and  his  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  succession  at  a  time  when  a  fearful  change  so. 
impending.  He  published  some  sermons  ;  but  his  principal  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and  Papists  compared." 
Warburton,  in  a  letter  to  Hurd,  speaks  thus  of  it :  "I  think  it  is  \vell 
enough  composed  on  the  whole  (though  it  be  a  bad  copy  of  Stilling- 
fleet's  famous  book  of  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,)  to  do 
the  execution  he  intended.  In  pushing  the  Methodists  to  make  them 
like  every  thing  that  is  bad,  he  compares  their  fanaticism  to  the 
ancient  mysteries;  but  PS  the  mysteries,  if  they  had  ever  been  goo  I, 
were  not,  in  the  bishop's  opinion,  bad  enough  for  this  purpn-. 
therefore  endeavours  to  shew  against  me  that  they  were  abominations 
from  the  Vi  inning.  As  this  contradicts  all  antiquity  so  evi- 

dently, I  thought  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  take  any  notice  of 
him."  After  a  vigilant  exercise  of  his  episcopal  duties  for  nearly 
sixteen  years,  Bishop  Lavington  died  in  London,  September  13, 
1762,  aged  seventy-nine.  His  last  words  were  ^'i.*  ™  ©«?. — Glory 
to  Go</. 
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OUR  notice  of  the  see  of  Bristol  must  necessarily  be  brief;  for  first 
its  origin  rises  no  higher  than  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  religious 
houses,  and  in  the  next  place,  it  no  longer  exists  as  an  independent 
see,  having  been  consolidated  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  with  that 
of  Gloucester  :  thirdly,  the  Cathedral  itself  is  one  of  the  least 
importance  and  humblest  pretensions  of  any  in  England,  and  is 
besides  little  more  than  half  a  Cathedral ;  the  nave,  according  to 
some,  having  never  been  built,  and  according  to  others,  destroyed, 
and  never  rebuilt.  Lastly,  the  history  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustin, 
in  Bristol,  on  the  dissolution  of  which  the  see  was  founded,  is  singu- 
larly devoid  of  interest,  both  as  to  its  origin,  and  as  to  the  abbots 
who  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  government  of  it. 

Robert  Fitzharding,  mayor  of  Bristol  in  the  year  1148,  accord! ng 
to  Leland,  Willis,  and  Tanner,  and  in  the  year  1120  according  to 
others,  founded  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  citv, 
a  priory  of  black  canons,  of  which  house  as  well  as  of  the  order  ifsrll 
Augustin  was  the  patron  saint.     This  priory  was  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.   changed  into  an  abbey,  which  had  before 
its  dissolution   yearly  revenues  worth    £670  13.?.  lid.  according  to 
Dugdale,  and  ,£767  15-9.  3c?.  according  to  Speed.     In  the  year  !•">  1:2 
King  Henry  VIII.  changed  the  abbey  into  a  Cathedral  Church, 
dedicating  it  to  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  placed  therein 
a   bishop,  a  dean,  six   secular   canons  or  prebendaries,  six   minor 
canons  or  priest  vicars,  a  deacon,  a  sub-deacon,  six  lay  clerks,  six 
choristers,    two   grammar  school-masters,  four   almsmen,  &c.    who 
were  endowed  with  the  site,  church,  and  greatest  part,  of  the  land- 
of  the  old  monastery.     Richard  the  first  prior  was  instituted  in  il 
year  1148,  and  died  in  1186.     William  de  Bradeston  was  thf  fin 
abbot;  when  he  was  elected  he  \vas  called  prior,  but  became  abbot  vcrv 
soon  afterwards.     His  re-election  as  abbot  took  place  in  1234.     Ib- 
resigned  his  situation  in  1212,  and  died  in  1252.    Edmund  Knulle,  or 
Knowle,  was  elected  abbot  in  1306.    NVillis^av*  dunn::  In- 
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he  built  the  present  church  from  the  ground  with  the  vestry,  and 
obtained  from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  all  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery,  dated  10th  Edward  II.  This  abbot  died  in  the  year 
1332.  Walter  Ne \vbury  was  elected  in  1428.  Willis  says,  in  the 
administration  of  this  house  he  met  with  great  troubles.  He  was 
unjustly  expelled,  and  kept  out  of  his  place  for  five  years,  by  one 
Thomas  Sutton,  who  intruded  himself  into  the  same,  and  remained 
in  it  during  all  that  time,  but  was  then  most  justly  thrust  out  of  it 
again  for  dilapidations  and  other  wastes  committed  by  him,  on  which 
account  no  mention  is  made  of  his  death  in  the  abbey  register. 
Walter  Newbury  was  restored  to  his  place  on  the  expulsion  of 
Sutton,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  to  his  church, 
and  to  have  built  the  manor-house  of  Almondsbury,  which  still 
belongs  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  Abbot  Newbury  died  in  the  year 
1463.  John  Xewland  was  elected  in  the  year  1481.  He  added  to 
the  buildings  of  the  monastery,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it,  with  an 
account  of  the  Berkeley  family,  who  were  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  it.  The  founder  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  lord  of 
Berkeley,  as  well  as  mayor  of  Bristol,  and  notwithstanding  his  ample 
endowments,  almost  every  succeeding  lord  of  Berkeley  gave  some- 
thing additional  to  this  monastery.  Only  one  abbot  sat  in  parliament, 
although  this  was  one  of  the  greater  abbeys.  The  whole  establish- 
ment consisted  of  an  abbot,  prior,  sub-prior,  and  about  fourteen 
regular  canons.  Abbot  Newland  the  historian  of  it  died  in  1515. 
William  Burton  was  elected  in  1534.  This  abbot  with  eighteen 
others  subscribed  the  king's  supremacy,  and  died,  or  at  least  resigned, 
three  years  afterwards.  Morgan  Williams  the  last  abbot,  surren- 
dered his  convent  into  the  king's  hands  December  9th,  1539,  and 
obtained  a  pension  of  £80.  per  annum,  upon  which  he  retired  into 
private  life. 

Of  the  original  abbey  church  of  St.  Augustin  nothing  now 
remains,  nor  of  any  of  the  original  monastic  buildings  except  the 
chapter-house  and  its  remarkable  vestibule,  the  lower  part  of  the 
abbey  gate-house  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  green,  and  some 
doorways  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  elder  Lady  Chapel,  as  it  is 
called,  adjoining  the  north  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  next  portion 
of  it  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  the  rest  of  the  edifice  is  a  good 
deal  later,  and  all  nearlv  of  the  same  date. 
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Till'  Situation   of    llns   Cathedral     [0    \<  T\     !(ood,     hilt    hein^    III    II 

',11  and  low  building  it  makes  no  appearance  al  a  distance,  and 
if  we  except  thetourr,  has  not  hi  ii'.! ,  on  a  nearer  approach,  of  that 
di;;ml\  and  impo>in<(  efl'ert,  for  which  so  many  <»f  our  K,! 
Cathedrals  are  justly  celebrated,  ll  has  one  peculiarity  uhich 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  visitor  u  ho  is  al  all  conversant  with  t.he 
Subject  of  Church  architecture)  and  the  impression  uill  he  any  tiling 
hill  favourable  lo  the  character  of  the  building  and  the  fame  of  the 
architect..  Il  has  no  clerestory  ;  we  might  have  said  with  etpial 
truth,  that  the  side  ai.-les  are  of  the  same  height,  as  the  body,  but 
this  mode  of  expression  might  have  led  the  readei  inl.it  an  error, 
for  remembering  I  he  usual  height,  of  the  bodies  of  ( 'at  hedrals,  he 
might  have  supposed  that  the  side  aisles  were  raised  lo  (.hat  uu 
height,  and  SO  the  clerestory  had  heen  concealed.  But  the  side  aisles 
sin;  not.  higher  than  (hose  of  many  other  (  'athedrals,  and  therefore 
the  peculiarity  is  not  in  them  but,  in  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  not. 
bein-  carried  up  as  usual  above  them  in  elevation,  or  as  \\  e 
observed  before  in  the  absence  of  the  clerestory,  This  is  externally 
a  very  threat  defect,  but  it.  is  not,  visible  from  the  spot  where  we  first 
place  the  reader  to  commence  our  description  of  the 


EXTERIOR. 

Instead  of  a  magnificent  and  imposing  u  est  front,  what  have  \ve 
here,  hut  broken  walls  and  arches  stopped  up?  and  instead  of  a 
majestic  and  lengthened  nave  with  its  side  aisles,  which  we  should 
take  next  in  the  order  of  description,  we  come  at  once  upon  the 
transept  and  central  tower.  The  west,  walls  of  the  transept  have  no 
architectural  embellishment.  The  parapets  fire  plain,  the  forms  of 
windows  now  walled  up  may  be  traced  in  the  masonry,  and  also  the 
arches  of  communication  with  the  intended  nave  find  its  side  ai-les. 
Within  the  Walled  up  space  of  the  west  arch  of  (lie-  tower  is  a  window, 
probably  inserted  at  the  tune  the  abbey  church  was  con  verted  into  a 
( 'alhedral. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  was  once  a  nave  ;md  suit 
aisles,  but  (observes  Bntion  in  his  history  of  this  (lathed, al,  p;e_-e  ."))  ), 
it.  is  not  easy  to  explain  when  and  on  what  account  they  were  derno- 
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lished,  we  may  presume  (he  continues),  that  it  was  anterior  to  the 
dissolution,  and  that  their  re-erection  was  among  the  works  in  progress 
by  abbots  Newland,  Elliot,  and  Hunt;  others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  after  the  dissolution  and  before  it  was  determined  to  erect  here 
a  bishop's  see,  in  which  interval  of  time,  they  began  to  take  down  the 
abbey  church  for  the  sake  of  the  materials.  Two  arches  of  the 
nave  supported  on  clustered  columns  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  on  each 
side,  incorporated  in  the  large  buttresses  to  the  west  of  the  tower. 

Passing  round  the  north-west  corner  of  the  transept,  we  come  upon 
a  monstrous  incongruity,  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  modern  Italian  door, 
above  which  is  a  large  pointed  window  of  five  lights  with  a  wheel  or 
rose  in  the  head  of  it ;  this  transept  is  flanked  with  buttresses  rising 
into  square  embattled  turrets,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  plain 
embattled  parapet.  The  east  wall  of  this  wing  of  the  transept  has 
also  one  large  pointed  window  of  similar  character.  To  this  side  of 
the  transept,  and  to  the  north,  side  of  the  choir,  is  built  the  elder  Lady 
Chapel,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Cathedral  Church.  Close  to 
the  front  of  the  transept  towards  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  is  a 
pointed  door,  and  above  it  three  short  windows  of  one  light  each,  side 
by  side,  which  seem  to  have  been  shortened  to  make  room  for  the 
insertion  of  a  door  beneath  them.  In  the  north  side  of  the  chapel 
are  three  more  sets  of  these  triple  windows,  which  are  of  the  usual 
length,  and  the  middle  one  in  every  set  rising  as  usual  a  little 
above  the  lateral  ones.  To  the  east  is  a  large  pointed  window  of 
five  lights,  and  of  a  much  later  age.  The  whole  chapel  is  finished 
with  a  pierced  parapet  of  inferior  merit,  and  between  the  windows 
are  buttresses  on  which  are  set  pinnacles,  which  are  joined  to  the 
pinnacles  of  the  parapet  by  small  flying  buttresses.  The  three 
most  western  windows  of  the  choir  are  seen  over  the  roof  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  they  have  buttresses  between  them  :  t\vo  more  win- 
dows beyond  the  chapel  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  choir.  These 
windows  are  all  of  the  same  character  and  size,  long  and  pointed, 
and  divided  in  the  length  by  a  transverse  mullion  with  tracery. 
Properly  speaking  they  are  the  windows  of  the  side  aisle  of  the  choir, 
but  the  choir  being  lighted  by  them,  and  having  no  other  windows 
for  that  purpose,  except  a  similar  series  opposite  to  them,  we  have 
veiituivd  to  call  them  the  choir  windows.  Beyond  tin-  choir  and 
attached  to  the  cast  nul  of  it  is  a  building  called  the-  nc\v  Lady 
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Chapel.      Jl  is  indeed   a  continuation  of  the  choir  \vilhout.  its  side 
aisles,   anil  in  tin-  same  style  of  architecture.      It    is  of  tin-  same 
height  and  breadth  as  the  choir,  and  has  tuo  windows  in  tin-  length 
on  each  side,  with  a  Large  one  to  the  oast,  of  many  lights,  and  filled  with 
delicate  tracery  of  the  best  design.    There  is  a  small  window  of  later 
date  above  this  and  just  beneath  the  parapet,  which  is  embattled,  and 
iltle  is  very  obtusely  pointed.     The  east  end  of  this  chapel   is 
flanked  with  enormously  heavy  and  very  plain  buttresses,  and  low 
plain  pinnacles  are  worked  in   with  the  parapet  at  the  corners. 
Pinnacles  of  the  same  kind  but  of  less  size  are  set   in  the   same 
manner  in  the  parapet  on  both  sides  of  the  Cathedral,  and  take  off 
a  little  from  the  heavy  appearance  of  the  building.     The  parapet  is 
embattled  all  round  the   Cathedral,  except  the  south  wing  of  the 
transept,  where  it  is  perfectly  plain.     The  south  side  of  the  Cathe- 
dral can  only  be  viewed  by  entering  the  garden  of  the  bishop's  palace, 
as  far  as  the  choir  and  its  aisles  are  concerned  it  is  similar  to  the 
north  side  already  described ;  here  however  is  no  chapel  answering 
to  the  elder  Lady  Chapel ;  but  in  the  place  of  it  there  is  adjoining 
the   south  wing  of  the  transept,   Newton's   monumental  chapel,  a 
sin;-,!!  plain  building  nearly  square,  having  a  large  pointed  window 
to  the  east,  and  another  somewhat  less  to  the  south,  but  both  adorned 
with  good  tracery.     Its  parapet  is  plain,  and  it  has  a  square  turret 
at  the  south-east  angle. 

Passing  two  windows  of  the  Cathedral,  we  come  to  another  adjunct 
of  plain  solid  masonry  called  the  sacristy,  with  a  small  window  to 
the  south.  Adjoining  this  is  another  much  larger  building  called 
the  vestry,  which  has  a  turret  at  the  south-west  corner,  in  which  a 
staircase  is  worked ;  it  is  adorned  with  buttresses,  and  lighted  by 
four  pointed  windows,  a  large  one  to  the  south,  two  somewhat  less 
to  the  east,  and  one  smaller  still  to  the  Avest.  These  windows  are 
all  of  the  same  age  and  style  with  those  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  only  portion  of  the  exterior  of  this  edifice  which  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed  is  the  tower,  and  this  is  by  far  its  best  and  most  impor- 
tant feature.  The  tower  is  certainly  an  elegant  one.  It  is  excellent 
both  in  its  design  and  its  proportions.  It  is  square,  flanked  with 
buttresses  at  all  the  angles,  which  terminate  in  pinnacles.  It  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  stories,  and  each  story  is  adorned  on 
every  face  of  the  tower  with  five  pointed  windows  of  two  lights  each 
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and  divided  in  their  length  by  a  transverse  nmllion.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  with  a  parapet  which  is  both  embattled  and  enriched 
with  tracery  but  not  of  open  work.  There  is  a  stateliness  and  dignity 
about  this  tower  which  no  other  portion  of  the  Cathedral  will  be 
found  to  possess.  Abbot  Newbury  began  it,  and  nearly  finished  it ; 
the  little  that  remained  to  be  done  at  his  death  was  completed  by  his 
successor  abbot  Hunt,  who  was  elected  in  1463.  The  same  abbot 
also  built  the  upper  part  of  the  south  transept  on  the  walls  of 
the  Norman  church,  added  the  present  embattled  parapet  and  pinna- 
cles all  round  the  Cathedral,  and  roofed  the  whole  anew  with  timber 
and  lead. 

INTERIOR. 

We  will  now  enter  the  Cathedral  by  the  offensive  Italian  door 
in  the  north  front  of  the  transept.  The  visitor  is  struck  first  with 
the  stone  vaulting,  which  is  good,  but  not  much  more  than  half  the 
usual  height  above  the  pavement ;  then  with  the  uniform  height  of 
the  vaulting  throughout  the  whole  interior ;  and,  lastly,  with  the 
peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  vaulting  in  the  side  aisles.  The  archi- 
tect in  order  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  vaulting  of  the  choir 
against  the  side  aisles,  constructed  a  series  of  horizontal  buttresses, 
or  beams  of  stone,  supported  by  pointed  arches,  and  sustaining  in 
part  the  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles,  the  ribs  of  which  are  made  to 
converge  till  they  rest  upon  the  middle  point  of  the  stone  beams  in 
each  compartment  of  the  vaulting.  This  arrangement  gives  to 
these  aisles  from  its  intricacy  a  moorish  appearance,  and  has  alto- 
gether an  interesting  and  highly  picturesque  effect.  If  the  whole  of 
the  vaulting  in  the  transept,  choir,  and  aisles  were  raised  upon 
pillars  and  arches  of  twice  the  height  of  those  which  now  support 
it,  perhaps  nothing  could  surpass  the  effect  which  would  then  be 
produced.  The  stalls,  erected  by  abbot  Elliot  about  1515,  are 
worthy  of  a  better  choir.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  as  are  some  of  the  windows  in  both  aisles,  the  latter  is  said  to 
be  the  gift  of  Nell  Gwyn.  The  bishop's  throne  was  erected  by  Paul 
Bush,  the  fir?t  bishop,  who  was  deprived  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  for  being  married.  The  ancient  monuments  are  few, 
and  have  no  great  merit.  The  mural  tablets  are  almost  as  numerous 
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as  those  in  the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  and  disfigure  rather  than  adorn 
the  interior  of  both  churches. 

The  elder  Lady  Chapel  is  small,  and  remarkably  low:  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  precise  time  when  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  but  from 
its  richly  sculptured  and  foliated  capitals,  its  detached  columns  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  its  simple  vaulting,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
it  to  be  a  work  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  vestry 
is  an  oblong  room  of  the  same  style,  with  choir  and  aisles,  but  very 
low,  and  is  approached  by  a  vestibule  of  very  singular  architectural 
design.  The  Newton  chapel  is  of  the  same  date,  but  the  vaulting 
much  more  elevated.  Of  the  cloisters  only  two  sides  now  remain  ; 
they  are  of  good  perpendicular  character,  and  therefore  we  may 
conclude  that  they  were  finished  not  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey.  The  chapter-house  adjoins  the  south  front  of  the  transept ; 
it  is  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  specimen  of  late  Norman  archi- 
tecture ;  its  vestibule  is  of  the  same  date  and  formed  by  a  double 
arcade  of  semicircular  arches,  supported  by  clustered  columns,  and 
opens  into  the  cloister. 

Of  the  establishment  we  have  already  spoken.  The  diocese  was 
taken  out  of  that  of  Salisbury,  and  consisted  of  the  county  of  Dorset 
and  a  small  part  of  Gloucestershire.  This  see  being  now  united  to 
Gloucester,  and  a  new  diocese  formed,  we  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  of  the  present  diocese  of  these  united  sees  when  we  lay  before 
our  readers  the  history  and  description  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The 
value  of  the  see  of  Bristol  as  it  stands  in  the  king's  books,  is  £294 
Us.  Q$d.  per  annum.  The  annual  value  as  returned  by  the  late 
bishop  is  £2351. 

Several  first  rate  divines  and  scholars  have  held  the  see  of  Bristol, 
but  the  most  celebrated  of  them  have  been  translated  to  other  sees. 
The  character  and  the  literary  labours  of  these  prelates  will  be  found 
subjoined  to  the  history  of  the  sees  over  which  they  presided  at  their 
deaths.  It  is  no  small  honour  however  to  the  see  of  Bristol  to  have1 
such  names  enrolled  among  its  bishops,  and  must  have  been  no  small 
advantage  to  the  diocese  to  have  been  even  for  a  short  time  under  the 
charge  of  a  Seeker,  and  a  Butler,  and,  we  may  add,  a  Kayo. 

Of  the  eminent  men  who  have  died  bishops  of  Bristol,  we  will 
name  first,  George  Smalridge,  consecrated  April  4,  1714.  He  was 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  there  by  his  great 
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proficiency  in  learning,  and  was  selected  to  join  in  the  controversy 
with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith  u::aiii*i 
Obadiah  Walker.  His  widow  published  and  dedicated  lo  Queen 
Caroline  sixty  of  his  sermons.  He  died  September  27,  1719,  and 
was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Secondly,  John  Conybeare, 
elected  January  14,  1750.  He  was  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
so  much  admired  as  a  preacher  before  the  University,  that  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  crowded  to  excess  whenever  he  preached.  Two  of  his 
sermons  have  been  long  and  justly  celebrated,  the  one  "  On  the 
Nature,  Possibility,  and  Certainty  of  Miracles;"  the  other,  entitled 
"  The  Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion  Credible."  He  wrote  also 
a  "  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,"  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Tindal's 
work  called,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  a  famous  edifice 
of  impiety,  the  pillars  of  which  (says  Warburton),  all  other  writers 
have  left  standing,  but  which  Conybeare  has  overturned.  He  died 
July  13,  1755,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  Cathedral.  Thirdly, 
Thomas  Newton,  elected  December  8,  1761,  was  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  republished  Milton's  works,  and  wrote  a  disser- 
tation on  the  Prophecies.  He  died  in  1782,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  should  be  mentioned 
Robert  Gray,  elected  in  1827.  He  was  a  scholar,  divine,  and 
Christian  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  His  merit  in  these  respects  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  Bishop  Barrington,  who  gave  him  a  stall 
in  his  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  which  he  held  in  commendam 
with  the  see  of  Bristol  till  his  death.  His  behaviour  during  the 
disgraceful  Bristol  riots  in  1831,  proved  him  to  be  possessed  of  the 
highest  Christian  graces  and  virtues :  he  was  calm  and  firm  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  as  well  as  patient  and  resigned  under  the  injuries  he 
suffered.  He  died  in  1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Allen,  D  D. 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  on  whose  translation  last  year  to  Ely, 
see  of  Bristol  was  joined  to  that  of  Gloucester,  when  Dr.  Monk 
consequently  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  united  sees. 
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OXFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  sec  of  Oxford  H  another  on  the  ne\v  foundation  (as  it  is  called) 
of  Henry  VI! I.,  originating  in  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses. 
Were  wo  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of  the  see  and  the 
description  of  the  present  Cathedral,  a  very  few  words  would  suffice, 
(6  being  comparatively  of  modern  date,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
prelates  that  have  filled  it  having  been  translated,  and  the  Cathedral 
itself  being  by  far  the  smallest  and  meanest  of  any  in  England.  The 
history  however  both  of  the  religious  houses  upon  whose  dissolution 
the  see  of  Oxford  was  erected,  and  of  wthe  magnificent  collegiate 
establishment  with  which  it  is  connected,  will  be  highly  interesting  to 
our  readers.  We  will  therefore  trace  these  to  their  origin  first,  and 
then  proceed  to  give  the  usual  information  respecting  the  diocese  and 
present  Cathedral. 

The  new  diocese  of  Oxford  was  taken  out  of  Lincoln,  and  although 
the  see  was  for  three  or  four  years  fixed  at  Oseney,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  bishop  took  his  title  from  his  see  but  from  his  diocese,  which 
till  the  late  Act  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  small  countvof 
Oxford. 

The  origin  of  the  religious  establishment  at  Oseney,  according  to 
Tanner,  was  this.  Robert  D'Oilly,  the  second  of  that  name,  and 
nephew  to  the  first,  at  the  desire  of  his  wife  Edith,  built  in  the  year 
1129  upon  one  of  the  islets  made  by  the  river,  not  far  from  the  casi.lt: 
of  Oxford,  a  priory  of  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  to  the 
honour  of  the  ever  blessed  Virgin.  To  prevail  with  her  husband  to 
undertake  this  work  of  piety  and  charity,  she  told  him  (says  Bishop 
Kennett)  a  story  of  the  miraculous  chattering  of  birds,  and  a  still  more- 
miraculous  interpretation  of  it  by  a  friar.  Of  course  the  subjeei  of 
the  chattering  was  the  foundation  of  a  religious  house  in  tins  sp 
The  friar  being  the  interested  person,  some  perhaps  will  not  altogether 
acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  roguery  in  this  matter,  or  at  least  of  having 
made  use  of  a  pious  fraud  to  bring  about  the  foundation  ul'this  house, 
of  which  indeed  he  \vould  not.  ht'sit.He  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty ; 
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if  he  were  so,  at  least  among  his  own  fraternity,  as  it  would  in  those 
days  have  been  regarded  as  a  meritorious  rather  than  an  immoral 
proceeding.     We  will  not  however  speak  positively  on  this  point ; 
the  friar  might  really  believe  what  he  told  the  Lady  Edith.     Zeal 
without  knowledge  will  make  us  believe  any  thing ;  enthusiasm  will 
carry  its  subjects  away   no  one  knows   whither.     If  the  friar  were 
zealous  and  enthusiastic,   he  would  soon  persuade  himself  that  the 
birds  were  directed  by  heaven  to  speak  of  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
house  of  his  particular  order  in  that  spot,  and  Edith  and  her  husband, 
being  involved  in  the  universal  superstition  of  the  age,  might  with  as 
much  ease  be  persuaded  that  the  fact  was  so.     Nor  need  we    be 
surprised  at  this,  nor  boast  much  about  the  superiority  of  our  own 
times,  when  we  remember  that  there  are  still  followers  of  the  self- 
deluded  Johanna  Southcote  to  be  found  among  us ;   and  of  a  more 
lamentable,  because  a  more  specious  delusion,  originating  in  the  late 
Mr.   Irving;   than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  respectable  cha- 
racter, and  as  long  as  he  retained  his  senses,  a  more  powerful  preacher. 
His  delusion  indeed  has  some  analogy  to  this  of  the  friar;    the  latter 
listened  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and  thought  they  were  directed  to 
chirp  as  they  did  by  heaven  itself,  and  that  heaven  had  also  given  him 
the  interpretation  of  it;  Mr.  Irving  and  his  followers  think  that  in  the 
gabbling  of  some  of  their  brethren,  they  hear  the  out-pourings  of  the 
Spirit,  arid  that  others  of  their  society  are  gifted  to  interpret  that 
gabbling.     We  speak  in  the  utmost  charity  of  this  new  sect,  whose 
lives  show  that  they  have  not  confounded  right  and  wrong,  and  who 
notwithstanding  their  pitiable  delusion  on  one  point,  are  yet  followers 
in  the  main  of  every  thing  that  is  good.     We  heartily  wish  them  a 
right  judgment  in  all   things,  but  we  could  not  overlook  so  strong  a 
proof  as  this,  that  the  mind   of  man  is  always  the  same,   prone  to 
superstition  and  liable  to  delusion,  not  only  in  a.  dark,    but  also  in  an 
enlightened  age.     It    is  not  however  within  the  province  of  mere 
human  wisdom  to  detect  delusions  of  this  kind,  nor  to  distinguish 
accurately  and  safely  between  superstitions  and  true  religion.     An 
age   famous  for  the  inarch  of  intellect,   as  it  is  called,  may  notwith- 
standing be  an  irreligious  age,  and  if  it  be  guided  only  by  the  light  of 
human  learning,   though  it,  may  avoid  superstition,  it  will   be  very 
likelv  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  infidelity,  an  extreme  much 
more  dangerous  arid  much  more  disgraceful  too  in  a  Christian  country, 
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than  any  superstition  that  has  arisen  in  modern  IIIIKS,  or  than  that 
•>\hich  ga\e  rise  to  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Oseney.  This 
priory  w  are  informed  by  Tanner,  in  some  short  time  after  its  foun- 
dation became  an  abbey,  and  had  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  yearly 
.  i ues  to  the  amount  of  ,£654.  10.9.  2r/.  according  to  Dugdale,  and 
,o7oo.  18.?.  6d.  according  to  Speed.  Among  the  abbots  of  this  house 
\v  e  find  none  of  note.  Robert  King,  the  last  of  them,  was  appointed 
the  first  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  Dugdale  we  read  that  one  Thomas 
Mamie,  of  Oxford,  accused  of  the  heresy  (as  it  was  called)  of  Wick- 
liffe,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  abbey  of 
Oseney.  At  this  time  there  are  no  intelligible  traces  of  the  buildings 
of  this  once  rich  and  flourishing  abbey ;  a  print  of  the  tower  and  some 
adjoining  parts  of  the  structure,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Monasticon,  has  been  re-engraved  in  Skelton's  Oxonia  Antiqua 
Restaunita.  Judging  from  that  print,  in  which  however  the  detail 
is  but  poorly  made  out,  those  portions  of  the  abbey  buildings  were  of 
Norman  architecture,  but  of  no  very  great  magnificence.  The 
common  seal  of  the  abbey  is  appendent  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  king's  supremacy  in  1534,  which  document  is  still  preserved  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Westminster ;  the  impression  is  in  green  wax, 
the*subject,  the  Virgin  and  Child.  This  abbey  was  changed  into  a 
Cathedral  Church,  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
wherein  were  settled  a  dean  and  six  prebendaries,  who  were  to  form 
the  chapter  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  palace  was  to  be  at 
Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worcester  College.  This  state  of  things 
however  did  not  continue  quite  four  years.  In  the  year  1546,  the  see 
was  removed  from  Oseney  to  the  priory  of  St.  Fricleswide,  in  Oxford, 
of  the  origin  of  which  religious  house  we  must  now  give  the  reader 
some  account,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  being 
changed  into  a  bishop's  see. 

About  the  year  730,  according  to  Tanner,  Didanus,  a  petty  king 
ui  these  parts,  is  said  to  have  founded  a  nunnery  here  to  the  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All  Saints,  which  consisted  of  twelve  religious 
virgins  of  noble  birth,  under  the  government  of  his  o\vn  daughter 
Frideswide,  who  being  buried  here,  and  afterwards  canonized,  this 
monastery  \vas  in  a  little  time  dedicated  to  her,  and  called  by  her  name. 
But  the  nuns  being  dispersed  by  the  Danish  wars,  this  church  came 
into  the  possession  of  secular  canons,  and  u  as  burnt  to  (lie  ground  in 
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1004.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  better  endowed  for  them  by 
king  Ethelred.  But  a  certain  king  before  the  Norman  conquest  is 
said  to  have  expelled  those  canons,  and  to  have  given  this  monastery 
to  the  monks  of  Abingdon  for  some  few  years,  and  then  to  have 
restored  it  to  the  canons.  After  the  conquest  the  seculars  were 
again  ejected,  and  an  abbot  and  monks  were  placed  here,  and  con- 
tinued in  possession  for  some  time.  After  this  the  seculars  got  in 
once  more,  and  continued  here  till  1111  according  to  some,  or  till  1121 
according  to  others,  when  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury  placed  in  this 
church  a  convent  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Guimond,  a  learned  clerk,  and  chaplain  to 
King  Henry  I.  who  thereupon  became  the  first  prior.  The  annual 
revenues  of  this  religious  house,  before  its  suppression,  were  valued 
at  ^224.  4s.  Sd.  according  to  Speed,  but  Bishop  Tanner  says  he  had 
seen  a  valuation  in  MSS.  which  made  it  amount  to  ,£284.  8s.  9c/.,  viz. 
in  spiritualities  £69.  17.?.  lid.,  and  in  temporalities  £214.  10s-.  10(7. 
This  priory  was  suppressed  before  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses, 
by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  pope  Clement  VII.  dated  3  non.  April  1524, 
allowed  of  and  confirmed  May  10,  1525,  by  Henry  VIII.  who  by 
letters  patent  dated  July  1,  of  the  same  year,  granted  the  site  and 
lands  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  thereupon  began  the  foundation  of  a 
noble  college,  for  a  dean,  subdean,  one  hundred  canons,  viz.  sixty  of 
the  first  and  forty  of  the  second  order,  thirteen  chaplains,  professors  in 
divinity,  law,  physic,  and  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  for  other  persons, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.Frideswidc,  and  All 
Saints.  Among  the  priors  of  St.  Frideswide  we  find  none  of  any  note. 
John  Burton  was  the  last;  in  his  time  and  in  the  year  1518,  Wood 
informs  us,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  came  with 
a  splendid  retinue  to  Abingdon,  and  there  lodged  in  the  abbey.  The 
next  da}'  certain  persons  of  the  university  went  to  congratulate  them  : 
but  Queen  Catherine  being  desirous  to  come  to  Oxford,  was  attended 
in  her  journey  by  the  cardinal,  and  being  entered  within  the  limits, 
was  received  by  the  students  and  others  with  every  demonstration  of 
love  and  joy.  After  she  had  received  their  courtesies,  she  retired  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswide  to  pay  her  devotions  to  the  holy 
relics  of  that  virgin  saint,  being  the  chief  occasion  a-  -  ins  of 
her  ioiivnry  to  Oxford,  and  after  that  was  done,  she  vouchsafed,  eon. 
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t inues  \Vood,   "  to  condescend  so  lo\v  as  to  dine  with  tin-  sonri\  of 
Merlon  College."      The    same  writer  informs  us  nlso  that  in  (he  year 

1523,  Cardinal  Wolsey  sent  John  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  his 

orator  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  announcing  his  intention  of  found  i' 
a  college  for  two  hundred  students  and  seven  lecturers  :   not  long  afti  r 
which  (lie  bishop   came    and  made  preparations   for  the  cardinal'- 
buildings,   and   caused  tin-  canons  of  St.  Frideswidc   to  leave  their 
habitations;    this  idea  was  however  afterwards  abandoned  for  the 
other  before  mentioned ;  and  which  began  to  take  effect  on  the  actual 
suppression  of  the  priory  in  15:25.     The  cardinal  obtained  leave  very 
soon  to  enrich  his  foundation  by  the  suppression  of  other  priories  and 
nunneries,   the  yearly  revenues  of  which  were  estimated  at  nearly 
j^'2000.     The  king's  patent,  after  a  preface  paying  high  compli- 
ments to  the  cardinal's  administration,  enables  him  to  build  his  college 
principally  on  the  site  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frideswide,  and  the  name 
originally  intended,    "  The   College  of  Secular    Priests"   was    now 
changed   to  Cardinal  College.     The  secular  clergy  in  it  were  to  be 
denominated  the  dean  and  canons  secular  of  the  cardinal  of  York. 
Of  these  the  cardinal  himself  named  the  dean  and  eighteen  canons. 
Dr.  John  Hygden,  president  of  Magdalene  College  was  the  dean,  and 
the  canons  were  all  taken  from  other  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  were  also 
all  men  of  acknowledged  reputation  in  their  day.  The  cardinal  after- 
Avards  added  others  deliberately,  according  as  he  was  able  to  supply  the 
vacancies  by  men  of  talents,  whom  he  determined  to  seek  wherever 
they  could  be  found.     As  a  nursery  for  this  magnificent  college,  he 
founded  a  school  at  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  the  beautiful  gate-house 
of  which  still  remains.   But  before  these  vast  designs  could  be  perfected, 
the  cardinal  fell  in  the  year  1529,  not  only  out  of  the  king's  favour, 
but  also  into  a  pfeemunire,  upon  which  all  his  estates  real  and  personal 
became  forfeited,  and  among  his  other  lands,  those  appointed  for  the 
better  endowment  of  this  college,  which  however  continued  in  being 
till  1531.   On  or  about  the  17th  of  July,  1532,  if  was  re-established, 
and  augmented  with  Canterbury  college  and  Peckwatcr  inn,   for  a 
dean  and  twelve  canons,  under  the  style  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's 
College  in   Oxford.     This  was  also  surrendered  up  again  into  the 
king's  hand  on  the  18th  of  July,  1545.     But  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  being  the  next  year  removed  from  Osenev,  the  priory  church 
of  St.  Frideswide  was  made   his  Cathedral   by  the  namr  of  Christ 
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Church,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  refounded  the  chapter  and  college, 
which  remains  to  this  day,  and  consists  of  a  dean,  eight  canons, 
101  students,  eight  chaplains,  eight  clerks,  eight  choristers,  and 
twenty-four  almsmen.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
the  cardinal's  memory,  that  in  his  last  communication  with  secretary 
Cromwell  and  the  king,  when  all  worldly  prospects  were  about  to 
close  on  him  for  ever,  he  pleaded  with  great  earnestness,  and  for 
nothing  so  earnestly  as  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  suffer 
his  college  at  Oxford  to  go  on.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  erection  and  removal  of  this  see. 

We  must  now  speak  particularly  of  the  Cathedral  Church.  It 
has  none  of  that  importance  or  dignity  which  most  other  Cathedrals 
of  England  possess,  either  at  a  distance  or  on  a  nearer  approach. 
It  is  surrounded  with  collegiate  buildings  and  gardens,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  of  it  is  visible,  except  a  clumsy  spire  upon  its  central 
tower.  AVillis  ascribes  to  Guimond1  the  first  prior,  the  building  of 
this  Cathedral,  which  he  says  was  finished  under  his  two  immediate 
successors.  He  died,  according  to  some,  in  1130,  according  to 
others  in  1141.  The  entrance  door  to  the  chapter-house  is  of  the 
same  age,  but  the  chapter-house  itself  together  with  the  upper 
story  of  the  tower,  and  according  to  some  the  spire  upon  it,  are  all 
about  a  century  later,  as  is  also  the  dean's  chapel.  The  Latin  chapel, 
and  the  cloisters  are  another  century  later  still.  The  vaulting  of  the 
choir  and  its  clerestory  windows  are  the  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  priory  church  was  made  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  palace  is  now  at  Cuddesden,  a  few  miles 
from  Oxford. 


EXTERIOR. 

The  original  west  front  was  destroyed,  together  with  throe  arches 
of  the  nave,  to  make  room  for  the  cardinal's  college,  the  high  wall 

1  In  the   time  of  abbot  Robert,    or  John  de  Olney,   Henry  III.    in   >pit<-  of  the 
tralilion  which  represented   i'     it      Lai    'Tous  for  any  kin.       t  ]  to   enter  this 

monastery,  paid  his  memorable  vi.-it  In  \'^(',A.  At  his  departure  he  ^ave  the  annual 
sum  of  ten  marks  :o  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  by  the  sheriff' of  Oxford  and  Berks,  for  the 
maintenance  of  four  light*,  to  be  kept  constantly  burning  day  and  nu:hl  before  the  shrina 
^f  St.  >'rid'lswid>i. 
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<>1  which  comes  so  close  upon  the  present  west  front  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  vie\v  it,  so  as  to  judge  of  its  effect.  Any  thing  good  in 
such  a  situation  would  IH>  lost,  but  as  it  is  there  is  nothing  to  regret. 
From  the  area  of  the  cloisters  the  south  side  of  the  nave  and  its 
side  aisle,  the  west  side  of  the  south  wing  of  the  transept,  and  (lie 
central  tower  with  its  spire,  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  These  walls 
are  all  plainly  embattled.  The  clerestory  windows  are  round-headed, 
and  of  one  light  each,  bespeaking  clearly  their  Norman  origin. 
There  is  a  low  building  also  embattled,  placed  in  front  of  the  side 
aisle,  and  apparently  of  the  same  age  with  the  cloisters.  The  lower 
story  of  the  to\ver  is  evidently  Norman ;  it  is  quite  plain,  with 
circular  turrets  engaged  at  the  four  angles.  The  ridge  of  the  timber 
roof  once  reached  the  top  of  this  story,  but  since  it  has  been  lowered 
there  is  too  much  of  this  plain  part  of  the  tower  exposed  to  view. 
The  next  story  has  the  circular  turrets  at  the  angles  continued,  but 
with  diminished  diameters,  and  adorned  with  arcades  of  pointed 
arches  supported  on  long  slender  columns.  These  turrets  are  termi- 
nated by  cylindrical  pinnacles  with  conical  spires.  The  four  sides 
of  the  tower  have  each  of  them  two  belfry  windows,  and  are  adorned 
besides  with  pointed  arches  resting  upon  slender  columns.  Upon 
the  tower,  which  has  no  parapet,  is  set  a  low  dumpy  spire,  with 
projecting  windows  in  four  of  its  sides  at  the  base  of  it.  The  effect 
of  this  tower  and  spire  is  as  bad  as  any  thing  in  Gothic  architecture 
can  be.  The  south  front  of  the  transept  is  not  visible  ;  some  of  the 
collegiate  buildings  are  attached  to  it.  To  view  the  rest  of  the 
exterior  of  this  Cathedral,  the  private  gardens  of  the  different 
members  of  the  chapter  must  be  entered.  From  one  of  them  a  good 
view  of  the  east  end  of  the  chapter-house  and  of  the  vestry,  together 
with  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  may  be  obtained.  The  east  end  of 
the  chapter-house  is  flanked  with  low  and  slightly  projecting  but- 
tresses, between  which  are  five  pointed  arches,  side  by  side,  rising 
on  each  side  one  above  another  to  the  centre  arch,  which  rises 
highest  of  all.  The  three  middle  ones  have  within  them  the  original 
windows  of  one  light  each,  but  now  divided  by  transverse  masonry 
into  an  upper  and  lower  window.  The  gable  has  a  square-headed 
window  of  three  lights,  divided  by  a  transverse  mullion,  but  is 
otherwise  entirely  plain.  The  east  end  of  the  vestry  has  a  very 
good  window  of  decorated  character.  Both  the  proportions  and  the 
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tracery  are  good.  The  south  side  of  the  choir  is  plain,  the  parapet 
is  not  embattled,  the  walls  are  original,  the  windows  of  the  cleres- 
tory are  of  the  plainest  perpendicular  character.  The  east  end  has 
a  large  window  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  flanked  by  two  square 
Norman  turrets,  which  do  not  rise  much  above  the  parapet.  The 
north  side  of  the  choir,  as  far  as  it  is  visible,  is  very  similar  to  the 
south  :  but  the  dean's  chapel  is  built  against  this,  has  a  gable  and  a 
half  to  the  east,  with  the  original  windows  stopped  up,  and  very 
bad  modern  ones  inserted.  The  Latin  chapel  adjoins  the  clean's, 
and  has  a  large  and  very  ugly  window  to  the  east.  The  north  side 
displays  its  original  windows,  which  contain  good  decorated  tracery  ; 
the  buttresses  between  the  windows  are  without  pinnacles,  and  the 
wall  has  no  parapet.  To  see  this,  together  with  the  north  front  of 
the  transept,  another  private  garden  must  be  entered.  That  north 
front  is  flanked  with  the  original  square  Norman  turrets,  upon  which 
have  been  set  cylindrical  pinnacles  with  conical  spires,  which  have 
a  very  awkward  effect.  The  large  window  which  fills  up  the  whole 
space  between  the  turrets  is  of  perpendicular  architecture,  and  the 
most  inferior  description.  The  gable  is  flat,  with  a  plain  parapet. 
The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  too  much,  like  the  south  to  need  any 
further  notice. 


INTERIOR. 

There  is  no  west  entrance.  The  exterior  having  given  no  pro- 
mise of  much  internal  magnificence,  the  visitor  experiences  no  dis- 
appointment on  entering.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  alternately 
cylindrical  and  polygonal,  they  are  of  considerable  diameter,  tall  and 
with  capitals,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  old  composite  architecture; 
the  arches  are  semicircular.  The  triforium,  or  something  in  the  place 
of  it,  is  inserted  beneath  the  arches,  and  is  supported  by  other  circular 
arches  built  between  the  pillars  and  resting  on  brackets  in  their  sides. 
The  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  some  of  them  pointed  and  some 
round,  and  each  one  Stands  between  two  roundarches  on  short  columns. 
These  arrangements  are,  we  believe,  unique,  certainly  no  other 
Cathedral  Church  has  them.  Beneath  the  window  of  the  clerestory 
isasort  of  upper  triforium,  disfigured  with  a  modern  balustrade. 


. 
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The  roof  of  the   tower  and  trai:-  :  wood  panelled  in  squares, 

and  nearly  flat.     Tin-  sides  aisles  arc  \aulted  in  the  Norman  manner 
with  stone.  The  transept  is  of  the  same  slyle  of  architecture  as  the 
The  north  wing  of  it  ha-  -t,  opposite  to 

which  are  the  entrances  into  the  <!  t  Latin  chapels.     The 

WOOL!  is  which  •  the  chapels  from  the  transept  are 

ad  formed  at  top  so  as  to  make  with  the  nether  arches 
re  mentioned),  a  complete  circle,  which  has  a  very  unpleasing 
effect.  The  organ  and  screen  on  which  it  stands,  together  with 
the  stalls  and  fitting  up  of  the  choir,  are  all  works  of  the  worst  age 
of  architecture,  1630,  of  course  incongruous,  and  witli  the  exo 
of  the  organ  itself  all  very  mean.  The  vaulting  of  the  choir  is  a 
good  example  of  the  latest  Gothic,  rich,  elaborate,  and  with  long 
pendants2.  The  chapter-house  is  a  beautiful  room  of  early  pointed 
architecture,  vaulted  with  stone,  nearly  square,  and  adorned  with 
pointed  arcades  supported  on  slender  columns  of  Purbeck  marble, 
with  beautifully  carved  capitals,  fillets  and  bases.  Of  the  cloisters  only 
parts  of  the  east  and  south  sides  remain,  the  rest  was  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  the  cardinal's  college  ;  they  are  low  and  narrow,  but 
the  stone  vaulting  is  good.  The  dimensions  of  this  Cathedral  are  as 
follows,  length  from  east  to  west  only  152  feet,  transept  from  north 
to  south  101  feet,  the  height  of  nave  41  feet,  of  the  choir  onlv  37 
hanccllor  of  the  diocese  and  one  archdeacon,  viz. 
of  Oxford,  both  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop.  The  dean  and  canons  are 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  original  diocese  was  all  the  county  of 
Oxford,  which  bv  the  late  Act  has  been  increased  by  the  county  of 
Buckingham  from  the  r  f  Lincoln,  and  by  Berkshire  from  the 

diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  bishopric  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
£381.  11.9.  Oic/.  per  annum,  and  returned  by  the  present  bishop  to 
be  £2648  per  annum. 

2  The  ancient  monuments  are  neither  numerous  nor  inij.'irtniit  ;   beneath  the  last 
arch  eastward  on  the  north  side  of  ' 

ilar,  built  in  front  of  t;  :   beneath  the  west  arch 

altar  tomb  with   niches  and   statues   to  the    I  :  beneath   the  next  is  a 

1   inonuiiii'nt  ot'  i  :irly   pointed  an  bomb  of  prior 

Guimood,  but  by  others  with  i  -t  mentioned 

. 
column  i,  but  in  the  north  wr  .  Mi»mnni.-nt  to, 

t;U  on  which  .seed,  sitting, 

and  in  his  academical  costume ;  the  likei.  ..cmion 

<  qually  excellent.     But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  '  the  whole  is  the  \<  .ntry. 
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The  see  of  Oxford  has  been  filled  by  men  of  first  rate  learning, 
nnrl  of  the  most  exalted  piety  and  charity,  who  have  been  all,  with 
one  single  exception,  translated  to  other  sees :  the  exception  is  in 
the  instance  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  elected  in  1675,  who  died  bishop  of 
Oxford  in  1686.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Fell,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  was  himself  both  dean  and  bishop  at  the  same  time. 
His  admirable  writings  have  been  universally  read.  He  was  a  divine 
nnd  moralist  of  the  first  class.  This  good  and  great  man  was  also  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  his  college,  which  he  contributed  to  complete. 
His  edition  of  the  work  entitled  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  has 
been  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  thousands,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  his  edition  of  other  works  of  a  moral 
and  religious  nature;  and  of  his  own  sermons.  By  these  publications, 
by  his  preaching,  and  by  his  example,  he  laboured  incessantly  to 
enlighten  and  improve  all  his  fellow  Christians,  and  particularly  those 
committed  to  his  charge. 

Of  the  celebrated  prelates  who  were  translated  afterwards  to  other 
sees  we  must  mention  first,  John  Potter,  D.  D.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
linendraper  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1674,  and  in  the  school  of  which  town  he  was  educated. 
At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  however,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  at  University  College.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  and  in  the  same  year  went  into  orders  and  took 

Is.  In  1704  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison, 
and  consequently  removed  from  Oxford  to  Lambeth.  In  1706  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  soon  after  became  chaplain 
'•\\  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  which  preferment  brought  him  back  to  Oxford; 
rind  led  doubtless  to  his  advancement  in  1715  to  the  see  of  Oxford. 
The  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  his  patron  ;  but  he  owed 
,is  promotion  more  to  his  own  literary  and  theological  labours,  and 
intrinsic  merit  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  than  to  any  patron 
whatever. 

While  bishop  of  Oxford  he  was  very  much  noticed  by  Queen 
('.iroline,  thru  Princess  of  Wales;  and  upon  the  accession  of  George 
1 1.  preached  the  coronation  sermon,  which  was  afterwards  prinl  ; 
;>v  his  majesty's  express  commands,  and  is  inserted  among  the 
prelate's  theological  works.  It  was  generally  believed  at  this  time 
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that  the  chief  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  intended  to  bo 
committed  to  his  care,  but  as  In-  sa\v  that  this  must  involve  him  in 
the  politics  of  the  times,  he  declined  the  proposal  and  returned  In 
Ins  bishopric,  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Wake  in  January,  17:*7,  \\heu 
he  \vas  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
This  high  office  he  filled  during  the  space  of  ten  years  with  great 
reputation,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  fell  into  a  declining  state, 
and  died  October  10,  1747,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  at  Croydon.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  his 
"  Antiquities  of  Greece,"  and  his  "  Church  Government."  The  latter 
is  inserted  among  his  theological  works,  which  consist  of  sermons, 
charges,  and  divinity  lectures.  He  has  left  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  prelate  of  distinguished  piety  and  learning ;  of  strict  orthodoxy 
as  a  member  of  the  established  church,  as  well  as  a  zealous  and 
vigilant  guardian  of  its  interests. 

Secondly  must  be  mentioned  Thomas  Seeker,  the  son  of  a 
protestant  dissenter,  and  born  at  a  small  village  called  Sibthorpe, 
in  the^vale  of  Belvoir.  His  father  had  a  paternal  fortune,  and 
followed  no  profession.  He  was  educated  at  several  private  schools 
in  the  country,  and  made  great  progress  not  only  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  His  father  designed 
him  for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  but  not  being  able  to 
decide  upon  certain  doctrines,  or  to  what  communion  he  should 
belong,  he  resolved  to  pursue  some  other  profession,  which  would 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  weigh  these  things  more  maturely  in  his 
thoughts;  and  therefore  about  the  end  of  1716,  he  studied  physic 
both  in  London  and  Paris.  He  afterwards  took  a  degree  in  physic 
at  Leyden  ;  but  having  now  made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  England,  he  entered  himself  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  His  first  preferment  after  his  ordination  was  the 
rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  Bishop 
Talliot  in  1724,  which  enabled  him  to  marry  the  next  year  the  lady 
of  his  choice,  Miss  Catherine  Benson,  sister  to  Bishop  Benson.  On 
account  of  his  wife's  health  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Houghton,  and 
exchanged  it  for  a  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral.  In  1732  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was 
induced  to  distinguish  him  in  this  manner  at  the  recommendation  of 
Bishop  Sherlock,  who  having  heard  him  preach  at  Bath,  thought 
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his  abilities  worthy  of  being  b /ought  forward  into  public  notice.  His 
fame  now  as  a  divine  of  the  first  class  was  well  established,  and 
produced  for  him  in  1735  the  bishopric  of  Bristol ;  and  (on  Bishop 
Potter's  translation  to  Canterbury  ),  his  removal  to  the  see  of  Oxford. 
Although  some  obstacles  of  a  political  nature  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  further  advancement,  his  distinguished  merit  as  a  scholar,  a 
divine,  and  a  Christian,  overcame  them ;  and  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Hutton,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  which  he  held  for  more  than  ten  years.  Among  his 
numerous  and  valuable  publications  should  be  mentioned,  besides  his 
sermons,  his  excellent  Lectures  of  the  Church  Catechism.  He  died 
in  1768,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  he  was  buried  according 
to  his  own  desire  in  a  covered  passage  leading  from  a  private  door 
of  the  palace  to  the  north  door  of  Lambeth  Church;  and  he  forbad 
any  monument  or  epitaph  to  be  placed  over  him. 

Lastly,  Robert  Lowth,  born  Nov.  27,  1710,  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  elected  scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford :  he  was  the 
son  of  William  Lowth,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  whose  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  originally  published 
in  4to.,  have  since  been  republished,  together  with  additions,  in  one 
volume  folio,  as  a  continuation  of  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Robert  Lowth  was  first 
patronized  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  who  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of 
Winchester.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Limerick  which  he  declined. 
In  1765  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Warburton. 
In  1766  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and  about  four 
months  after  was  translated  to  Oxford.  In  this  see  he  remained 
eleven  years,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Terrick  was  translated  to 
London.  When  Archbishop  Cormvallis  died,  the  see  of  Canterbury 

3  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it.  Of  his  works  his  "  Life  of 
William  of  Wickham,"  and  his  "  new  translation  of  Isaiah,"  are  the 
most  esteemed.  He  died  Nov.  o,  1787,  and  was  buried  at  Fulham. 
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